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The  appointment  of  Lord  Acton  to 
the  Chair  of  Modern  History  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  is  an  event  deserving  more  than 
the  passing  notice  which  it  received  in 
the  newspapers.  It  seems  to  me,  for 
several  reasons,  to  be  among  the  most 
important  events  that  have  for  a  long 
time  occurred  in  English  academical 
life.  One  of  those  reasons  was  indicat¬ 
ed  by  Lord  Acton  himself  in  beginning 
his  Inaugural  Lecture.  Forty  years 
ago,  he  told  us,  he  vainly  sought  aamis- 
sion  as  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge. 
Three  colleges  refused  his  application. 
Then,  the  religion  in  which  he  had 
been  born  and  bred,  and  from  which 
he  has  never  swerved,  excluded  him 
even  from  the  more  liberal  of  the  two 
great  Universities.  Now,  he  is  chosen 
by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day  to  fill 
one  of  the  most  important  professor¬ 
ships  there,  and  the  choice  is  received 
with  universal  satisfaction.  Trinity 
hastens  to  do  honor  to  him,  and  to 
herself,  by  enrolling  him  among  her 
Honorary  Fellows.  And  his  Inaugural 
Lecture  is  attended  by  all  that  is  most 
distinguished  in  the  University,  and 
most  representative  of  its  varied  cul¬ 
ture.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more 
signal  token  of  the  passing  away  of  that 
old  sectarian  spirit  which  found  expres¬ 
sion  in  religious  tests  ;  of  the  nationali¬ 
zation  of  our  great  seats  of  learning, 
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not  in  word  only,  but  in  deed  and  in 
truth. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why 
Lord  Acton’s  appointment  is  of  special 
importance.  He  is,  beyond  all  ques¬ 
tion,  our  most  learned  representative 
of  the  modern  spirit  in  history — the 
scientific  spirit,  we  may  call  it.  Hence, 
Lord  Rosebery’s  choice  of  him  for  the 
vacant  professorship  is  of  much  signifi¬ 
cance.  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  criterion, 
when  appointing  a  judge,  is  said  to 
have  been,  “  The  great  thing  is  that 
the  man  should  be  a  gentleman,  and  if 
he  happens  to  know  a  Tittle  law  so  much 
the  better.”  So,  former  Prime  Min¬ 
isters  seem  to  have  thought  any  man  of 
letters  eligible  for  the  Modern  History 
Chair  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  popularity  achieved 
in  the  domain  of  historical  romance 
was  regarded  as  a  special  qualification 
for  it.  Profound  knowledge  of  the 
subject  for  the  teaching  of  which  the 
chair  was  founded  was  not  supposed  to 
be  necessary.  Thus,  to  confine  myself 
to  two  examples  furnished  by  my  own 
University  in  my  own  time,  Kingsley’s 
historical  reading  had  certainly  been  of 
the  most  superficial  kind  when  Lord 
Palmerston’s  choice  fell  upon  him  in 
1860.  Nor  does  there  seem  reason  for 
believing  that  it  subsequently  became 
very  profound.  That  widely  esteemed 
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novelist  and  divine  was  succeeded  by 
the  author  of  Ecce  Homo,  from  whom 
the  praise  cannot  be  withheld  of  sedu¬ 
lously  devoting  himself  thenceforth  to 
the  studies  which  he  was  so  unexpect¬ 
edly  called  upon  to  direct ;  and  his 
hook  on  Stein  is  a  sufficient  token  of 
the  respectable  measure  of  success 
which  rewarded  his  persevering  exer¬ 
tions.  But  although  Sir  John  Seeley 
did  much  to  justify  his  appointment, 
his  warmest  admirers  would  not  affirm 
that  he  had  merited  it.  Far  otherwise 
is  it  with  Lord  Acton.  His  laborious 
life  has  been  devoted  to  historical  re¬ 
search,  pursued  in  true  scientific  meth¬ 
ods.  His  praise  is  in  all  the  great 
Continental  seats  of  learning  as  one  of 
the  few  English  savants  whose  erudi¬ 
tion  entitles  him  to  a  place  side  by  side 
with  Niebuhr  and  Ranke,  with  Momm¬ 
sen  and  Treitschke. 

The  four  names  which  I  have  just 
written  may  serve  to  remind  us  how 
much  has  been  done  in  the  age  in 
which  we  live  to  make  the  study  of  his¬ 
tory  scientific.  Now  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  consider  briefly  what  that 
means.  Some  years  ago,  when  casting 
about  for  a  definition  of  the  word  sci¬ 
ence,  I  found  none  quite  to  my  liking. 
And  so  I  ventured  upon  a  definition  of 
my  own  :  The  knowledge  of  facts  as 
'  underlain  by  principles.”  The  two 
questions  with  which  the  historian  is 
w-confronted  are,'^What  and  Why?  In 
our  age,  both  of  them  are  dealt  with 
far  more  thoroughly  and  systematically 
than  at  any  former  time.  Consider, 
for  example,  the  great  historians  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  1  am  very  far  in¬ 
deed  from  undervaluing  them.  I  think 
that,  in  some  respects,  they  are  un¬ 
equalled  by  any  writers  of  later  ages. 
The  note  of  virility  is  upon  them  in  a 
])re  eminent  degree  ;  they  are  treasu¬ 
ries  of  great  thoughts  and  heroic  deeds 
— ministers,  iu  Milton’s  words,  of  that 
“  complete  and  generous  education 
which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly, 
skilfully,  and  magnanimously,  all  the 
V  offices,  both  public  and  private'^.,  of 
peace  and  war.”  And  their  literary 
merit  is  as  great  as  their  ethical.  I 
know  not  where  to  find  a  rival  toTaci- 
tus  in  concentrated  power  of  diction, 
or  to  Livy  in  picturesqueness  of  phrase, 
or  to  Xenophon  in  pure  simplicity  of 
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style,  or  to  Thucydides  in  tragic  force. 
But  few  of  them  are  rigid  analysts  of 
the  facts  they  relate  ;  and  none  of 
them  proceed  from  facts  to  laws.  They 
have  no  true  philosophy  of  causation. 
Even  in  Thucydides,  the  foremost  of 
them,  there  is  very  little  of  the  really 
scientific  element.  *  He  is  a  great  critic, 
a  great  thinker,  a  great  artist.  Nor 
does  he  omit  the  inquiry  into  causes. 
The  nature  of  institutions,  the  aims  of 
parties,  the  conflict  of  interests,  the 
play  of  passions,  the  eloquence  of  states¬ 
men,  the  strategy  of  warriors,  all  re¬ 
ceive  appreciative  recognition  from 
him.  But  he  makes  little  account  of 
physical  and  economic  considerations. 
He  docs  not  discern  what  great  factors 
in  the  course  of  events  are  geographi¬ 
cal  configuration,  climatic  influences, 
the  condition  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
of  morals  and  of  trade.  Still  less  does 
he  apprehend  that  there  is  an  inner 
necessity  which  largely  shapes  that 
course,  and  that  this  necessity  has  its 
origin  in  national  character. 

I  suppose  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  Montesquieu  and  Vico  were 
the  first  to  seek  the  true  laws  of  politi¬ 
cal  phenomena.  Indeed,  to  Montes¬ 
quieu  we  owe  a  definition  of  those  lavs 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  better: 
“  The  necessary  relations  issuing  from 
the  nature  of  things,”  Perhaps  Leib¬ 
nitz  was  the  earliest  thinker  who  really 
grasped  the  idea  of  universal  causation 
in  the  annals  of  mankind.  But  it  is  to 
a  later  philosopher  of  less  account  than 
he,  although  of  more  account  than  is 
now  generally  understood,  that  we  owe 
the  first  clear  appreciation  of  that  unity 
of  history  regarding  which  Lord  Acton 
discoursed  in  his  Inaugural  Lecture. 

'  Herder’s  conception  of  the  career  of 
our  race  as  one  consistent  epic  was  a 
vast  advance  toward  its  really  scientific 
study.  The  time  would  fail  me  to 
speak  of  the  writers  who  have  followed 
in  his  footsteps.  T  will  merely  observe 
that  here,  too,  we  may  trace — as  in 
what  intellectual  province  may  we  not? 
— the  influence  of  Hegel.  Doubtless 
he  gave  a  strong  impetus  to  the  new 
historic  spirit,  although  personally  he 
was  led  to  sacrifice  facts  to  fancies,  to 
subordinate  truths  to  theories.  But, 
as  Lord  Acton  observed,  the  “  new  era 
in  history”  cannot  be  said  to  have  den- 
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nitely  begun  until  the  second  quarter 
of  this  century.  It  was  a  time  of  pro¬ 
digious  activity  in  the  natural  sciences. 
Evidently,  their  vast  progress  was  large¬ 
ly  due  to  the  excellence  of  their  meth¬ 
od.  And  there  was  a  widely  felt  im¬ 
pulse  to  transfer,  as  far  as  might  be, 
that  method  to  the  moral  sciences, 
and  particularly  to  history.  Soon,  the 
last  remains  of  “  the  atmosphere  of 
accredited  mendacity”  whicn  hung 
over  the  Middle  Ages  cleared  away. 
The  superannuated  traditions  of  his¬ 
torical  rationalism,  dear  to  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  disappeared.  “  Every 
history,”  Emerson  observed,  “  should 
be  written  in  a  wisdom  which  divin¬ 
ed  the  range  of  our  affinities  and 
looked  at  facts  as  symbols.  I  am 
ashamed  to  see  what  shallow  village 
talk  our  so-called  history  is.”  It  is  a 
most  profound  saying :  one  of  the 
flashes  of  genuine  inspiration  which 
light  up  from  time  to  time  the  quaint 
pages  of  the  American  thinker.  And 
it  serves  admirably  to  indicate  a  domi¬ 
nant  characteristic  of  the  new  spirit  in 
history. 

It  is  notable  that  this  new  spirit  in 
history  is  largely  the  outcome  of  that 
vast  I’^rench  Revolution  which  was,  in 
some  sort,  an  insurrection  against  his¬ 
tory,  which  aimed  at  effacing  the  past, 
as  far  as  possible,  and  at  making  all 
things  new.  Duclos  judged  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  fermentation  of  general  reason 
(”  line  certaine  fermentation  de  raison 
universelle  qui  tend  &  se  developper”) 
was  a  distinctive  note  of  his  century. 
And  so  it  was.  The  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  in  which  that  fermentation  issued, 
introduced  the  reign  of  general  ideas. 
History  has  largely  become  a  scientific 
study  of  the  forces  that  rule  humanity. 
A  dispersed  way  of  looking  at  things  is 
4  no  longer  possible  to  an  intelligent  stu- 
1  dent.  Lessing  writes  in  Nathan  der 
Weise  of  the  many-sidedness  of  things 
and  of  the  difficulty  of  realizing  their 
connection  : 

In  der  Welt 

Ein  jedes  Ding  so  manohe  Seiten  hat 

Von  denen  oft  sioh  gar  nioht  denkeu  l&sst 

Wie  sie  znsammenpassen. 

But  the  historian  now  accounts  it 
,  his  task  to  show  how  things  hang  to¬ 
gether.  It  is  his  business  behind  the 
actors  in  this  universal  drama  to  dis¬ 


cern  the  causes — the  geographical, 
economic,  and  ethnograimical  causes, 
as  well  us  the  psychical,  political,  and 
ethical  causes ;  and  to  understand 
the  institutions  in  which  those  causes 
have  embodied  themselves.  Every  one 
knows  how  vastly  the  employment  of 
this  large  discourse  of  reason  has  affect¬ 
ed  our  view  of  every  chapter  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  our  race.  What  a  flood  of  light 
does  Fustel  de  Coulange’s  book.  La 
Cite  Antique,  cast  upon  the  religious 
and  domestic  and  political  institutions 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  or,  in  a  word, 
upon  the  civilization  of  that  antique 
world  !  How  transformed  are  our  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  economic  and  social  or¬ 
ganization  of  Germany  at  that  most  , 
critical  period  from  1450  to  1500  by 
Herr  Jannsen’s  researches !  What  a  vast 
debt  do  we  not  owe  to  the  great  work 
of  historical  generalization  in  which 
Taine  exhibits  to  us  the  true  condition 
of  the  old  order  in  Franco,  the  causes 
of  its  overthrow,  and  the  real  nature  of 
the  institutions  which  the  Revolution 
has  substituted  for  it !  I  take  these 
three  instances  at  random.  They  are 
the  first  that  present  themselves  to  my 
mind.  I  need  hardly  observe  how  nu¬ 
merous  are  the  writers  who  have  labored 
so  abundantly  in  this  field — writers 
among  whom  are  eminently  seen  Ot- 
fried  Muller  and  Niebuhr,  Ranke  and  - 
Mommsen,  Leckyand  Creighton,  Alex¬ 
is  de  Tocqueville  and  Albert  Sorel — 

‘‘  belles  ames,”  we  may  say,  in  the 
rwords  ofHHontaigne  :  ”  ames  univer- 
selles,  ouvertes,  prestes  tout.” 

We  have  reached,  then,  what  Lord 
Acton  calls  “  the  epoch  of  full-grown  / 
history.”  And  this  epoch,  like  air 
others,  presents  its  own  special  diffi¬ 
culties.  Not  the  least  of  these  arises 
from  the  vastness  of  the  materials  now 
-  available  to  the  student  of  modern  his¬ 
tory.  And  when  I  say  ”  modern  his-  / 
tory,”  I  mean,  with  Lord  Acton,  ”  that 
which  begins  four  hundred  years  ago, 
which  is  marked  off  by  an  evident  and 
intelligible  line  from  the  time  imme¬ 
diately  preceding,  and  displays,  in  its 
course,  specific  and  distinctive  char¬ 
acteristics  of  its  own.  ”  In  seeking  to 
understand  the  events  of  these  last  four 
centuries,  we  are  overwhelmed  by  the 
abundance  of  the  revelations  already 
made  to  us  from  the  world’s  archives. 
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\  and  daily  growing  in  bulk.  Toward 
^1830  the  documentary  studies  began  on 
a  large  scale.”  They  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  to  this  day  on  a  scale  continu¬ 
ally  growing  larger.  And  we  are  still 
only  “  at  the  beginning  of  the  docu¬ 
mentary  age.”  ‘‘  The  Vatican  archives 
alone,”  to  quote  from  the  report  of 
Lord  Acton’s  Lecture,  ”  now  made  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  world,  filled  3239  cases 
when  they  were  sent  to  France,  and 
they  are  not  the  richest.  .  .  .  Every 
country  in  succession  has  now  allowed 
the  exploration  of  its  records,  and  there 
is  more  fear  of  drowning  than  of  thirst. 
The  result  has  been  that  a  lifetime 
spent  in  the  largest  collection  of  print¬ 
ed  books  w'ould  not  suffice  to  train  a 
real  master  of  modern  history.  After 
he  had  turned  from  literature  to 
sources,  from  Burnet  to  Pocock,  from 
Macaulay  to  Madame  Campana,  from 
Thiers  to  the  interminable  correspond¬ 
ence  of  the  Bonapartes,  he  would  still 
feel  instant  need  of  inquiry  at  Venice 
or  Naples,  in  the  Ossuna  Library  or  at 
the  Hermitage.” 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  one  result 
of  so  vast  an  accumulation  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  history  will  be  to  introduce 
division  of  labor  and  co-operation  into 
this  sphere  of  intellectual  activity. 
Nor  will  that  be  wholly  matter  for  re¬ 
gret.  It  very  often  happens  that  a 
man  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  work 
of  critically  investigating  documents, 
and  equipped  but  slenderly  or  not  at 
all  with  the  literary  skill  needed  for 
constructively  employing  them.  Nor 
let  it  be  supposed  that  this  work  of  in¬ 
vestigation  IS  easy.  The  critical  fac¬ 
ulty  IS  certainly  rarer  than  the  literary 
faculty.  A  document  may  be  authen¬ 
tic  and  yet  not  true.  What  more  au-. 
thentic  than  an  Act  of  Parliament? 
Yet,  by  blindly  pinning  his  faith  to  Acts 
of  Parliament,  Mr.  Froude  was  led  into 
some  of  his  worst  apd  most  fundamen¬ 
tal  errors.  In  an  essay,  written  so 
long  ago  as  1856,  on  The  Best  Meam 
of  Teaching  English  History,  he  first 
published  to  the  world  his  great  dis- 
covery>  that  in  the  English  statutes 
”  both  tutor  and  pupil  will  have  before 
them  the  contemporary  judgment  of 
the  sober  minds  of  England,  pro¬ 
nounced  with  a  clearness  of  insight, 
and  often  with  a  majesty  of  language. 


the  influence  of  which  no  private  im¬ 
aginings  of  their  own  will  long  be  able 
to  resist.  ”  Friedmann  justly  remarks : 
‘‘  If  preambles  to  Acts  of  Parliament 
were  to  be  accepted  as  trustworthy  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  the  facts  they  recite,  Eng- 
lish  history  would  be  a  very  strange 
tale,  even  stranger  than  it  appears  in 
Mr.  Froude’s  pages.”  Again,  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  reports  by  diplomatic 
agents  is  no  guarantee  of  the  truth  of 
all  the  matter  therein  related.  We 
must  distinguish  between  vague  gen¬ 
eral  statements  written  home  by  am¬ 
bassadors,  who  in  bygone  days  served 
as  a  sort  of  Reuter’s  agency,  and  par¬ 
ticular  evidence,  given  by  them  as  eye¬ 
witnesses,  or  on  specific  grounds  which 
they  adduce.  Moreover,  the  idiosyn¬ 
crasy  of  an  author  must  be  carefully 
scrutinized  before  we  can  determine 
what  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  hie 
writings.  Paolo  Sarpi,  for  example, 
in  his  account  of  the  ways  of  the  Jesu¬ 
its,  appears  to  me  not  so  much  a  wit¬ 
ness  as  a  moral  essayist.  What  we 
should  like  would  be  to  subject  our 
authorities  to  the  test  of  cross-exami¬ 
nation.  We  cannot  do  that.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  apply  to  them  the  critical 
piocess  admirably  described  by  Lord 
Acton  : 

The  critic  is'one  who,  when  he  lights  on 
an  interesting  statement,  begins  by  saspicion. 
He  remains  in  snspense  until  he  has  subjected 
his  authority  to  three  operations.  First,  he 
asks  whether  he  has  read  the  passage  as  the 
author  wrote  it.  For  the  transcriber,  and  the 
editor,  and  the  official  or  officious  censor  on 
the  top  of  the  editor,  have  played  strange 
tricks,  and  have  much  to  answer  for.  And  if 
they  are  not  to  blame,  it  may  turn  out  that 
the  author  wrote  his  book  twice  over,  that  yon 
can  discover  the  first  jet,  the  progressive  varia¬ 
tions,  things  added,  and  things  struck  ont. 
Next  is  the  question  where  the  writer  got  his 
information.  If  from  a  previous  writer  it  can 
be  ascertained,  and  the  inquiry  has  to  be  re¬ 
peated.  If  from  unpublished  papers  they 
must  be  traced,  and  when  the  fountain  head 
is  reached,  or  the  track  disappears,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  veracity  arises.  The  responsible  writ¬ 
er’s  character,  his  position,  antecedents,  and 
probable  motives  have  to  be  examined  into ; 
and  this  is  what,  in  a  different  and  adapted 
sense  of  the  word,  may  be  called  the  higher 
criticism,  in  comparison  with  the  servile  and 
often  mechanical  work  of  pursuing  statements 
to  their  root.  For  a  historian  has  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  a  witness,  and  not  believed  until  his  sin¬ 
cerity  is  ascertained.  The  maxim  that  a  man 
must  be  assumed  to  be  honest  until  the  con¬ 
trary  is  proved,  was  not  made  for  him.  The 
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main  thing  to  learn  is  not  the  art  of  aconmn- 
Isting  material,  bnt  the  snblimer  art  of  inves- 
tigating  it,  of  discerning  tmth  from  falsehood, 
and  certainty  from  doubt.  It  is  by  solidity  of 
criticism,  more  than  by  the  plenitude  of  eru¬ 
dition,  that  the  study  of  history  strengthens, 
and  straightens,  and  extends  the  mind.  And 
the  accession  of  the  critic  in  the  place  of  the 
indefatigable  compiler  amounts  to  a  transfer 
of  government  in  the  historic  realm.  ^ 

Sach  is  the  test  to  which  authorities 
must  be  subjected,  as  the  historian  ap¬ 
plies  hinjself  to  gathering  facts  suffi¬ 
ciently  numerous  and  sufficiently  sure 
for  forming  a  chain  of  evidence.  And 
here  1  may  remark  that  while  no  facts 
in  the  lives  of  men  are  alien  from  him, 
the  best  and  surest  testimony  concern¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  a  people,  in  any 
age,  is  that  which  is  given  unconscious¬ 
ly.  History,  after  all,  is,  in  a  true 
sense,  a  department  of  psychology. 
The  phenomena  which  it  chronicles  are 
of  real  value  as  indicating  things  that 
do  not  appear  :  the  passions,  senti¬ 
ments,  convictions,  and  aspirations 
of  mankind.  Hence  it  is,  if  I  may 
qnote  some  words  from  a  speech  of 
mine  at  the  recent  Anniversary  Dinner 
of  the  Literary  Fund,  that  “  if  we 
would  see  what  the  life  of  a  nation  at 
any  particular  period  is,  we  must  go  to 
its  literature.  There  is  the  mirror 
‘  in  dem  die  Zeiten  sich  bespiegeln.’ 
Every  generation,  before  it  passes 
away,  reflects  itself  there.”  And  this,  I 
suppose,  is  why  Aristotle  was  led  to  speak 
of  poetry  as  more  philosophical  and 
more  worthy  of  serious  attention  than 
history — 4HXoO(i<f><l)Tepov  Ka\  OTrovdaidre- 
pov  noiTjais  loToptag  iariv.  Similarly, 
one  of  the  first  of  modern  historians 
r  insists  that  literary  history  is  the  prin- 
/  cipal  instrument  of  history,  the  reason 
being,  as  Taine  elsewhere  excellently 
says,,  that  literature  is  the  outcome  of 
the  dominant  faculties  of  a  nation — 
“lesfacultes  maitresses.”  Literature 
gives  us  life  which  has  passed  through 
the  fire  of  thought.  We  probably  know 
the  age  of  Pericles  better  than  any 
other  epoch  in  all  history,  so  complete¬ 
ly  has  its  very  soul  been  brought  before 
us  by  the  incomparable  group  of  great 
writers  who  adorned  it.  1  am  of  Mr. 

I  Fronde’s  opinion  that  you  will  see  best 
what  Europe  was  in  tne  period  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  the  Lutheran  Refor¬ 
mation  if  you  look  at  it  through  the 


eyes  of  Erasmus,  although',  as  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  observe  hereafter,  it 
will  be  well  not  to  trust  Mr.  Fronde’s 
account  of  what  Erasmus  saw.  The 
true  character  and  work  of  the  leaders 
of  the  French  Revolution  are  indelibly 
impressed  upon  their  literature,  value¬ 
less  in  itself,  but  from  this  point  of 
view  of  exceeding  importance  :  a  lit-  ^ 
erature  of  violence,  of  fanaticism,  of^ 
hate,  the  very  vocabulary  picturing  the  > 
conflict  of  ideas,  as  to  religion  is  op¬ 
posed  nature,  to  superstition  reason,  to' 
prejudice  progress,  to  tyrants  liberty. 

Bnt  let  us  suppose  that  the  historian 
has  judiciously  collected  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  sources  open  to  him  a  quantity  of 
facts  sufficient  to  constitute  a  chain  of 
evidence,  and  has  tested  them  by  the 
critical  process  which  Lord  Acton  so 
well  described.  His  next  step  is  to 
marshal  those  facts  in  their  logical 
order,  and  so  to  indicate,  more  or  less 
directly,  the  conclusions  to  which  they 
point.  Here  is  the  difference  between 
the  critic  (6  KpiriKoi)  and  the  judge » 
(6  Kpirfi?).  Now,  the  judicial  mind  isv 
absolutely  necessary  to  any  historian 
worthy  oi  the  name.  That  vast  arsenal 
of  facts  which  history  supplies  furnishes 
weapons  for  all  parties.  It  was  Talley¬ 
rand,  I  think,  who  remarked — at  all 
events,  the  remark  is  not  unworthy  of  / 
him — “  II  n’y  a  rien  qui  s’arrange ' 
aussi  facilement  que  les  faits.”  With  ’ 
the  same  testimony  before  one,  it  is 
usually  possible  to  construct  two  con¬ 
flicting  histories,  as  the  daily  experi-  f 
ence  of  our  Law  Courts  sufficiently 
shows.  Fortunately  for  juries,  the  last 
word  is  not  with  counsel  on  either  side, 
but  with  the  judge,  whose  duty  it  is, 
without  passion  or  prejudice,  to  sum 
up  the  evidence  in  the  interest  of / 
neither  party,  but  of  truth.  And  such  . 
serene  impartiality  is  the  duty  of  the^ 
historian.  Precisely  in  proportion  as  . 
he  is  a  partisan  does  he  fall  below  the  ^ 
ideal  of  his  high  calling.  Joseph  de/ 
Maistre  said  :  ”  Je  defends  aux  myopes 
d’6crire  I’histoire  and  the  saying  is 
admirable,  strange  as  it  sounds  in  his 
mouth.  Assuredly,  too  many  histo-  / 
rians  are  open  to  the  charge  of  dealing 
with  the  past  in  the  interests  of  the 
present.  They  remake  it  for  their 
own  pu^oses — unconsciously  in  many 
cases.  They  accommodate  it  to  their 
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hopes  and  fears,  their  likings  and  dis- 
likings.  Their  political,  philosophical, 
or  religious  views  shape,  in  advance, 
their  conclusions.  Lord  Acton,  in  his 
Lecture,  told  a  characteristic  story  of 
Ranke.  When  a  strenuous  divine, 
who,  like  him,  had  written  on  the  Ref¬ 
ormation,  hailed  him  as  a  comrade, 
Ranke  repelled  his  advances.  “  You,” 
he  said,  “  are  in  the  first  place  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  1  am  in  the  first  place  a  histo¬ 
rian.  There  is  a  great  gulf  between 
us.”  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possi¬ 
ble  better  to  indicate  how  entirely  de¬ 
tached  the  historian  should  be  from 
party  ends— should  be,  or  at  all  events 
should  strive  to  be.  Absolute  impar¬ 
tiality,  I  suppose,  no  man  possesses. 
We  cannot  altogether  divest  ourselves 
— however  hard  we  try — of  our  spir¬ 
itual  characteristics,  our  instinctive 
aversions,  our  primary  intellectual  pas¬ 
sions.  It  is  by  men,  as  Schiller  la¬ 
ments,  not  by  beings  of  a  higher  order, 
that  history  is  written  : 

0  Schade 

Dass  Menschen  nar,  nicbt  Wesen  hohrer  Art, 
Die  Weltgeschichte  schreiben  ! 

But,  at  all  events,  we  may  claim,  in 
this  new  age,  to  have  arrived  at  a  clear 
apprehension  of  the  judicial  char¬ 
acter  of  the  historian.  Lord  Acton 
observed  that  a  “  distinctive  note  of 
the  generation  of  writers  who  dug 
so  deep  a  trench  between  history 
as  known  to  our  grandfathers  and  as 
it  appears  to  us  is  their  dogma  of 
impartiality.”  It  is  much  to  have  ele¬ 
vated  it  into  a  dogma.  And  perhaps 
what  has  more  than  anything  else  con¬ 
tributed  to  bring  that  about  is  the  per¬ 
ception  that  not  the  absolute  but  the 
relative  rules  in  history. 

I  should  like  to  dwell  upon  this  for 
a  moment.  The  judgments  which  the 
historian  gives  are  judgments  of  right 
and  wrong.  The  same  great  laws  and 
principles  of  ethics  which  dominate  the 
individual  life  of  humanity  dominate 
also  the  collective  life  of  humanity. 

I  Napoleon  was  wont  to  urge  that  there 
'  are  two  moralities — one  for  private, 
and  one  for  public  affairs — the  moral- 
\  ity  of  every-day  life,  ruled  by  consid¬ 
erations  of  justice  and  injustice,  and 
the  morality  of  statesmen  and  of  war- 
/  riors,  ruled  by  considerations  of  failure 
and  success.  And  these  two  morali- 
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ties,  he  thought,  are  contrary  the  one  I 
to  the  other— ‘‘la  petite  morale  cst  a 
ennemi  de  la  grande.”  But  no  ;  it  is  1 
not  so.  There  are  not  two  moralities.  ^ 
In  public  life,  as  in  private,  the  most  » 
important  words  are  right  and  wrong.  h 
The  moral  law  is  the  fundamental  fact  H 
not  only  of  individual  existence,  but  t 
of  the  social  order.  It  is  the  sun  of  ) 
righteousness,  illuminating  the  world 
of  rational  being.  I  think  it  is  the 
recognition  of  this  truth  which  gives  ■ 
such  dignity  to  the  pages  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  ancient  historians.  Justice, 
honor,  gratitude,  religious  convictions,  i 
are  held  by  Thucydides  to  be  the  prin-  ? 
ciples  properly  guiding  the  relations  of 
state  with  state,  as  of  man  with  man. 

And  there  was  nothing  more  valuable 
in  Lord  Acton’s  Lecture  than  the  por-  : 
tion  of  it  in  which  he  insists  upon  this  \ 
doctrine.  “  I  exhort  you,”  he  said, 
with  an  earnestness  which  took  us  cap¬ 
tive,  as  we  listened  to  him — “  I  exhort  j 
you  never  to  debase  the  moral  currency,  M 
or  to  lower  the  standard  of  rectitude,  » 

but  to  try  others  by  the  final  maxim  1 

that  governs  your  own  lives,  and  to  S 
allow  no  man  and  no  cause  to  escape  1 
the  undying  penalty  which  history  has  I 
the  power  to  inflict  on  wrong.  If,”  t 
he  added,  “  in  our  uncertainty  we  must 
often  err,  it  may  be  sometimes  better 
to  risk  excess  in  rigor  than  in  indul-  j 
gence,  for  then,  at  least,  we  do  no  in-  1 
jury  by  loss  of  principle.”  | 

To  all  this  I  heartily  subscribe.  The  ( 
stern  motto  of  the  Edinhurah  Review  ; 
applies  literally  to  the  historian :  j 

‘‘  Judex  damnatur  cum  nocens  absolvi- 
tur.”  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  1 
must  remember  the  caution  of  Words-  w 
worth  : 

He  only  jadges  right  who  weighs,  compares, 

And  in  the  sternest  sentence  which  his  voice 
Prononnoes,  e’er  remembers  charity. 

We  must  ever  bear  in  mind  how  strange¬ 
ly  good  and  evil  are  intermingled  in 
this  confused  drama  of  human  exist¬ 
ence  fhow  “  full  of  the  notes  of  frailtv” 
are  even  the  noblest  chapters  in  the 
great  volume  of  the  world's  annals. 
Hence  the  historian  needs  a  certain  sup¬ 
pleness  of  intellect,  a  certain  gift  of 
universal  sympathy.  He  should  see  || 
with  “  larger  other  eyes”  than  ordinary  fi 
men.  It  is  never,  as  was  once  fondly  11 
imagined,  all  error  on  that  side,  all  B 
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truth  on  this.  Consider,  for  example, 
what  I  personally  account  the  greatest 
I  fact  in  the  career  of  our  race  :  “  ce  fait 
fecond,  unique,  grandiose,  qui  s’appelle 
Christianisme,”  to  quote  the  words  of 
_  Renan.  Well,  I  suppose  that  only  irre- 
■  ligious  fanaticism  will  deny  how  vastly 
Christianity  has  raised  the  moral  level 
of  humanity.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
_  I  do  not  see  how  any  philosophical 
I  student  can  deny  that,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  it  arrested  the  merely  intel¬ 
lectual  development  of  humanity. 

■  Again,  even  in  things  evil  there  is 
often  a  soul  of  goodness.  The  two 
real  movements  in  that  portion  of 
istory  which  we  have  called  modern, 

■  are  the  Lutheran  Reformation  and  the 
French  Revolution.  We  know  Goethe’s 
judgment  of  them. 

Franzthum  dr^ogt  in  diesen  verwonenen 
Tagen  wie  ehmals 

Lnthertbuiu  es  gethan  rnhige  Bildang  znrilok. 

This  seems  to  me  unquestionably  true. 
Beyond  doubt,  the  Lutheran  Reforma¬ 
tion  and  the  French  Revolution  threw 
back  the  pacific  culture  so  dear  to 
Goethe.  But  Goethe,  we  may  rest 
assured,  never  for  a  moment  supposed 
that  this  is  the  whole  truth  about  those 
vast  and  many-sided  movements.  And 
such  a  view  is  quite  impossible  to  us, 
who  are  in  a  much  better  position  than 
Goethe  was  for  understanding  them, 
thanks  to  the  laborious  researches  of  a 
multitude  of  scholars,  among  whom 
Jannsen  and  Taine  are  the  best  known, 
and  are  perhaps  the  best  worth  know¬ 
ing.  I  remember  well  how,  when 
Taine’s  great  undertaking,  Les  Ori- 
gines  de  la  France  Contemporaine,  was 
somewhat  far  advanced,  a  cry  of  horror 
went  up  from  contemporary  Jacobins. 
“  II  detruit  la  legende,”  they  wailed. 
No  doubt,  such  is  the  net  result  of  his 
monumental  work,  a  masterpiece  of 
indefatigable,  impartial,  and  luminous 
analysis,  although  encumbered  with  a 
superfluous  accumulation  of  sterile  de¬ 
tails.  Jannsen  has  done  the  like  for 
the  Lutheran  Reformation,  putting  it 
before  us  in  its  raw  and  repulsive  real¬ 
ity.  No  man  who  does  not  choose  to 
dwell  in  what  Matthew  Arnold  called 
“  his  own  private  darkness”  can  now 
think  of  the  year  1521  or  of  the  year 
1789  as  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  of  grace  and  truth.  The  im¬ 


mediate  fruit  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  as  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation, 
was  anarchy,  vandalism,  popular  en¬ 
slavement,  the  negation  of  the  rights 
of  conscience,  and  the  dissolution  of 
morals.  But,  assuredly,  each  was'  what 
I  may  call  a  logical  crisis  in  the  world’s 
history  ;  each  was  an  uprising,  essen¬ 
tially  just  in  its  inception,  against  a 
state  of  things  grown  intolerable,  and 
not  to  be  ended  by  pacific  means.  Yes, 
and  latent  in  each  was  a  true  idea,  the 
vindication  of  which  was  necessary  to 
the  progress  of  mankind.  Surely  we 
must  say  of  each  of  these  vast  move¬ 
ments,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Acton, 
that  its  “  indestructible  soul  is  the 
equal  right  of  every  man  to  be  unhin¬ 
dered  by  men  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
duty  to  God.” 

So  much  as  to  the  scientific  sparit  in 
history.  But  history  is  not  only  a  sci¬ 
ence.  It  is  also  an  art.  To  be  a  great 
historian  one  must  be  a  great  artist. 
That  incommunicable  attribute  of 
genius,  creative  or  poetic  power,  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  any  one  who  would  make  the 
past  live  before  us.  'This  has  been  ad¬ 
mirably  expressed  by  Taine  in  a  pas¬ 
sage  of  his  Essay  on  Livy:  “Dans 
I’historien  il  y  a  le  critique  qui  verifie 
les  faits,  I’^rudit  qui  les  recueille,  le 
philosophe  qui  les  explique  ;  mais  tous 
ces  personnages  restent  caches  der- 
ri6re  le  pofite  qui  raconte."  I  suppose 
that  in  the  present  day  we  are  not  like¬ 
ly  to  lose  sight  of  this  truth.  Our 
danger  rather  is  to  forget  that  without 
learning,  accuracy,  critical  power,  good 
sense,  candor,  no  literary  gifts,  how¬ 
ever  brilliant,  will  enable  any  one  to 
write  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of 
history.  The  man  who  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  these  endowments  is  absolutely  dis¬ 
qualified  for  the  work  of  the  historian. 
Thus  was  it  with  the  late  Mr.  Froude. 
I  take  it  that  he  may  properly  be  ranked 
among  the  greatest  masters  of  word- 
painting  in  the  English  language. 
There  are  passages  in  his  writings — for 
example,  his  account  of  the  judicial 
murder  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  or  of  the 
destruction  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
floating  batteries  before  Gibraltar — 
which  have  seldom  been  surpassed  in 
splendor  of  diction  and  dramatic  power. 
But  here  all  the  praise  that  can  be  hon¬ 
estly  bestowed  upon  him  ends.  He  was 
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incapable  of  critically  investigating 
facts.  Nay,  he  was  incapable,  con¬ 
genitally  incapable,  I  believe,  even  of 
correctly  stating  them.  A  less  judicial 
mind  probably  never  existed.  There 
is  hardly  a  page  of  his  which  is  not  de¬ 
formed  by  passion,  prejudice,  and  para¬ 
dox.  He  is  everywhere  an  advocate, 
and  an  utterly  unscrupulous  advocate. 
His  predecessor  in  the  Chair  of  Mod¬ 
ern  History  at  Oxford  once  said  : 
“  When  we  have  read  Mr.  Froude’s  ac¬ 
count  of  any  matter,  we  know,  at  all 
events,  one  way  in  which  it  did  not 
happen.”  I  think  this  was  too  strong¬ 
ly  said.  According  to  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  the  father  of  lies  himself 
sometimes  tells  the  truth  :  ”  Intcrdum 
diabolus  veritatem  loquitur.”  I  would 

Fut  the  matter  somewhat  differently. 

t  has  happened  to  me,  in  the  course 
of  my  own  poor  historical  studies,  to 
go  over  much  of  the  ground  trodden 
by  Mr.  Proude.  And  the  conclusion 
to  which  1  was  long  ago  led  is  that  it 
is  never  safe  to  accept  any  statement 
upon  Mr.  Froude’s  mere  word.  It  is, 
however,  only  lately  that  my  eyes  were 
opened  to  the  full  extent  of  what  is 
euphemistically  called  his  inaccuracy. 
In  the  autumn  of  last  year  his  book  on 
Erasmus  reached  me.  On  turning  over 
its  fascinating  pages  I  was  much  taken 
aback  by  some  of  the  things  attributed 
to  the  great  humanist  in  the  “  abbre¬ 
viated  translations”  of  his  letters.  I 
chanced  at  the  time  to  be  myself  deep 
in  Erasmus,  an  author  whom  I  have 
for  some  years  carefully  and  closely 
studied  ;  and  the  folios  of  the  Leyden 
edition  of  his  works  lay  before  me.  I 
proceeded  to  compare  Mr.  Froude’s 
“  abbreviated  translations”  with  the 
original,  and,  I  confess,  the  result 
transcended  my  expectations.  I  found, 
in  well-uigh  every  page,  distortions, 
more  or  less  gross— sometimes  very 
gross — of  Erasmus’s  meaning  ;  things 
attributed  to  him  directly  contrary  to 
what  he  really  wrote  ;  things  of  which 
the  Latin  presents  no  trace  at  all.* 
What  is  the  explanation  of  this  irra- 

*  Some  characteristio  specimens  of  these 
performances  of  Mr.  Fronde  will  be  found  in 
an  article  on  Erasmns  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
of  last  January.  They  are  only  specimens. 
To  have  enumerated  all  Mr.  Froude’s  errors 
would  have  taken  up  the  whole  article. 


tional  devotion  to  “  the  thing  that  is 
not”  ?  In  the  Catechism  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Trent,  mendacity  is  described  as 
‘‘  a  disease  of  the  mind  generally  incur¬ 
able.”  I  believe  that  with  some  per¬ 
sons  this  disease  is  congenital,  just  as 
kleptomania  is  with  others.  Probably 
most  of  us  have  personally  known  suf¬ 
ferers  from  pseudomania.  To  take  an 
example  from  bction,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Honeyman,  in  Thackeray’s  novel,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  thus  afflicted. 
”  Charles,”  said  Fred.  Bayham,  ‘‘  you 
had,  even  from  your  youth  up,  a  vil¬ 
lainous  habit :  it’s  my  belief  you’d 
rather  lie  than  not.”  i  once  heard  of 
a  pseudomaniac  who  excused  himself 
on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  care  to 
plagiarize  from  fact.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Mr.  Froude  would  have  adopt¬ 
ed  that  apology.  But  certain  it  is  that, 
like  a  well-known  school  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  historians,  with  whose  temper  he 
had  much  in  common,  however  alien 
from  their  beliefs,  he  preferred  to  have 
facts  of  his  own  making.  Indeed,  he 
confesses  as  much,  with  curiously  can¬ 
did  cynicism,  in  what  we  must,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  regard  as  bis  Apologia  pro  His- 
toria  Sua,  his  Divorce  of  Catherine  of 
Aragon.  “  I  do  not  pretend  to  impar¬ 
tiality.  ...  In  a  book  written  with 
such  convictions,  the  mythical  element 
cannot  be  wholly  wanting.” 

The  question  is  often  asked,  “  What, 
after  all,  can  history  teach  us  ?”  As¬ 
suredly,  the  sort  of  historical  romance 
which  writers  of  the  school  of  Mr. 
Froude  give  us  as  history  can  teach  us 
little.  It  serves  chiefly  to  confirm  our 
prejudices,  to  confuse  our  judgments, 
to  congeal  our  hearts.  But  history, 
which  is  really  such,  can  teach  us  many 
lessons  of  great  practical  value.  And 
I  do  not  know  that  they  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  indicated  by  any  one  than  by  a 
writer  of  our  own  times,  who  in  spirit 
and  tone  presents  a  most  instructive 
contrast  to  the  late  Oxford  Professor. 
It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  Mr.  Froude’s 
pages,  always  brilliant,  indeed,  but 
nearly  always  blundering  and  bluster¬ 
ing,  bitter  and  brutal,  to  the  impartial 
accuracy,  the  magisterial  serenity,  the 
sustained  self-command  which  breathe 
through  the  writings  of  Mr.  Lecky— 
writings  manifesting  a  skill  in  truly 
discerning  and  in  logically  marshalling 
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facts,  a  power  of  ratiocination,  a  sever¬ 
ity  of  taste,  a  purity  of  style,  that  make 
them  a  model  of  what  history  ought  to 
be.  1  would  refer  my  readers,  who 
would  know  this  admirable  writer’s 
views  on  the  political  value  of  history, 
to  the  weighty  Lecture  in  which  he  has 
unfolded  them.  Here  I  will  merely 
quote  one  sentence  from  it  which  ex¬ 
hibits,  as  I  judge,  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter.  “  He  who  has  learned 
to  understand  the  true  character  and 
tendencies  of  many  preceding  ages  is 
not  likely  to  go  very  far  wrong  in  esti¬ 
mating  his  own.”  And  the  reason  why 
this  is  so,  I  may  add,  was  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  two  thousand  years  ago  by  Thucyd¬ 
ides.  He  addresses  his  History  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War  to  those  who  “  are 
desirous  to  have  a  true  view  of  what 
has  happened  and  of  the  like  or  similar 
things  which  in  accordance  with  human 
nature  (Kara  to  dvOpcjiremv)  will  proba¬ 
bly  hereafter  happen.” 

History  is  the  record  of  change. 
But  there  is  one  thing  that  does  not 
substantially  change,  and  that  is  what 
Thucydides  calls  rb  dvdpCineiov,  and 
Tennyson  “  the  basis  of  the  soul.” 
And  this  is  precisely  the  reason  why 
the  muse  of  history  is  also  the  spirit  of 
prophecy.  Even  the  far-off  times  of 
Thucydides  himself  are  rich  in  lessons 
for  us  ill  this  nineteenth  century.  In¬ 
deed,  there  are  few  pages  in  any  writer 
more  worthy  of  serious  study  by  states¬ 
men  of  our  day  than  those  wherein  he 
traces  the  demoralizing  influence  of 
that  party  spirit  which  was  so  soon  to 
lay  his  country  in  the  dust.  And  here 
I  may  remark  how  curious  a  parallel  is 
suggested,  by  the  recently  discovered 
work  of  Aristotle,  between  the  story  of 
the  fall  of  the  illustrious  Hellenic  re¬ 
public  and  our  own  recent  political 
career.  The  constitutional  history  of 
Athens  extends  over  less  than  two  cen¬ 
turies.  Beginning  with  Solon,  and 
reaching  its  greatest  splendor  under 
Pericles,  it  terminates,  twenty-four 
years  after  his  death,  in  the  irremedi¬ 
able  disaster  of  .^gospotamos.  We 
know,  with  much  fulness  of  detail,  the 
course  of  Athenian  politics  during  those 
twenty-four  years — one  radical  change 
after  another  in  the  constitution  (eight 
took  place  in  the  nine  years  between 
412  and  403),  one  faction  leader  out¬ 


bidding  another  for  popular  support, 
but  all  really  indifferent  to  everything 
save  the  acquisition  or  retention  of 
place  and  power,  and  meanwhile  ”  the 
consummation  coming  past  escape.” 
Such  is  the  brief  epitome  which  the 
world’s  greatest  political  thinker  puts 
before  us  :  and  surely  it  may  well  sug¬ 
gest  to  us  most  anxious  questionings. 
But,  of  course,  the  history  of  our  own 
times  is  peculiarly  pregnant  with  di¬ 
rect  teaching  to  ourselves.  The  ex¬ 
periments  made  by  other  countries  in 
political  problems  confronting  us  are 
object-lessons  visible  to  all  save  those 
who  have  closed  the  eyes  of  their 
understanding,  than  which,  as  Butler 
notes,  nothing  is  easier.  Let  me  point 
to  two  such.  And  in  doing  so  I  will 
employ  the  words  of  a  thinker  whose 
breadth  of  judgment  and  independence 
of  mind  give  him  a  special  claim  upon 
the  attention  of  the  party  which  calls 
itself  Liberal,  and  which  at  one  time 
was  wont  with  reason  to  recognize  in 
him  its  chief  oracle.  A  sophism  now 
much  in  favor  with  many  members  of 
that  party  is  the  identifleation  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  with  the  un¬ 
checked  domination  of  majorities  told 
by  the  head.  It  is  a  sophism  which 
the  most  elementary  acquaintance  with 
the  facts  of  history  should  suffice  to  re¬ 
fute.  “  Experience  proves,”  writes 
Mill,  in  one  of  his  Essays — and  as¬ 
suredly  it  does  prove — ”  that  the  de¬ 
positaries  of  power  who  are  mere  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  people — that  is,  of  a  ma¬ 
jority — are  quite  as  ready  (when  they 
think  they  can  count  on  popular  sup¬ 
port)  as  any  organ  of  oligarchy  to  as¬ 
sume  arbitrary  power,  and  encroach 
unduly  on  the  liberty  of  private  life.” 
Again,  one  of  the  demands  most  fre¬ 
quently  made  by  those  who  pique  them¬ 
selves  on  being  “advanced”  Liberals 
is  that  members  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  should  receive  salaries  from  the 
public  funds.  Mill  strenuously  resist¬ 
ed  the  proposal,  in  his  book  On  Repre¬ 
sentative  Government,  as  tending  in¬ 
evitably  to  the  deep  degradation  of  the 
Legislature.  Mill’s  Representative  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  written  in  1861  ;  and  the 
history  of  the  civilized  world  during 
the  thirty-four  years  which  have  since 
passed  away  has  most  emphatically  cor¬ 
roborated  the  opinion  expressed  in  it 
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on  this  matter.  In  every  country 
where  the  payment  of  Parliamentary 
representatives  has  been  introduced, 
“  the  business  of  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment”  has  become  “  an  object  of  desire 
to  adventurers  of  a  low  class” — a  profes¬ 
sion  “  carried  on,  like  other  profes¬ 
sions,  with  a  view  chiefly  to  its  pecu¬ 
niary  returns,  and  under  the  demor¬ 
alizing  influences  of  an  occupation 
essentially  precarious.” 

But,  of  course,  the  question  whether 
history  possesses  any  practical  value  de¬ 
pends  upon  another — whether  we  are 
endowed  with  any  real  power  to  shape 
the  course  of  events.  Ilistory  exhibits 
the  play  of  forces,  the  operation  of 
laws,  which,  from  generation  to  gen¬ 
eration,  are  the  selfsame.  But  of  what 
kind  are  those  forces,  those  laws  ?  Are 
they  all  merely  physical,  like  the  forces 
of  matter,  the  laws  binding  nature  fast 
in  fate  ?  That  brings  us  to  the  issue 
which  divides  the  two  great  schools  of 
thought  in  history  as  elsewhere.  It  is 
an  issue  turning  mainly  on  human  per¬ 
sonality  :  whether  man  is  nothing  more 
than  ”  a  willy-nilly  current  of  sensa¬ 
tions”  or  is  really  possessed  of  true 
causality.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  enter  upon  a  metaphysical  dis¬ 
cussion.  To  me,  the  Determinist  view 
of  the  collective  as  of  the  individual 
life  of  humanity — the  view  which 
makes  of  it  mere  physiology  and 
mechanism — seems  clearly  false.  I  so 
account  it  for  this  reason — to  give  no 
other— that  it  is  flatly  opposed  to  the 
testimony  of  consciousness.  But,  un¬ 
questionably,  it  veils  or  distorts  a 
truth.  What  is  called  fatality  no  doubt 
pl^s  a  large  part  in  the  affairs  of  man. 
“  Things  are  what  they  are.  Their 
consequences  will  be  what  they  will 
be.”  Yes  ;  there  is  a  necessity  issuing 
from  the  nature  of  things.  The  action 
of  economical  and  physical  causes  is 
incessant.  There  is  a  physiological 
side  to  human  history.  But  the  action 
of  moral  causes,  of  the  ideas,  volitions, 
virtues,  vices,  whether  of  individual 
men  or  of  nations  of  men,  is  incessant 
also.  There  is  a  psychological  side  to 
human  history.  And  it  is  the  more 
important  side.  Hence  I  claim  to  in¬ 
clude  history  among  those  moral  sci¬ 
ences  which  have  the  free  actions  of 
men — relatively,  not  absolutely  free — 


for  their  subject-matter  ;  nay,  to  reckon 
it  a  province  of  psychology.  We  are 
told  that  behind  the  phenomena  we 
must  discern  the  law,  behind  contin¬ 
gency  necessity,  behind  will  nature. 
True,  but  to  concede,  or  rather  to 
maintain,  this — for  assuredly  we  must 
maintain  it — is  not  to  convert  history 
into  a  kind  of  social  physics,  to  make 
of  it,  as  the  Germans  say,  ”  eine  reiue 
Naturgeschichte.”  Man  is  not  bound 
fast  in  fate.  The  very  condition  of  his 
progress  is  to  emancipate  himself  from 
the  law  of  physical  fatality.  The  Ro¬ 
man  poet  has  formulated  it  in  one  line  : 
‘‘  Etmihi  res  non  mere  bus  subjungere 
Conor.”  Human  history,  viewed  as  a 
whole,  seems  to  me  the  record  of  the 
gradual  triumph  of  the  forces  of  con¬ 
science  and  reason  over  the  blind  forces 
of  inanimate  nature  and  the  animal 
forces  of  instinct  and  temperament  in 
man.  That  civilization  consists  solely 
in  the  knowledge  and  observance  of 
the  laws  of  physical  nature  I  consider 
the  stupidest  of  sophisms.  The  ele¬ 
ments  of  civilization  are  chiefly  moral. 
The  main  progress  of  mankind — all 
other  progress  is  subordinate  to  it— 
lies  in  the  development  of  the  ethical 
idea  which,  existing  in  our  nature  as  a 
form  of  the  mind,  an  element  of  hu¬ 
man  personality,  has  ever  more  and 
more  unfolded  itself  in  history  as  the 
vivifying  principle  of  those  ordinances 
and  institutions  whereby  we  live  as  civ¬ 
ilized  men  ;  as  the  justification  of  the 
common  might,  which  without  it  would 
be  mere  brute  force.  Hegel’s  dictum 
is  profoundly  true,  that  the  philosophy 
of  history  is  the  philosophy  of  spirit, 
which  traces  the  evolution  of  reason, 
manifesting  itself  as  the  State. 

The  greatest  lesson  written  on  hu¬ 
man  history  appears  to  me  to  be  this 
of  progress,  consisting,  above  and  be¬ 
fore  all  things,  not  in  our  ever-advanc¬ 
ing  insight  into  the  laws  of  physical 
nature  or  the  laws  of  comfort,  but  in 
our  deeper  apprehension,  as  the  ages 
roll  on,  of  the  sacredness  and  worth  of 
man  as  an  ethical  being  endowed  with 
volition,  choice,  responsibility.  There 
are  those  who  warn  us  from  time  to 
lime  of  much  in  our  existing  civiliza¬ 
tion  to  sadden  and  distress,  and  to  give 
rise  to  gloomy  forebodings.  I  do  not 
deny  that  their  minatory  denunciations 
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are  too  well  warranted.  How  can  we 
deny  it  when,  us  we  look  around  us,  we 
see  on  all  sides  the  worship  of  Mam¬ 
mon,  and  matter,  and  mechanism,  the 
enfeeblement  of  good  customs,  the 
hatred  of  real  superiorities,  the  disposi¬ 
tion  to  drift  hopelessly  before  currents 
of  popular  caprice,  to  throw  responsi¬ 
bility  upon  events,  to  acquiesce  in  es¬ 
tablished  facts  regardless  of  their  ethi¬ 
cal  significance,  and  to  justify  every¬ 
thing  by  paradoxes?  Yes,  they  have 
too  ample  warrant,  these  censors  of  the 
age.  Still,  if  we  look  to  the  past,  if 
we  survey  human  history  as  a  whole, 
or  even  those  recent  centuries  of  it 
which  we  call  modern,  must  we  not 
assuredly  believe  that 

In  the  unreasoning  progress  of  the  world 

A  wiser  spirit  is  at  work  for  us, 

A  better  eye  than  theirs  ? 

In  particular,  I  find  myself  fully  agree¬ 
ing  with  Lord  Acton  that  “  achieved 
liberty  is  the  one  ethical  result  that 
rests  upon  the  converging  and  com¬ 
bined  conditions  of  advancing  civiliza¬ 
tion  that  “  progress,  in  the  direction 
of  organized  freedom,  is  the  character¬ 
istic  fact  of  modern  history,  and  its 
tribute  to  the  theory  of  Providence.” 


I  see  ruling  in  history— its  study  would 
be  wholly  destitute  of  significance  or 
value  to  me  if  I  did  not — a  moral  or¬ 
der,  a  reason  of  things,  an  ideal.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  the  privilege  of 
every  man,  by  conforming  himself  to 
that  order,  that  reason,  that  ideal,  to 
forward,  according  to  his  measure,  the 
progress  of  the  world  ;  to  be  a  fellow- 
worker  in  the  fulfilment  of  that  unend¬ 
ing  purpose  which  runs  through  the 
ages;  anelper  in  the  accomplishment 
of  that  “  far-off  divine  event  to  which 
the  whole  creation  moves.”*  And  in 
this  conviction  I  find  an  anchor  of  the 
soul,  sure  and  steadfast,  amid  the 
crimes,  the  scaudals,  the  defeats  of 
good  causes,  the  triumphs  of  false 
principles,  of  which  history  is  full  :  I 
find  an  invincible  assurance  of  our  true 
greatness,  though,  indeed,  we  be  “  such 
stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of.” 

We  men,  who  in  the  morn  of  youth  defied 
The  elements,  must  yanish— be  it  so  1 
Enough  if  something  from  our  hands  have 
power 

To  live,  and  act,  and  serve  the  future  hour  ; 
And  if,  as  toward  the  silent  tomb  we  go. 
Through  love,  through  hope,  through  faith’s 
transcendent  dower. 

We  feel  that  we  are  greater  than  we  know. 

— Nineteenth  Century. 
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There  is  no  truth  more  distinctly 
and  generally  admitted  in  these  days 
than  that  the  one  means  of  securing 
physical  well-being  consists,  not  in  any 
religious  belief  or  worship — however 
obligatory  these  may  be  on  other 
grounds— but  in  faithful  obedience  to 
physical  laws.  Yet  men  have  taken 
many  ages  to  reach  this  truth — even  to 
discover  the  principle,  to  say  nothing 
of  fulfilling  its  requirements.  So  long 
as  mankind  remained  ignorant  of  sci¬ 
ence,  they  naturally  attempted  to  es¬ 
cape  physical  ills  and  to  secure  physi¬ 
cal  benefits  by  observing  religious  rites, 
hoping  in  this  way  to  appease  the  un¬ 
seen  powers  whom  they  imagined  con¬ 
trolled  these  issues.  But  as  such  means 
proved  unreliable  and  knowledge  grew, 
it  became  evident  that  the  results  de¬ 


sired  were  entirely  independent  of  re¬ 
ligion,  and  wholly  dependent  on  com¬ 
pliance  with  physical  laws.  This  fact 
threw  no  reflection  on  religion.  It 
simply  showed  that  men  had  mistaken 
its  sphere,  and  sought  that  through  re¬ 
ligious  channels  which  can  be  secured 
only  through  physical  ones. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  with  social  as 
with  physical  well-being.  The  one  is 


*  I  am  reminded  here  of  some  admirable 
words  of  Herder  :  ‘  ‘  Also  haben  wir  nioht  zn 
zweifeln,  dass  jede  gute  Thatigkeit  des  men- 
schliohen  Verstandes  nothwendig  einmal  die 
Humanitat  befordern  rniisse  und  befordern 
werde.  ...  Es  waltet  eine  weise  Gtkte  im 
Sohioksale  der  Mensohen  ;  daher  es  keine 
sobonere  Wilrde,  kein  dauerbafteres  und 
reineres  Olfiok  gibt,  als  im  Rathe  derselben 
zn  wirken.” — Idem  tar  Otachichie  der  Menach- 
heit,  book  xv.  4-5. 
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as  dependent  on  moral,  as  the  other  on 
physical  laws,  and  is  equally  unaffected 
by  any  religious  observance.  Chris¬ 
tianity,  it  is  true,  presents  the  highest 
standard  and  the  strongest  inspiration 
of  personal  morality  ;  but  it  formulates 
no  system  of  social  morality  applicable 
to  all  times,  and  affords  no  guarantee 
for  its  establishment.  As  society  is 
physically  based  on  laws  of  health,  so 
it  is  socially  based  on  moral  laws  ;  and 
nothing  helps  it,  in  either  case,  except 
by  promoting  obedience  to  their  re¬ 
quirements. 

Politics,  one  need  hardly  point  out, 
is  equally  powerless  with  religion  to  en¬ 
sure  social  well-being,  except  as  an  em¬ 
bodiment  of  ethical  forces.  Apart 
from  this,  it  has  often  injured  instead 
of  benefiting  society.  This,  no  more 
than  in  the  case  of  religion,  casts  any 
refiection  on  it.  It  simply  shows  that 
neither  politics  nor  religion  contributes 
the  pivot  on  which  social  welfare  turns  ; 
that  the  one  is  onlj  an  instrument,  and 
the  other  an  inspiring  motive  toward 
it ;  that  their  specific  purpose  differs 
from  that  of  morality,  with  which  they 
are  not  necessarily  identified  ;  and  that 
it  is  on  moral  or  ethical  forces,  thus 
specifically  distinct  from  both  politics 
and  religion,  that  social  progress  actu- 

ff  this  be  so — if  society  is  socially  as 
dependent  on  the  fulfilment  of  moral 
laws  as  it  is  physically  dependent  on 
the  fulfilment  of  physical  laws — it  is 
evident  that  nothing  but  a  complete 
realization  of  practical  morality —come 
whence  it  may — can  suffice  as  the  one 
and  only  condition  on  which  true  so¬ 
cial  stability  and  progress  can  be  as¬ 
sured.  Ethics,  in  fact,  by  demanding 
and  securing  obedience  to  moral  laws, 
constitutes  the  on«  solvent  of  our  social 
problem,  lust  as  aqua  regia  is  the  one 
solvent  01  gold,  and  hydrofiuoric  acid 
of  glass.  If  the  mass  of  men — for  this 
is  the  point— are  ever  to  be  substan¬ 
tially  and  permanently  elevated,  it  can 
only  be  through  a  universal  and  exact 
compliance  with  ethical  laws.  But 
then  it  would  be  done  easily.  What 
now  looks  so  impossible  would  be  natu¬ 
ral  and  simple,  because  it  would  be 
done  in  the  one  only  natural  way,  just 
as  gold,  so  impervious  to  any  other 
liquid,  disappears  at  once  in  nitro- 


hydrochloric  acid,  and  ^lass,  so  abso¬ 
lutely  insoluble  otherwise,  melts  in- 
stantly  in  hydrofluoric.  What  is  now 
a  problem,  and  must  always  remain  so, 
so  long  as  the  one  means  of  solving  it 
is  ne^ected,  or  only  imperfectly  ap- 
lied,  ceases  to  bo  such  when  this  means 
ecomes  adequately  operative. 

But  in  order  that  ethics  may  become 
thus  practically  effective  for  social  ends, 
it  must  be  loosened  from  its  academical 
grave-clothes,  and  set  free  to  take  its 
true  place  among  other  sciences.  Mo¬ 
rality  must  no  longer  be  confined  to  per¬ 
sonal  obligation,  but  be  recognized 
equally  as  the  rule  of  social  well  being 
— as  completely  as  gravitation  is  felt  to 
be  the  law  of  safety,  or  sanitation  of 
health.  “  I  claim  for  ethics,”  says 
Professor  Muirhead,  “  that  it  is  a  sci¬ 
ence  in  the  same  sense  as  any  one  of 
the  physical  or  mental  sciences.” 
“  What  is  characteristic  of  our  time  in 
this  regard  is  not  the  rise  of  a  new 
study,  but  the  new  significance  that 
has  come  to  be  attached  to  an  old  one. 
The  practical  importance  of  the  science 
of  ethics,  as  offering  valuable  aid  tow¬ 
ard  the  solution  of  problems  that  vex 
our  daily  life,  has  come  to  be  more 
fully  recognized.”  * 

Our  social  problem,  stated  in  brief, 
consists  in  harmonizing  the  needs  of 
subsistence  with  the  demands  of  cul¬ 
ture.  So  long  as  the  populace  make  no 
demand  for  their  due  share  in  social 
benefits,  the  pressure  of  this  problem 
is  not  felt.  But  this  demand  is  sure  to 
arise  at  a  certain  stage  in  human  prog¬ 
ress,  and  this  stage  nas  certainly  been 
reached  in  Ei^land,  America,  and 
many  parts  of  Europe.  The  question 
therefore  is  a  pressing  practical  one- 
how  can  the  entire  mass  of  men,  those 
especially  who  have  to  labor  for  subsist¬ 
ence,  duly  share  the  social  and  intel¬ 
lectual,  as  well  as  material  benefits,  to 
which  as  men  they  are  justly  entitled? 
How  can  they  be  so  raised  and  qualified 
as  to  be  able  to  share  them  ?  Our  posi¬ 
tion  is  that  this,  with  all  that  it  in¬ 
volves — the  end  of  war,  slavery,  crime, 
and  industrial  conflict — will  only  be 
accomplished  through  an  ethical  sys¬ 
tem  of  human  life,  as  different  from 
the  present  one  as  can  well  be  imag- 


•  *  Mements  of  Ethics,  pp.  11,  26. 
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ined  ;  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  show 
this  io  detail,  comprising  our  remarks 

■  under  the  three  following  heads  :  (1) 
The  Impossible  Political  Solution  ;  h) 
The  Impossible  Religious  Solution  ;  (3) 
The  Possible  Ethicw  Solution. 

I  I.— The  Impossible  Political  Solu¬ 

tion. 

Politics,  simply  as  a  device  or  bar- 
I  gain,  has  always  been  the  first  resource 
’  of  mankind  for  remedying  social  mis¬ 
chief  and  adjusting  social  rights,  just 
as  religion,  as  a  creed  or  rite,  has  been 
I  their  first  resource  for  defence  against 
physical  ills.  Into  neither  has  the 
moral  or  scientific  element  entered,  ex¬ 
cept  by  slow  degrees  ;  and  so  long  as  it 
I  has  been  absent,  both  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  powerless.  Politics,  as  a  piece 
of  social  machinery,  unguided  and  un- 
I  controlled  by  moral  law,  can  only  bo  a 

I  temporary  palliative,  if  it  be  not  a 

\  positive  evil.  As  an  instrument,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  may  be  used  equally  for 
or  against  men’s  true  interests,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  hand  that  directs  it  and  the 
spirit  that  pervades  it.  And  the  tradi¬ 
tional  force  and  sacredness  of  law  only 
}  augment  its  mischief  when  it  is  on  the 
*  wrong  side.  Law  atone  may  stifle,  it 
caunot  settle  strife  ;  it  may  silence,  but 
cannot  remove  discontent.  Everything 
in  politics  depends  on  the  kind  and 
measure  of  ethical  truth  it  embodies  ; 
otherwise,  instead  of  alleviating  social 
difficulties,  it  becomes  a  fruitful  source 
;  of  them. 

j  In  order  that  politics  may  truly 
’  serve  social  ends,  both  its  principles 

and  methods  must  be  truly  ethical. 
This  is  why,  of  the  two  chief  political 
schools,  the  aristocratic,  the  principle 
of  which,  government  by  the  few,  is 
unethical,  has  never  afforded  any  per¬ 
manent  relief  in  social  crises.  In  these, 
recourse  has  always  been  had  to  the 
democratic  principle,  government  by 
the  people,  which  is  truly  ethical,  and 
which  can  alone  be  relied  on  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  real  interests  of  the  entire 
community.  But  if  politics  is  to  serve 
society,  its  methods  must  be  ethical  as 
well  as  its  principles.  Even  the  demo¬ 
cratic  principle  becomes  open  to  grave 
abuse  when  its  methods  are  not  morally 
safeguarded.  When  democracy,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  the  faithful  expression 


of  the  popular  will,  is  simply  a  stalk¬ 
ing  horse  lor  the  promotion  of  the  vis¬ 
ionary  ideas  of  unscrupulous  politi¬ 
cians,  it  becomes  entirely  demoralized, 
and  may  work  as  much  mischief  as 
the  rigid  theories  of  aristocracy  itself. 

The  three  chief  hindrances  to  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  ethics  to  politics  are  :  aris¬ 
tocratic  pretensions,  philanthropic  or¬ 
ganization,  and  socialistic  schemes. 
The  first — embodied  prominently  to¬ 
day  in  the  prerogative  of  the  House  of 
Lords — is  a  very  ancient  obstacle  to 
ethical  progress,  and  the  social  injury 
it  has  worked  is,  as  Dominie  Sampson 
would  have  said,  “  prodigious.”  The 
plea  that  aristocratic  opposition  to  the 
popular  will  operates  as  a  necessary  re¬ 
straint  rests  entirely  on  the  lack  of 
education  and  culture  which  that  op¬ 
position  has  encouraged.  This  duly 
supplied,  as  it  is  now  getting  to  be,  the 
plea  altogether  vanishes.  Men’s  eyes 
are  also  gradually  opening  to  the  fact 
that  philanthropic  organization  is  not 
entirely  the  blessing  it  seems  ;  that  it 
removes  the  consequences  rather  than 
the  causes  of  social  misery,  which  it 
may  even  tend  to  perpetuate,  and  thus 
diverts  men’s  minds  from  the  real  cure 
— moral  and  social  reform  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  institutions.  A  new  hin¬ 
drance  to  political  progress  has  of  late 
arisen,  in  what  claims  to  be  society’s 
sole  hope  and  refuge — State  socialism. 
This  is  inconsistent  with  ethical  teach¬ 
ing,  because  it  shunts  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  government  from  the  people, 
through  its  elected  representatives,  to 
an,  irresponsible,  fictitious  entity,  called 
“  the  State  relying  exclusively  on 
political  machinery,  apart  from  the 
characters  of  men  and  institutions. 
Our  Social  Problem  will  certainly  never 
be  solved  by  any  such  cut  and  dried 
methods  ;  by  mere  political  screw-driv¬ 
ing,  just  another  turn  of  the  socialist 
winch,  and  the  thing  is  done.  Not 
very  long  since,  Mr.  Tom  Mann  told  a 
public  meeting  that  “  it  was  within 
tbe  power  of  the  people  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  in  a  few  short  hours  to  make  so 
great  a  change  that  poverty  as  they 
knew  it  to-day  should  be  banished  from 
the  land  forever.”  To  this,  Mr.  E.  0. 
Greening  justly  replied,  that  “  it  would 
be  a  calamity  if  our  people  were  delud¬ 
ed  by  State  socialistic  ideas  of  curing 
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poverty  instantaneously  by  mere  legis¬ 
lation.  The  poverty  was  not  simply  of 
condition,  it  was  mental.  If  all  the 
wealth  of  Lombard  Street  were  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  most  wretched  poor 
of  Whitechapel  that  (Saturday)  night, 
a  large  proportion  of  it  would  have 
found  its  way  ere  Monday  into  the  big 
brewer’s  banking  account.*  The  true 
cure  for  poverty  was  to  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  poor  to  work  out  their  own 
redemption.” 

The  great  mistake  of  ultra-socialism 
is  that,  instead  of  adjusting,  it  pro¬ 
poses  to  obliterate  the  two  chief  social 
lactors,  individuality  and  inequality. 
That  these  may  be,  at  times,  sources 
of  injustice  and  hindrances  to  progres¬ 
sive  legislation,  is  no  ground  whatever 
for  attempting  to  expunge  them.  As 
elements  in  the  constitution  of  society, 
they  arc  as  capable  of  advancing  as  of 
retarding  its  interests— of  benefiting  as 
of  injuring  wage  earners,  of  reforming 
as  of  maintaining  individual  abuses, 
according  to  their  ethical  or  non-ethi- 
cal  treatment.  These  prime  factors  of 
society  are  indeed  so  bound  up  with 
the  social  fabric  that,  in  proposing  to 
discard  them,  socialism  is  attempting 
the  impossible.  Do  away  with  indi¬ 
vidual  responsibility— shift  obligation 
on  to  an  irresponsible  body,  called  “  the 
State” — and  all  sense  of  duty  and  all 
incentive  to  effort  would  alike  be  gone. 
Wipe  out  inequality  in  station,  and  the 
great  impulse  to  improvement,  and  the 
chief  deterrent  to  evil,  would  be  both 
taken  away.  In  a  word,  ethical  rela¬ 
tion  and  condition,  summed  up  in 
character,  fundamentally  governs -and 
qualifies  all  political  elements  and 
methods.  It  is  not  the  laws  of  politi¬ 
cal  economy  that  constitute  the  real 
difficulty  in  solving  our  social  problem, 
but  the  violation,  on  the  part  of  indi¬ 
viduals  or  communities,  of  moral  laws. 


the  Daily  News  remarked,  “  The  high 
character  and  lofty  moral  standard  so 
conspicuous  among  the  leaders  of  the 
working  classes  are  favorable  and  en¬ 
couraging  symptoms  of  which  the  na¬ 
tion  has  good  reason  to  be  proud.” 
True  as  this  may  be,  in  the  main,  there 
is  another  side  that  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  All  capitalists  and  labor 
leaders  do  not  deserve  this  eulogium ; 
and  that  the  working  classes  are  deep¬ 
ly  infected  with  a  belief  in  socialistic 
theories,  in  total  ignorance  of  their 
moral  and  political  inconsistencies, 
was  made  but  too  evident  by  their  en¬ 
dorsement  at  the  late  Congress  by  a 
large  majority.  The  absolute  imprac¬ 
ticability  of  such  ideas,  however,  prac¬ 
tically  reduces  such  a  vote  to  an  igno¬ 
rant  and  blind  protest  against  injustice. 
This  injustice  it  is  the  business  of  ethics 
and  ethical  politicians  to  remove  ;  and 
when  the  working  classes  once  see  that 
society  is  in  earnest  in  dealing  with  so¬ 
cial  problems,  they  will  no  longer  rely 
on  visionary  schemes  to  abate  the  evils 
and  wrongs  under  which  they  suffer. 


11. — The  Impossible  Religious  Solu¬ 
tion. 


Politics  having  virtually  failed  to 
solve  our  social  problem,  it  has  become 
customary  with  religious  writers  to  as¬ 
sert  that  Christianity  is  the  true  solvent 
of  it.  Such  is  undoubtedly  the  claim 
of  the  Christian  Church  —one  specially 
put  forth  by  the  Church  of  England. 
But  this  is  certainty  a  misconception, 
arising  in  part  from  overlooking  the 
nature  of  the  problem,  and  from  con¬ 
fusing  the  power  to  inspire  a  movement 
with  the  provision  for  carrying  it  out. 
This  will  become  clear  by  inquiring, 
What  has  Christianity  done  ?  and  how 
has  it  done  it  ?  Christianity  has  con¬ 
ferred  on  society  inestimable  blessings 
which  it  would  be  inexcusable  to  over¬ 


As  Mr.  Delves,  president  of  the  last 
Trades’  Union  Congress,  truly  said, 
“We  have  more  to  fear  from  drinking 
and  gambling  than  from  all  the  capi¬ 
talists  of  the  country.”  Happily,  as 


*  Here  is  SQ  actual  illustration.  An  Illinois 
banker  marked  the  money  be  paid  out  to  wage 
earners  on  Saturday  night,  and  on  the  Mon¬ 
day  night,  of  the  700  dollars  thus  paid,  300 
dollars  had  come  back  from  the  saloons  of  the 
town. 


look.  But  are  they  not  sometimes 
misconceived  and  exaggerated  ?  Do 
we  not  expect  from  it  what  it  cannot 
do,  and  was  never  intended  to  do  ?  So 
far  as  the  past  is  concerned,  Christian¬ 
ity,  as  represented  by  churches,  has 
unquestionably  often  winked  at  social 
wrongs,  upheld  slavery,  supported  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  favored  class  distinc¬ 
tions  and  political  injustice.  The  sa¬ 
cred  authority  of  the  Bible  and  the  pul- 
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pit  have  actually  been  suborned  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  grossest  social  tyranny.  What 
Christianity  has  really  done  for  society 
has  been  to  secure  a  constituency  of  the 
best  and  wealthiest  persons,  together 
with  a  large  middle  trading  class,  and 
having  obtained  for  this  constituency 
the  blessings  of  peace,  liberty,  and  jus¬ 
tice,  it  has  placed  it  as  a  buffer  be¬ 
tween  the  aristocracy  and  the  prole¬ 
tariat.  Further,  by  encouraging  be¬ 
nevolence  and  hopes  of  amelioration, 
Christianity  has  checked  revolutionary 
sentiments.  But  it  has  not  actually 
lifted  the  populace  socially  by  securing 
the  necessary  reforms.  Ii  it  be  replied 
this  is  a  question  of  character,  what, 
we  ask,  ought  to  touch  that  like  Chris¬ 
tianity?  But  the  fact  that  Christian¬ 
ity  docs  not  usually  raise  character, 
apart  from  favorable  conditions,  shows 
that  moral  deformities  call  for  other 
than  religious  remedies,  for  such  as 
affect  heredity  and  environment.  Un¬ 
derneath  our  Christian  respectability 
there  are  curses  it  hides  but  cannot  de¬ 
stroy.  Our  social  wrecks  drop  into 
dishonored  graves,  while  the  sleek 
tradesman,  who  pays  his  five  guineas  a 
year  to  religious  charities^  as  his  quota 
of  social  obligation,  passes  by  on  the 
other  side. 

That  Christianity  simply  cannot  solve 
onr  social  problem  may  be  also  inferred 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  has  con¬ 
ferred  social  blessings.  When  we  come 
to  inquire  how  this  has  been  done,  we 
find  that  it  has  not  been  through  its 
specific  religious  teaching,  but  through 
its  ethical  principles.  It  has  been  be¬ 
cause  the  moral  level  of  Christianity  is 
so  much  higher  than  that  of  other  re¬ 
ligions  that  it  has  wrought  these  bene¬ 
ficial  changes.  This  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  these  reforms  have  mostly 
taken  place  during  the  present  century. 
As  a  religious  system,  Christianity  has 
been  before  the  world  eighteen  centu¬ 
ries,  but,  for  the  greater  part  of  that 
time,  it  did  comparatively  little  for 
man’s  social  advancement,  often,  in¬ 
deed,  retarded  it — oppressing  instead 
of  blessing  men.  It  may  be  quite  true 
that,  as  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  says, 
“  the  Christian  law,  rightly  interpret¬ 
ed,  eontains  the  solution  of  the  social 
problem,”  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  is  Christianity’s  province  to  work 


out  this  solution.  If  so,  it  is  curious 
that  it  has  taken  eighteen  centuries  al¬ 
most  to  discover  this  Christian  law, 
and  that,  during  the  last  century,  when 
religious  tenets  were  discussed  and  ex¬ 
pounded  ad  nauseam,  nothing  what¬ 
ever  was  done  to  effect  the  social  eman¬ 
cipation  of  mankind  ;  while  war,  sla¬ 
very,  drink,  and  lust  held  their  mad 
carnival  unchecked.  What  shall  we 
say  to-day  of  the  moral  effect  of  tradi¬ 
tional  and  Church  Christianity,  when, 
even  in  the  highest  places  of  culture, 
unmentionable  iniquities  are  being 
practised  ?  This  late  discovery  of  the 
ethical  quality  of  Christianity,  instead 
of  showing  that  it  is  the  source  of  the 
ethical  movement  of  onr  time,  and  the  * 
destined  solvent  of  social  problems, 
rather  goes  to  show  that  it  is  the  inde¬ 
pendent  advance  of  society  in  ethical, 
as  in  other  science,  that  has  drawn 
men’s  attention  to  the  ethical  princi¬ 
ples  of  Christianity,  and  to  the  po'wer 
which,  in  connection  with  religious  be¬ 
liefs  and  practice,  they  may  indirectly 
exert  in  securing  the  highest  ends  of 
social  life. 

There  are  many  other  considerations 
which  show  that  Christianity  as  a  sys¬ 
tem—  Christianity  per  se — cannot  solve 
our  social  problem  ;  as,  for  instance, 
its  failure  to  secure  the  highest  indi¬ 
vidual  type  of  character  ;  its  identifica¬ 
tion  of  morality  with  a  special  creed  ; 
its  “  other-worldliness,”  and  its  secta¬ 
rianism. 

A  large  part  of  our  social  difficulties 
is  at  once  removed  when  individuals  of 
influence  attain  a  high  degree  of  moral 
character.  But  Christianity  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  conspicuously  success¬ 
ful  in  this  respect.  ”  Public  and  pri¬ 
vate  morality  in  England  to-day”  may 
be,  as  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  says,  ”  high¬ 
er  than  at  any  time  in  the  past,”  with¬ 
out  being  of  a  very  exalted  type. 
Proofs  of  this,  indeed,  are  to  be  found 
on  every  hand.  The  following  extract 
from  the  life  of  an  earnest  American 
evangelical  worker,  though  written 
some  years  ago,  is  not  without  point 
to-day.  Referring  to  the  prisons  and 
hospitals  he  visited,  he  says  :  “  But, 
after  all,  the  inefficiency  of  religion 
doesn’t  strike  me  so  much  in  such 
places  as  in  what  I  see  every  day,  and 
what  1  realize  constantly  of  our  New 
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England  religion.  It  is  affecting  so 
sadly  little  any  of  our  practical  busi¬ 
ness  relations,  so  seldom  making  a  mer¬ 
chant  exactly  honest,  so  seldom  inspir¬ 
ing  men  with  genial  kindness  and 
charity  toward  one  another  [what  ex¬ 
amples  one  could  furnish  of  this]  ;  no, 
never  hardly  entering  the  least  in  a 
■  politician’s  duties,  or  influencing  his 
operations.  There  is  so  much  of  the 
dogma— Calvin  piety — and  so  little 
which  makes  men  better  men,  I  am  al¬ 
most  hopeless  sometimes,  and  I  fully 
believe  that  New  England  piety,  if  it 
doesn’t  change  very  considerably  soon, 
will,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  gen¬ 
erations,  run  out.”*  This  want  of  a 
distinctively  higher  type  of  character, 
as  the  necessary  product  of  Christian 
belief,  has  sadly  impaired  Christianity 
as  a  social  force. 

Identification  of  morality  with  a 
particular  religious  creed  is  another 
hindrance  in  this  direction.  Some  of 
the  older  evangelical  writers  have  actu¬ 
ally  held  that  morality  was  impossible 
apart  from  their  “  views  of  truth.” 
One  such  writer  gravely  assures  us  that 
a  man  may  be  “  personally  chaste  and 
sober,  amiable,  humble,  veracious, 
faithful,  and  withal  humane  and  gen¬ 
erous,”  and  yet,  if  lacking  what  this 
writer  terras  “  godliness” — i.e.,  a  par¬ 
ticular  creed — these  qualities  ‘‘  are  des¬ 
titute  of  the  very  first  principles  of  true 
morality.”  Is  not  this  tendency  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  recognize  the  value  of  morality 
apart  from  its  association  with  our  own 
cherished  beliefs  still  extant,  and  often 
a  great  practical  hindrance  to  the  close 
union,  for  moral  ends,  of  those  hold¬ 
ing  and  those  rejecting  the  Christian 
creeds — a  hindrance  which  cannot  fail 
to  operate  disastrously  on  the  ethical 
progress  of  society  ?  To  acknowledge 
moral  worth  and  the  power  of  moral 
forces  detracts  nothing  from  the  truth 
or  authority  of  Christianity  in  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  sphere.  One  might  almost  as 
well  claim  for  Christianity  the  right  to 
teach  astronomy  or  physics,  as  expect  it 
to  solve  the  social  problem  of  to-day. 


*  lAfe  cf  Charlea  Luring.  Brace,  founder  of  the 
New  York  Children’s  Aid  Society.  Ue  was  a 
fearless  tmtb-eeeker.  *'  I  have  no  more  fear,  ” 
he  said  “  of  free-thinking  khan  I  have  of  char¬ 
ity.”  Many  similar  statements  to  the  above, 
of  later  date,  might  be  added. 
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declaring,  with  the  above-quoted  writ¬ 
er,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  ‘‘  a 
science  of  ethics,”  no  morality  inde¬ 
pendent  of  theology — i.e.,  his  theology 
‘‘  Other  -  worldliness”  —  especially 
when,  as  it  often  is,  excessive— fur¬ 
ther  hampers  Christianity  in  its  at¬ 
tempt  to  deal  with  social  questions. 
As  a  religious  system,  Christianity 
must  be  primarily  concerned  with  a 
future,  rather  than  with  the  present 
life,  and  with  individual  preparation 
for  it.  No  student  of  Scripture  can 
fail  to  see  that  this  is  its  main  burden. 
As  a  consequence,  our  duty  to  God 
naturally  takes  precedence  of  our  duty 
to  man.  Ethically  considered,  how¬ 
ever,  nothing  can  be  more  false  or  per¬ 
nicious  than  any  rivalry  or  severance 
between  the  two.  These  duties  may 
lie  in  different  levels,  that  to  God 
loftier  and  more  sacred,  yet  not  more 
obligatory  or  essential  to  true  char¬ 
acter,  than  our  duty  to  man.  Practi¬ 
cally,  the  two  stand,  where,  indeed, 
Christ  places  them,  side  by  side — hav¬ 
ing  distinction,  but  not  inequality.  To 
put  this  point  in  a  concrete  form,  what 
could  it  signify  to  one  ‘‘  fit  for  heav¬ 
en”  whether  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
sanitation,  or  proper  housing  of  the 
poor,  were  being  made  ?  If  he  spoke 
in  the  way  Christians  have  often 
argued,  or  acted,  he  would  say,  ‘‘  No  ; 
such  efforts  are  nowhere  ‘  taught  in 
Scripture.’  What  Christianity  teaches 
is  that  you  should  make  everybody  ‘  fit 
for  heaven,’  like  I  am,  and  then  the 
sooner  they  get  there  the  better. '  ’  Yet, 
from  another  point  of  view,  these  ethi¬ 
cal  and  scientific  methods  might  be  the 
very  thing  needed  to  so  elevate  and 
purify  the  homes  and  lives  of  men  as 
to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  listen 
to  and  receive  the  Christian  message. 

The  sectarianism  which  seems  in¬ 
separable  from  religious  systems  and  is 
certainly  full  blown  in  Christian  lands, 
is  also  a  manifest  barrier  to  any  con¬ 
certed  endeavor  arising  in  the  Churches 
toward  solving  our  Social  Problem. 
This,  of  all  things,  requires  compre¬ 
hension  and  unanimity,  a  universal  and 
combined  effort  to  impeach  greed,  to 
brand  injustice,  and  to  appeal  with  one 
voice  to  the  legislature  to  bring  the 
power  of  law  to  bear  on  the  common 
good.  Instead  of  which,  each  Church 
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is  organizing  its  own  “  Social  Union” 
or  ”  movement,”  while  what  is  termed 
a  “  Labor  Church”  has  been  formed, 
outside  all  other  Churches,  to  specially 
represent  the  religious  or  ethical  side 
of  social  questions.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  separate  social  organizations 
outside  the  Churches  is  not  only  itself 
a  confession  that  Christianity,  in  its 
own  proper  character,  cannot  meet  the 
social  demands  of  the  time,  but  tends 
to  defeat  that  end  by  its  want  of  unity 
of  aim  and  the  exclusion  of  those  who 
cannot  accept  Church  standards.  Most 
of  these  “  social  movements”  are,  in 
fact,  forms  of  benevolence,  on  a  wide 
scale,  carried  on  chiefly  for  the  benefit 
of  members  of  the  particular  Church 
or  sect  maintaining  them,  and  do  not 
pretend  seriously  to  attack,  through 
political  action,  the  curses  of  the  times. 
These  can  never  be  destroyed  by  any¬ 
thing  short  of  a  national  policy.  The 
I  check  to  labor  reform,  due  to  the  division 
between  the  Radicals  led  by  John  Burns, 
and  the  Socialists  under  Keir  Hardie 
and  the  Independent  Labor  Party,  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  mischief  of 
sectarianism,  from  which  the  Churches 
might  take  a  lesson.  The  only  social 
ideal  Christianity  can  consistently  prom¬ 
ise  to  work  out  alone  is  that  millennium 
of  converted  humanity,  faintly  adum- 
[  brated  in  some  parts  of  Scripture,  and 
I  which  our  Christian  forefathers  actu¬ 
ally  believed  in.  Were  it  indeed  possi¬ 
ble  to  conceive  of  a  world,  in  which 
every  one  actually  lived  and  acted  al¬ 
ways  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  Jesus  Christ,  Christian¬ 
ity  might  indeed  claim  to  have  solved 
our  Social  Problem  ;  but  this  is  a  con¬ 
summation  which,  however  devoutly  to 
be  wished,  can  hardly  be  said  to  bo 
within  the  range  of  practical  possi¬ 
bility. 

III.— The  Possible  Ethical  Solu¬ 
tion. 

If  the  foregoing  positions  be  sound, 
it  follows  naturally  that  an  ethical  so¬ 
lution  of  our  Social  Problem  is  alone 
possible.  This  only  can  ensure  that 
ol)edience  to  moral  laws  on  which  so¬ 
cial  well-being  depends.  But  to  effect 
this,  ethics  must  be  lifted  from  its 
present  academical  limitations,  take  its 
rightful  place  as  a  necessary  factor  in 
N*w  8*kim._Vol.  LXn.,  Ho.  6 


education,  and  be  applied  practically 
to  the  every-day  affairs  of  life.  In 
short,  it  must  have  an  equal  place  as¬ 
signed  to  it  with  other  sciences,  as  one 
of  the  greatest  safeguards  and  pieser- 
vatives  of  society.  Three  progressive 
changes  necessary  to  solve  our  social 
problem  may  be  justly  anticipated  as 
the  result  of  such  general  ethical  culti¬ 
vation. 

1.  A  higher  type  of  public  character. 
That  Christianity  does  not,  as  already 
suggested,  produce  the  highest  type 
even  of  private  character  is  only  too 
apparent.  One  could  easily  give  in¬ 
stances  of  this.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  even  as  regards  personal 
virtue,  healthy  moral  training  and  en¬ 
vironment  are  far  more  potent  than  re¬ 
ligious  teaching,  especially  where  moral 
obligation  is  not  clearly  defined  and 
emphasized.  But  this  is  still  more 
manifest  as  regards  public  character, 
on  which  social  virtue  so  much  de¬ 
pends.  This  Is  confessedly  conven¬ 
tional.  Christianity  has  done  absolute¬ 
ly  nothing  to  raise  the  tone  of  it,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  few  isolated  instances.  Many 
men  who  are  excellent  persons  in  pri¬ 
vate  fail  utterly  in  public  life.  And  it 
is  clear  that  Christianity  will  never  of 
itself  raise  the  type  of  public  character, 
because  this  depends  on  knowledge  and 
training,  which  ethics  alone  can  give. 
Acceptance  of  Christianity,  in  fact, 
never  has  lifted  men  generally  to  the 
true  ethical  standard  of  action,  irre¬ 
spective  of  contemporary  thought  and 
custom  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  man¬ 
kind  have  frequently  lowered  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  Christian  morality  to  the  level 
of  prevailing  sentiment.  Social  evils 
— e.g.,  war,  slavery,  and  drink — have 
not  only  been  tolerated  but  openly  sup¬ 
ported  by  Christians,  and  are  in  a 
measure  still  supported  by  them,  at  any 
rate,  war  and  drink  are.  And  it  is 
only  when  an  ethical  view  of  such  ques¬ 
tion  is  reached — not  through  religious 
“  conversion,”  but  through  an  educa¬ 
tional  process,  due  to  the  growth  of 
public  opinion — that  the  moral  truth 
of  the  matter  is  perceived,  and  the  real 
teaching  of  Christianity  vindicated. 
All  this  goes  to  show  that,  just  as  in 
science  and  athletics,  so  in  mural  cliar- 
acter,  education  and  training  in  the 
principles  in  question  are  absolutely 
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necessary  to  create  a  new  type.  Think¬ 
ing  about,  or  believing  in,  athletics  will 
never  make  a  man  an  athlete  ;  and  so 
18  it  with  the  type  of  character  needed 
for  social  progress.  That  Christian 
teachers  and  Churches  do  not  demand 
such  a  character  as  a  condition  of 
Christian  profession  is  easily  explained. 
Uow  could  they  demand  that  which, 
for  the  mass  of  men,  depends  on  con¬ 
ditions  that  do  not  exist — but  which 
must  exist  before  the  “  Kingdom  of 
God”  can  come?  The  conventional 
type  of  character  may  do  to  get  to 
heaven  with,  but  it  will  never  make  a 
paradise  of  earth. 

2.  Unity  in  Social  Reform.  It  is 
astonishing  what  an  amount  of  force 
is  now  wasted  through  the  want  of  any 
kind  of  unity  or  co-operation  between 
philanthropic  and  reforming  agencies. 
Established  in  complete  independence 
of  each  other,  they  often,  even  when 
their  objects  arc  similar,  appear  to  fight 
simply  for  their  own  hand,  never  ven¬ 
turing  to  act  in  concert.  This  tend¬ 
ency  to  focus  effort  on  one  point  ex¬ 
clusively  clearly  puts  an  organization 
at  considerable  disadvantage.  In  the 
case  of  temperance,  for  instance,  one 
of  our  most  practical  social  reforms, 
there  are  a  hundred  things  that  encour¬ 
age  drinking  indirectly — great  brewing 
and  distilling  companies  and  interests, 
vintage  industries,  and  so  forth — none 
of  which  are  touched  by  a  society  aim¬ 
ing  only  at  making  converts  to  absti¬ 
nence.  Ethical  teaching  would  un¬ 
questionably  introduce  a  greater  unity 
into  social  reform,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  greater  comprehensiveness,  so 
that  efforts  at  present  casually  directed 
now  to  one  point  and  now  to  another, 
might  be  simultaneously  brought  to 
bear  on  all  forms  and  degrees  of  the 
evil  aimed  at.  The  need  of  this  unity 
and  concentration  of  organization,  so 
as  to  ensure  the  most  comprehensive 
range,  and  yet  the  most  effective  at¬ 
tack  at  each  point,  is  equally  manifest 
in  every  kind  of  reforming  agency. 
Ethical  training  would  teach  men  how 
they  need  to  meet  the  social  enemies  of 
mankind  -drink,  impurity,  sweating, 
gambling,  poverty,  etc. — at  all  points, 
as  they  have  never  yet  done,  if  they 
would  bring  off  society  victor  in  the 
dire  struggle  with  its  foes. 


3.  Law  ranged  wholly  on  the  moral 
side.  On  nothing  would  ethical  cul¬ 
ture  exert  a  more  salutary  influence 
than  on  legislation  and  legal  decisions. 
This  is  confessedly  a  chaos  of  tradition 
and  arbitrary  rule,  and  a  hotbed  of 
professionalism,  full  of  the  direst  temp¬ 
tations  to  men  of  ability  to  sacrifice 
morality  to  personal  gain  or  fame. 
What  will  advance  their  own  interests 
and  standing  or  the  fads  of  their  con¬ 
stituents  or  clients  far  more  influences 
members  of  Parliament,  solicitors,  and 
barristeis,  than  the  real  needs  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  the  true  ends  of  justice. 
How  much  tradition  and  custom  still 
sway  the  appropriation  of  a  nation’s 
revenues,  and  the  dealings  with  the 
public  purse  !  What  pensions  are  still 
bestowed  on  the  rich  in  spite  of  the 
needs  and  hardships  of  the  ])oor! 
Ethical  principles  duly  taught  would 
assuredly  change  all  this,  by  bringing 
law  over,  both  in  principle  and  prac¬ 
tice,  to  the  moral  side.  Nothing  more 
completely  enshrines  the  custom  or 
drift  of  the  time,  whatever  it  be,  than 
law  ;  so  that  were  society  constitution¬ 
ally  ethical  instead  of  conventional, 
this  could  not  fail  to  be  prominently 
marked  in  legislation  and  legal  action. 
One  can  hardly  put  a  limit  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  in  which  law  courts,  as  well  as 
Acts  of  Parliament,  might  redeem  so¬ 
ciety — create  a  higher  moral  tone  and 
practice — were  their  objects  and  meth¬ 
ods  invariably  dictated,  not  by  self-in¬ 
terest  or  policy,  but  by  a  truly  ethical 
instinct.  As  Mr.  William  Black  justly 
says  in  one  of  his  novels,  ‘‘ Youcaa 
make  men  moral  by  the  action  of  Par¬ 
liament.  For  what  is  morality  but  the 
perfect  adjustment  of  the  human  or¬ 
ganism  to  the  actual  conditions  of  life, 
the  observance  by  the  human  being  of 
those  unchangeable,  inexorable  laws  of 
the  universe,  to  break  which  is  death, 
physical  or  spiritual,  as  the  case  may 
be?  .  .  .  There  is  not  an  Education 
Bill,  or  a  University  Tests  Bill,  or  an 
Industrial  Dwellings  Bill,  you  pass 
which  has  not  its  effect,  for  good  or 
ill,  on  the  relations  between  the  people 
of  a  country  and  those  eternal  laws  of 
right  which  are  ever  demanding  fulfil¬ 
ment.” 

Of  the  vast  social  changes  consequent 
on  general  ethical  cultivation— raising 
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the  typo  of  character,  unifying,  social 
reform,  and  securing  law  exclusively 
on  the  side  of  morality — we  can  at  pres¬ 
ent  form  no  idea.  We  may  look  at 
these  changes  both  on  the  side  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  economy,  and  in  either  case 
we  are  struck  witli  the  amazing  revo¬ 
lution  which  a  faithful  application  of 
ethical  principles  could  not  fail  to  in¬ 
duce.  At  present,  life  and  money,  as 
well  as  character,  are  staked  and 
wrecked,  with  appalling  results  in 
sickness,  suffering,  death,  and  ruin, 
two-thirds  of  which,  at  least,  could  be 
absolutely  obliterated  if  men  obeyed 
the  moral  conditions  of  social  welfare. 
We  never  can  be  too  strongly  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  all  prevent! ble  suf¬ 
fering,  disease,  crime,  and  loss  is  so 
much  social  dead-weight,  dragging  hu¬ 
manity  downward,  and  keeping  it 
down  ;  and  that  no  benevolent  efforts 
can  ever  effectually  decrease  this  incu¬ 
bus,  which  fallsi  especially  on  those 
least  able  to  sustain  it.  We  can  never 
efface  the  moral  and  social  degrada¬ 
tion  arising  from  injustice  and  igno¬ 
rance  by  charities  or  mercantile  de¬ 
vices.  There  has  been  no  greater  curse 
to  society  than  the  halo  thrown  around 
benevolence  by  a  mistaken  piety.  Half 
the  money  spent  in  indolent  largesses, 
industriously  applied  to  practical  re¬ 
forms,  would  have  made  the  world  an¬ 
other  place.  A  merchant  does  not 
atone  for  the  crime  of  imperilling  ships 
and  men  by  sagacious  insurances  ;  does 
not  recover  the  courage,  strength,  and 
hope  which  society  loses.  It  may  be 
thought  a  great  thing  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  have  got  back  Jabez  Balfour 
at  a  cost  of  £7000  ;  but  had  ethical 
principles  prevailed — which  there  is 
some  talk  now  of  applying  to  commer¬ 
cial  companies — the  “  Liberator”  would 
never  have  existed,  and  the  misery, 
loss,  and  ruin  it  has  caused — over 
£057,502  lost,  62  deaths,  and  7  maniacs 
—would  never  have  been  known.  The 
economic  side  of  morality  is  far  too 
slightly  apprehended.  An  eminent 
literary  man,  in  a  private  letter,  re¬ 
marks  that  ethical  teaching  will  not  be 
listened  to  when  it  touches  the  purse. 
.Men  resent  it  because  it  closes  the 
gambling  den,  drink-shop,  and  im¬ 
moral  resort,  forgetting  the  millions 
which — from  this  point  of  view  alone 


— it  would  save  by  securing  society 
against  wasteful  and  pernicious  outlay 
— culpable  misuse  of  money,  which  sim¬ 
ply  sinks  men,  and  renders  healthy  and 
elevated  life  morally  and  socially  im¬ 
possible. 

One  specially  valuable  feature  of 
ethics  is  that  it  demands  and  creates 
that  excellence  in  secular  things  on 
which  the  well-being  of  society  practi¬ 
cally  depends.  It  is  on  the  moral  tone 
of  our  books,  pictures,  amusements, 
commerce,  and  habits,  not  on  the  num¬ 
ber  or  grandeur  of  our  religious  observ¬ 
ances,  that  human  welfare  turns.  If 
all  books  were  pure,  all  conversation 
healthy,  all  amusements  elevating,  all 
commerce  honest,  all  law  just,  and  all 
friendships  sincere,  the  world  would 
be  different  indeed  Is  this  impossible  ? 
No  ;  but  only  ethical  cultivation  can 
secure  it.  Christianity  has  virtually 
failed  to  purify  and  elevate  secular 
things.  It  has  either  stood  aloof  from 
them,  or  selfishly  used  them  ;  has  en¬ 
couraged  the  heresy  that  the  whole  life 
cannot  be  lifted,  and  that  nothing  can 
be  done  for  morality  until  individuals 
are  all  formally  Christians  and  through 
their  becoming  so.*  There  is  no  sort 
of  ground  for  this  idea  that  a  high  level 
of  social  morality  cannot  be  reached 
until  individuals  are  approximately 
perfect.  The  two  things  are  related, 
but  not  in  the  close  and  arbitrary  way 
Christian  teaching  has  represented. 
Social  morality  is  not  nearly  so  unat¬ 
tainable  an  ideal  as  the  personal  excel¬ 
lence  taught  by  Christ  and  the  New 
Testament,  for  this  reason,  among 
others,  that  it  lies  more  in  the  sphere 
of  the  concrete,  and  is  far  more  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  machinery  and  combined  action 
than  the  latter,  and  may  be  aided  and 
maintained  by  those  far  from  morally 
perfect  in  the  ideal  Christian  sense. 
To  argue  that  everything  will  come 
right  socially,  when  individuals  are  all 
they  should  be,  and  that  we  must  wait 
for  this,  is  the  very  “  midsummer  mad¬ 
ness”  of  Utopianism. 

The  question  then  remains  :  What 


*  There  is  much  improvement  in  this  re¬ 
spect  of  late,  especially  among  Nonconform¬ 
ists  ;  bat  the  tardy  recognition  of  the  true 
place  of  secular  things  shows  how  terribly 
Christianity  has  been  misconceived  by  its  fol¬ 
lowers. 
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practical  steps  can  betaken  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  and  application  of  ethics  nec¬ 
essary  to  solve  our  Social  Problem  ? 
We  must  confine  ourselves  to  two 
points  :  (1)  More  friendly  co  operation 
between  religious  and  ethical  ideas  and 
teachers  ;  (2)  The  formation  of  an  as¬ 
sociation  for  applying  ethics  to  practi- 
*  cal  life. 

(1)  That  ethical  cultivation  may  be¬ 
come  general,  and  exercise  its  due  force 
on  human  life,  in  the  same  way  that 
physical  science  has  affected  it,  there 
must  be  a  deeper  sympathy  between 
religious  and  moral  principles  and  their 
respective  advocates,  than  has  ever  yet 
existed.  There  is  no  sort  of  ground 
for  the  suspicion  and  distrust  with 
which  ethical  ideas  and  teachers  are 
now  commonly  treated  by  the  clergy 
and  religious  people,  simply  because 
they  are  isolated  from  the  Churches 
and  creeds.  That  the  advocates  of 
ethics  do  not  accept  orthodox  theology 
is  no  sound  reason  for  looking  askance 
upon  them,  and  giving  them  the  cleri¬ 
cal  “  cold  shoulder” — and  how  cold 
that  is  we  will  not  venture  to  say. 
This  attitude  of  suspicion  and  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  the  Christian  Church 
arises  undoubtedly  from  the  belief  that 
ethical  reform  is  its  own  work,  that 
the  moral  changes  which  the  Church 
sees  are  coming  ought  to  be  its  exclu¬ 
sive  fruit.  A  leading  Bishop  has  plain¬ 
ly  stated  that  ethics  is  not  “  likely  to 
do  what  it  is  the  business  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  to  do.”  And  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  is  evidently  of 
the  same  opinion.  But  whether  we 
look  at  facts  or  arguments,  we  easily 
see  that  this  clerical  plea  is  without 
foundation,  that  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  at  any  rate,  in  girding  at  ethical 
ideas  and  teachers,  is  acting  in  the 
truly  “  dog-in  the-manger”  spirit,  com¬ 
plaining  of  others  for  doing  what  it 
cannot  and  does  not  do  itself.  Where, 
for  instance,  is  the  logic  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  assertion,  quoted  from  the  Pri¬ 
mate’s  Visitation  Charge  for  1890,  en¬ 
titled  Christ  and  His  Times  f  “All 
these  social  difficulties  .  .  .  are  secu¬ 
lar  and  economic  questions  .  .  .  and 
therefore  Church  questions  of  deepest 
moment.”  ...  “  It  is  only  when 

working  for  the  sake  of  mankind,  and 
not  for  her  own  sake,  that  the  Church 


fulfils  her  appointed  function.”  After 
hazarding  these  dangerous  statements, 
the  Archbishop  practically  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  Church’s  inability  to  perform 
this  task  single-handed,  when  he  says, 

“  Social  problems  are  not  to  be  solved 
by  rule,  nor  committed  to  well-meun- 
ingness  excited  by  religion  ;  but  .  .  . 
religion  required  them  to  be  dealt  with 
scientifically  and  constructively."  What 
could  more  truly  express  the  need  of 
ethics,  as  a  distinct  force  and  agent,  in 
settling  social  difficulties,  than  these 
italicized  words  ?  Clearly  Christian 
and  ethical  teachers  are  doing  the  same 
work  in  different  spheres,  and  for  so¬ 
ciety’s  sake,  they  ought  to  act  in  con¬ 
cert,  and  not  charge  each  other— a 
fault  the  latter  are  certainly  free  from 
— with  poaching  in  each  other’s  pre¬ 
serves. 

(2)  But  that  ethics  may  be  duly  ap¬ 
plied  to  our  Social  Problem,  some  kind 
of  public  association,  different  from 
any  that  exists,  is  undoubtedly  called  n 

for.  In  all  cases  of  radical  social  1 

change,  organization  is  imperative. 

This  is  needed  both  to  encourage  ethi¬ 
cal  education  and  to  initiate  practical 
action.  There  is  no  sort  of  compaii- 
son  between  the  attention  paid  to  ethics 
in  education  and  their  acknowledged 
practical  importance.  Mr.  J.  I).  Me-  I 
Clure,  M.  A.,  LL.M.,  head  master  of  * 
Mill  Hill  school,  says  (in  a  letter  from 
which  the  writer  is  kindly  permitted  to 
quote),  “  Ethics  are  not  compulsory 
for  any  degree.  There  is  a  ‘  Moral 
Science  Tripos  ’  at  Cambridge  ;  very 
few  men  graduate  in  that  subject.” 
This  neglect  of  ethics  contrasts  strik¬ 
ingly  with  Mr.  McClure’s  opinion  of 
its  value  expressed  in  another  part  of 
the  same  letter,  “  It  is  not  easy,”  he 
says,  “  to  overestimate  the  importance 
of  ethical  teaching.  I  have  already 
stated  my  opinion— for  what  it  may  be 
worth — that  ethics  and  politics  should 
form  part  of  the  education  of  the  citi¬ 
zen,  and  that  ‘  a  moral  revival  is  the 
necessary  precursor  of  any  religious  re¬ 
vival  worth  the  name.’  ”  Besides 
stimulating  education,  a  public  asso¬ 
ciation  would  bring  ethics  to  bear 
directly  on  the  every-day  questions  of 
practical  life.  The  existing  ethical  so¬ 
cieties  are  either  too  academic  or  too 
purely  social — ethical  Churches  in  fact 
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—to  apply  ethical  principles  practically 
to  social  problems.  There  are  a  thou¬ 
sand  ways,  local  as  well  as  general, 
which  we  have  no  space  to  describe,  in 
which  an  ethical  association  would  bo 
able  to  purify  the  moral  atmosphere 
and  engender  a  new  type  and  status  of 
life,  that  would  form  a  basis  for  great¬ 
er  changes.*  If,  as  Dr.  Washington 
Gladden  says,  ‘‘  The  State  is  to  be 
Christianized,  Government  is  to  be 
Christianized,  .  .  .  our  notion  of  what 
government  ought  to  be  is  to  be  Chris¬ 
tianized  ;”  .  .  .  if  “  the  sentiments, 
theories,  customs,  institutions,  laws, 
and  governments  of  the  people  arc  to 
be  penetrated  with  the  Christian  spirit, 
founded  on  Christian  principles,  and 
ruled  by  Christian  law,”  it  will  need 
far  more  than  any  exclusively  religious 
forces,  far  more  than  even  those  of 
Christianity,  to  accomplish  this.  It 
will  demand  the  co- operation  of  every 
force  and  every  truth  that  God  has  ever 
made  known,  or  ever  will  make  known, 
to  mankind,  and  certainly  not  least 
that  of  ethics.  The  “  ethical  revival,” 
which  evangelical  writers  themselves 
admit,  is  “  the  need  of  the  hour” 
{Evangelical  Magazine,  May,  1804), 
will  certainly  never  be  brought  about 
unless  ethical  teaching  obtains  a  far 
larger  share  in  education  than  at  pres¬ 
ent,  and  exercises  its  legitimate  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  course  and  conduct  of  pub¬ 
lic  life. 


*  The  objectH  of  such  an  association,  to  the 
details  of  which  the  writer  has  given  some 
thought,  would  include  :  (1)  Binding  together 
persons  specially  pledged  to  advocate  all  moral 
objects ;  (2)  Diffusing  information  on,  and 
emphasizing  the  importance  of,  all  moral 
questions  ;  (3)  Promoting  co-operation  among 
reforming  agencies,  and  removing  obstacles  to 
the  union,  for  moral  ends,  of  persons  of  dif 
ferent  creeds  and  opinions  ;  (4)  Influencing 
legislation  in  favor  of  morals,  and  directing  it 
to  moral  objects. 
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Of  the  many  incidental  ways  in  which 
the  spread  of  ethical  culture  would  help 
to  solve  our  Social  Problem,  we  have 
neither  space  nor  call  to  speak.  It  is 
enough  if  we  have  shown  that  this  so¬ 
lution  must  be  primarily  and  essen¬ 
tially  ethical.  It  is  for  each  one,  as 
well  as  for  the  community,  to  so  culti¬ 
vate  the  ethical  spirit  and  temper,  as 
to  contribute  their  respective  quota  of 
moral  influence  to  the  life  within  their 
reach,  and  thus  help  onward  the  great 
reconstruction  of  the  future.  Hap¬ 
pily,  this  is  a  work  in  which  every  one, 
even  the  least,  may  share.  The  tiniest 
hand  may  sometimes  liberate  the 
mightiest  forces  ;  and  if  we  do  our 
part,  we  may  do  more,  by  the  moral 
training  of  ourselves  and  families,  to 
solve  the  ‘‘  problems  that  vex  our 
daily  life,”  in  the  wider  sphere  of  com¬ 
merce  and  the  State,  than  we  think. 
Why — we  cannot  help  asking  as  we 
look  back  and  around — has  human  de¬ 
velopment  demanded  such  awful  sacri- 
flces  of  life  and  happiness  ;  such  pro¬ 
tracted  delay  ;  such  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ments?  Because  ethical  principles 
alone,  that  could  be  reached  only, 
whether  by  nations  or  individuals, 
through  prolonged  moral  discipline, 
can  furnish  the  true  basis  of  society. 
All  other  bases  than  that  of  efhicimi, 
if  one  may  coin  a  word,  bases  that  vio¬ 
late  ethics — despotism,  feudalism,  mo- 
nasticism,  bastard  industrialism,  and 
ultra-socialism — are  delusions,  and  have 
proved  such  by  the  holocaust  of  death 
and  suffering  with  which  they  have 
desolated  society.  But  in  no  other 
way  but  through  these  “  valleys  of  the 
shadow  of  death,”  could  men  learn  that 
the  true  social  foundation  is  an  ethical 
one  ;  that  it  is  on  morality  alone— in¬ 
dividual  and  national— that  society  can 
be  permanently  built. —  Westmmster 
Review. 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  LANDSCAPE. 

BY  NEIL  WYNN  WILLIAMS. 


The  faculty  of  appreciating  beauty 
in  landscape  is  not  bestowed  indis¬ 
criminately  upon  every  one.  There 
are  those  who  will  derive  exquisite 
pleasure  from  observing  the  trend  of  a 
corndeld  to  the  horizon,  from  the  titil- 
lations  of  its  cloud-born  light  and 
shadow,  from  the  obeisance  of  here  a 
blade  and  there  a  blade  to  each  subtle 
breeze  that  seeks  a  home  ;  and  there 
are  others  who  can  face  the  glory  of 
glowing  strands  hard  by  a  summer  sea, 
who  can  imbibe  the  rich  color  of  the 
Tropics,  who  can  view  the  vast  plain 
losing  itself  in  the  distance — without 
emotion,  and  with  no  thought  of  aught 
beyond  the  prosaic  side  of  Nature. 
For  the  individual  to  correctly  appre¬ 
ciate  the  beautiful  in  landscape  he 
must  possess  a  power  of  translation, 
which,  travelling  beyond  mere  obser¬ 
vation,  grasps  not  merely  the  rural 
view,  but  its  artistic  and  poetical 
equivalent  in  sensation  ;  he  must  dis¬ 
cover  character  in  each  tree,  each  hill, 
each  field  ;  nor  forget  that  out  of  parts 
is  made  the  whole,  with  its  dominant 
tone  of  scenic  harmony.  The  slope  of 
a  hill,  the  reach  of  a  river,  may  help 
to  interpret  the  feeling  of  a  landscape 
to  the  refined  ;  a  ruined  church,  a  soli¬ 
tary  figure,  may  give  the  clew  to  a 
word-painter’s  vision  of  the  country¬ 
side  ;  and  to  the  man  of  travel  en  sym- 
pathie  with  natural  scenery  there  is 
doubtless  a  typical  landscape  for  every 
country  of  his  cosmopolitan  experi¬ 
ence. 

Yet,  withal,  it  is  not  every  man’s 
pleasure — this  browsing  on  the  woods 
and  fields,  this  following  with  the  eye 
the  curves  and  dips  of  hill  and  valley. 
It  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  man  who  ap¬ 
preciates  rural  scenery,  wrote  one  of 
our  great  novelists  ;  but  the  times  have 
changed  since  he  grasped  a  pen.  and 
tons  upon  tons  of  brick  and  mortar 
have  risen  and  grown  smoky.  And 
with  the  factory-chimney  and  the 
squalid  dat  there  has  come  to  many  a 
longing  for  green  fields  ;  if  not  the 
reality  of  their  calm,  their  verdure,  at 
least  their  poetical  expression  as  the 


journalist  and  the  painter  may  bring 
them  to  their  thirsty  eyes.  Hence  the 
descriptive  paragraph  that  speaks  of 
spring,  of  autumn,  of  flowers,  and 
birds ;  by  this  the  eager  crowd  in 
front  of  the  picture-gallery’s  present¬ 
ment  of  woods,  of  brooks  and  placid 
cows.  The  times  have  changed  since 
our  novelist  wrote  with  facile  pen  ;  life 
urges  life  to  fiercer  efforts,  and  the  age 
has  become  more  than  ever  an  age  on 
wheels.  Our  high  pressure,  our  covet¬ 
ous  greed  of  the  minute,  have  placed 
the  bicycle  upon  the  road  in  its  thou¬ 
sands  ;  and  out  of  evil  there  has  in 
this  way  come  good,  for  it  is  to  the 
green  country  that  the  fevered  youth 
of  the  nation  race,  with  rustling  rub¬ 
ber  and  sharp-sounding  bell.  As  they 
rush  through  the  air  and  flash  past 
village  and  field,  there  is  borne  in 
upon  them  the  educational  germ  of  a 
love  for  landscape  ;  they  see,  and  they 
cannot  help  noting,  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  smoke-grimed  cities  and  “  fresh 
woods  and  pastures  new.”  And  they 
miss  scarcely  unpleasantly  the  roar  of 
the  multitude  in  a  woodland  silence, 
especially  if  it  be  for  so  short  a  period 
as  to  give  no  opportunity  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  that  bovine  dulness  which 
rural  peace  is  so  apt  to  engender  in 
the  man  not  fully  understanded  of  its 
shy  attractiveness.  With  so  many  on 
wheels,  so  much  coming  and  going  to 
the  great  cities  of  the  land — again  it  is 
but  natural  that  painters  are  kept 
busily  engaged  with  pen  and  brush. 
And  the  success  of  these  latter  in  liter¬ 
ature  and  art  will  depend  upon  their 
due  appreciation  and  technical  hand¬ 
ling  of  that  which  constitutes  charac¬ 
ter  and  beauty  in  landscape. 

To  estimate  the  value  of  this  asser¬ 
tion,  consider  the  components  of  that 
form  of  Nature  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  reproduce.  It  may  possess 
color,  form,  distance,  light,  shadow, 
atmosphere  ;  together  with  a  varying 
potentiality  for  suggestion,  dependent 
either  in  part  or  whole  upon  the  re¬ 
ceptive  and’ imaginative  power  of  the 
artist  who  surveys  it.  As  an  example 
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in  concrete  form,  from  which  to  de¬ 
velop  into  a  fuller  light  the  aforesaid 
qualities  of  landscape,  take  the  plain. 
Its  broad  extent  will  at  once  require 
from  both  word  and  brush  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  details  of  its  apparent  sim¬ 
plicity  ;  and,  granted  that  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  plane  is  thus  conjured  into 
existence,  it  may  yet  be  without  that 
balance  of  color  and  atmosphere  which 
guides  the  reader  or  spectator  to  the 
horizon  and  on  and  beyond  into  the 
dreamy  realms  of  imagination.  The 
solitary  and  withered  tree,  the  bird 
brooding  on  outstretched  pinions  above 
its  level  surface,  may  have  been  omit¬ 
ted,  or  not  sufficiently  accentuated, 
and  thus  the  effect  of  a  sad  and  dreary 
hue — otherwise  faithfully  rendered — 
destroyed.  Or  the  expression  of  the 
whole  scene  may  have  been  dolefully 
perverted  by  an  execution  that,  in¬ 
formed  of  naught  but  monotony,  effaces 
every  meaning  light  and  shadow  in  a 
voiceless  atmosphere. 

The  expression  of  the  plain,  there¬ 
fore,  is  not  so  simple  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  and  should  compel 
the  attention  of  the  landscape  gar¬ 
dener  to  those  signs  and  tokens  of 
character  which  are  to  bo  found  in  the 
lowest  as  well  as  the  most  complex 
types  of  scenery.  His  art  will  lie  in 
forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  realities — in  wood,  field,  water, 
color,  form,  and  distance — with  which 
he  has  to  deal ;  and  in  his  apprecia¬ 
tion,  manipulation,  and  manufacture 
of  the  rustic  suggestions  that  they 
offer,  or  may  be  induced  to  offer.  He 
may  be  a  professional  gardener,  a  land¬ 
ed  proprietor,  a  member  of  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  or  a  cottager  ;  he  may  be  of  afflu¬ 
ent  means,  or  he  may  be  poor  ;  but  in 
any  case  it  lies  within  his  power  to  im¬ 
prove  the  attractions  of  our  English 
landscape,  though  it  should  be  but  by 
the  planting  of  a  tree  or  the  training  of 
a  honeysuckle.  We  do  not  yet  awhile 
require  the  horticultural  edict  of  a 
Charlemagne ;  nevertheless  the  Eng¬ 
lish  landscape  is  ready  to  receive  a  yet 
fuller  measure  of  beauty  from  willing 
hands. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  gives  a  charm¬ 
ing  description  in  his  Julie  of  a  gar¬ 
den,  wherein  Nature  is  not  permitted 
by  Madame  Wolmar  to  run  absolutely 


wild,  yet  is  the  art  which  maintains 
her  within  due  bounds  so  skilfully  con¬ 
cealed  that  Monsieur  Saint- Preux  is 
lost  in  astonishment  at  the  means  by 
which  it  has  been  effected,  that  there 
should  exist  only  a  few  paces  distant 
from  a  large  household  all  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  “  desert  isle.”  The  peace, 
the  beauty,  of  this  oasis,  with  its  trees 
and  bubbling  springs,  is  an  engima  to 
him,  till  the  benevolent  Monsieur  Wol- 
mar,  with  the  aid  of  Madame  his  wife, 
exposes  the  principles  which  have  pro¬ 
duced  it,  and  which  find  a  clear  expo¬ 
sition  in  Pope’s  lines  : 

“  To  build,  to  plant,  whatever  you  intend, 

To  rear  the  column,  or  the  arch  to  bend  ; 

To  swell  the  terrace,  or  to  sink  the  grot. 

In  all,  let  Nature  never  be  forgot ; 

But  treat  the  goddess  like  a  modest  fair. 

Nor  over-dress,  nor  leave  her  wholly  bare.” 

So  lovingly  does  Rousseau  linger 
over  the  imaginary  scene,  at  such 
length  does  he  expatiate  upon  the  de¬ 
tails  of  its  production,  that  the  reader 
is  perforce  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
Rousseau  himself  would  never  have 
agreed  that  Nature  is,  “  when  un¬ 
adorn’d,  adorn’d  the  most.”  The 
which,  if  it  were  true  when  applied  to 
English  landscape,  would  appear  to 
cut  the  ground  from  under  the  im¬ 
prover’s  feet.  That  it  does  not  do  so, 
IS  due  to  the  fact  of  man’s  presence  on 
the  scene— man,  who  when  confronted 
with  Nature  develops  a  utilitarian  bent 
that  alters  the  surface  of  a  country 
from  its  original  complexion.  Thus 
it  has  come  about  that  in  England  the 
natural  scenery  that  is  left  to  us  has 
always  something  of  the  artificial  in 
it,  which  may  or  may  not  be  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  canons  of  refined  taste. 
By  this  arrives  the  landscape-gardener’s 
opportunities  :  he  may  cloak  the  arti¬ 
ficial  with  the  natural,  as  when  he  con¬ 
ceals  a  wall  with  ivy  ;  he  may  improve 
the  natural  by  the  artificial,  as  when 
he  develops  from  a  stream  the  full  bo¬ 
som  of  a  lake.  And  his  art  will  admit 
of  such  a  rough  classification  as  can  be 
suggested  by  the  words.  Destruction 
and  Creation.  Between  a  spectator 
and  a  view — a  vista,  imagine  an  obsta¬ 
cle,  whether  a  clump  of  trees  or  a  few 
feet  of  earth  ;  and  the  view  may  be 
entirely  effaced,  or  its  effect  marred 
into  insignificance.  Evidently,  the 
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destructive  influence  of  the  axe  or  the 
spade  may  here  be  exercised  with  most 
agreeable  results,  and  yet  scarcely  a 
park  in  England,  and  at  the  present 
hour,  but  might  have  its  scenery  thus 
ameliorated.  Elsewhere,  the  individ¬ 
ual  judgment  could  as  readily  deter¬ 
mine  the  propriety  of  calling  into  ex¬ 
istence  a  copse,  a  hedge,  or  some  mound 
of  grass-clad  earth,  that,  in  drawing  a 
veil  over  the  prosaic  or  ugly,  would  yet 
offer  no  bar  to  the  flight  of  an  imagi¬ 
nation  desirous  of  viewing  in  its  course 
only  that  which  is  agreeable  and  beau- 
tiful. 

But  a  more  technical  knowledge  is 
required  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  a  natu¬ 
rally  contracted  landscape,  whose  lim¬ 
ited  horizon  is  brought  painfully  close 
to  the  observer  by,  it  may  be,  a  color 
effect,  a  hill-side,  or  a  building.  A 
higher  region  of  art  is  reached  here, 
and  one  that  will  again  require  a  con¬ 
crete  example  or  more  in  illustration 
of  its  application.  Should  it  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  remove  the  horizon  to  a 
greater  distance  away  from  the  specta¬ 
tor,  it  can  be  done  in  appearance,  with 
the  aid  of  a  law  that  rules  color.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  specta¬ 
tor’s  standpoint,  let  trees  and  shrubs 
of  dark  foliage  be  planted — beyond 
these,  those  of  lighter  tint ;  and  by 
this  arrangement  of  color  the  distant 
effect  will  be  increased.  But  reverse 
this  order  of  planting,  and  the  con¬ 
verse  will  hold  good.  This  is  very  evi¬ 
dent  to  the  eye  in  an  avenue,  which  in 
its  initiatory  planting  may  thus  be  in¬ 
creased  or  diminished  in  length.  And 
the  distance  of  an  horizon  may  be  still 
further  regulated  by  a  cunning  adjust¬ 
ment  and  creation  of  terraces  and 
hedges.  The  eye  gazing  across  many 
boundaries,  sundry  enclosures,  becomes 
agreeably  deceived  in  its  reckoning, 
gathers  in  a  sensation  of  space,  and  for 
every  acre  will  see  two.  Or,  imagine 
a  heavy-colored  wood  of  pines  sweep¬ 
ing  down  in  dense  array  to  one  side  of 
a  park.  They  bring  with  them  a 
gloom,  a  massive  solidity,  that  in  some 
cases  may  be  too  powerful  for  the  eye 
to  bear  with  comfort.  A  little  coax¬ 
ing,  in  the  shape  of  a  thin  fringe  of 
verdant  larch,  of  independent-tinted 
oak,  and  their  gloom  or  stoliditv  van¬ 
ishes  amid  a  pleasant  contrast  ox  color 
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and  form.  It  may  be  objected  that  it 
is  not  every  one’s  soil  which  suits  the 
larch  or  the  oak,  and  the  objection  will 
doubtless  stand  good  in  arboreous  law. 
But  there  are  ways  of  avoiding  the  law 
without  coming  into  collision  with  it. 
And  if  the  larch  or  the  oak  with  their 
convenient  foliage  will  not  take  kindly 
to  the  position  designed  for  them,  what 
simpler  than  to  search  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  for  those  trees  with  suitable  foli¬ 
age  and  character  which  show  by  their 
free  growth  that  the  soil  of  the  locality 
suits  them  ?  This  is  done  every  day 
by  the  planters  of  new  orchards,  who 
are  guided  to  a  wise  selection  of  their 
fruit-trees  by  a  local  prevalence  of  the 
crab-apple,  the  sloe,  or,  it  may  be,  the 
wild  cherry  ;  and  it  is  a  sidelight  upon 
the  choice  of  trees  for  landscape  adorn¬ 
ment  that  should  never  be  carelessly 
ignored. 

But  to  turn  again  from  the  particu¬ 
lar  to  the  general  in  landscape.  The 
eye  having  grasped  fully  the  poten¬ 
tialities  for  beauty  which  lie  in  its 
length  and  breadth,  and  having  been 
duly  informed  by  reflection  that  it  is 
necessary  to  avoid  that  naked  form  of 
scenery  which,  by  disclosing  all  to  view, 
leaves  naught  to  the  imagination, 
should  next  turn  its  attention  to  the 
development  of  those  “  lines  of  beauty” 
which  are  to  be  found  in  all  land  that 
is  not  a  dead  level.  This  will  not  of 
necessity  entail  an  army  of  navvies 
with  spade  and  pick.  The  removal  of 
a  little  silt  from  the  trough  of  a  val¬ 
ley,  the  prolongation  and  heightening 
of  the  curve  of  a  hillside  by  a  planta¬ 
tion  or  shrubbery,  will  in  many  cases 
effect  an  improvement  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  expense  involved  in  car¬ 
rying  it  out.  And  where  a  brook  bab¬ 
bles  in  and  out  of  dell  and  dale,  a  dam 
here  and  there  may  bring  the  pond  or 
miniature  lake  to  the  refreshment  of 
the  eye.  Strips  of  white  cloth  pick¬ 
eted  out  beforehand  in  the  form  of 
these  sheets  of  water  will  enable  the 
effect  which  they  will  introduce  into 
the  landscape  to  be  judged  of  before 
they  are  determined  upon  ;  and  a  sim¬ 
ilar  attention  to  the  erection  of  rods 
upon  the  summit  of  slopes  will  enable 
the  height  of  the  trees  or  shrubs  re¬ 
quired  to  improve  thei  curves  to  be 
accurately  gauge’  In  •eating  level 
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land  there  is  a  vast  fund  of  improve¬ 
ment  to  be  drawn  upon  in  the  careful 
selection,  planting,  and  grouping  of 
certain  trees,  to  be  presently  specified. 
The  erection  of  artificial  and  shrub- 
covered  mounds  to  break  the  monotony 
of  the  surface  generally  fails  of  its  ob¬ 
ject,  and  fails  because  its  human  ori¬ 
gin  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  but  too 
apparent.  Their  intention  is  so  evi¬ 
dent  that  such  beauty  as  may  thereby 
be  created  proclaims  a  laborious  effort, 

I  argues  a  weak  or  inartistic  execution, 
which  is  always  offensive  to  taste. 

I  They  are  improvements  (?)  that  should 
be  rarely  entered  upon  except  when 
they  perform  their  proper  functions  as 
,  blinds  to  some  feature  that  must  not 

\  be  seen.  The  clew  to  the  nature  of 

the  trees  to  be  utilized  in  breaking  up 
a  vast  expanse  can  be  readily  inter¬ 
preted  by  considering  for  the  moment 
the  character  pertaining  to  every  field, 
even  though  it  be  a  flat  one.  The 
principal  factors  of  this  character  are  : 
soil,  barren  or  clothed  with  vegetation  ; 
and  soil-color,  inherent  or  acquired 
from  plant  life.  A  stiff  clay,  a  poor 
and  moisture-Hoddened  herbage,  will 
suggest  melancholy  ;  but  a  warm  loam, 
ora  rich  pasture  !  The  “feeling”  of 
level  ground  must  be  developed,  there¬ 
fore,  by  a  sympathetic  foliage ;  or 
there  must  be  an  artistic  mitigation  of 
the  crude  features  that  pertain  to  rock 
or  “  heavy”  land.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  accurately  observing  and  de¬ 
fining  the  inherent  individuality  of 
tree  and  shrub — an  individuality  which 
depends  for  its  very  existence  upon  a 
sympathetic  soil.  Are  there  no  chords 
of  harmony  to  be  drawn  from  the  ma¬ 
jestic  strength  and  steadiness  of  the 
oak  ?  Is  the  grace  of  the  silver  birch, 
the  larch,  a  myth  ?  Is  the  gloom  of 
the  yew  and  the  cypress  of  the  same 
calibre  of  grief  as  the  melancholy  of 
the  weeping  willow  ?  Is  the  melliflu¬ 
ous  lime,  with  its  cheerful  servants  of 
the  hive,  to  be  confounded  with  the 
gay  and  semi-transparent  foliage  of 
the  walnut  bathed  in  welcome  sun¬ 
shine  ? 

And  on,  and  beyond,  are  there  not 
lofty,  medium,  and  low  trees  ?  Will 
not  the  English  elm,  ash,  Polish  pop¬ 
lar,  and  lard  i  belong  to  the  first  cate¬ 
gory  ;  the  B  aple,  ^me,  and  birch  to 


the  second  ;  the  mountain  ash,  ever- 
reen  oak,  and  laburnum,  to  the  third? 
urely  !  there  is  scope  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  a  monotonous  landscape  with 
such  arboreous  aid  to  hand  ;  oven 
were 'there  no  pleasing  effects  to  be 
obtained  by  a  judicious  employment 
of  the  sundry  forms  and  breadths  of 
trees  such  as  the  slender  Ijombardy 
poplar,  the  broad  Spanish  chestnut, 
and  the  quivering  aspen.  That  this 
gamut  of  form  and  color  is  susceptible 
to  the  variations  introduced  by  the 
passage  of  the  seasons — cela  va  sans 
dire.  But  the  changes  rurig  upon  it 
by  this  agency  need  never  of  necessity 
fall  below  the  level  of  the  harmonious. 
In  the  evergreen  tree,  or  the  evergreen 
shrub,  is  to  be  found  the  solvent  of  an 
adaptation  that  absorbs  the  barren  and 
the  dissonant ;  and  the  yellow  and 
crimson  glories  of  autumn,  abased  by 
the  wintry  blast  into  sad  decay,  should 
draw  the  curtain  from  before  a  green 
life  bedded  in  white  snows. 

The  far-reaching  effect  produced 
upon  a  landscape  by  the  colorific  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  seasons  is  the  most 
striking  commentary  upon  the  value 
of  color  in  detail  and  m  mass,  when 
considered  in  relation  to  the  same.  A 
solitary  scarlet  poppy  placed  against  a 
background  of  close-clipped  box  or 
green  lawn — and  its  color  burns  with  a 
brilliancy  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
extent !  In  good  sooth,  it  becomes  a 
very  lamp,  capable  of  lighting  into  life 
even  the  formality  of  a  Dutch  garden. 
The  dark  box,  the  emerald  lawn,  be¬ 
take  to  themselves  a  fresh  vitality  of 
color  ;  and  so  on,  and  so  through  the 
various  tints  of  verdure  that  lie  within 
its  vicinity — the  blue  green,  the  grey 
green,  the  yellow  green.  The  Englisn 
landscape,  with  its  sober  hues,  will 
continually  respond  thus  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  scarlet  or  crimson.  A  regi¬ 
ment  of  red-coated  soldiers,  the 
“  pink”-clad  members  of  a  hunt,  will 
always  add  a  life  to  English  scenery 
that  no  other  garb  could  be  induced 
to  lend  to  it ;  and  similarly,  the  warm 
tones  of  a  copper-colored  beech  or  still 
more  powerful  filbert,  will,  in  a  minor 
degree,  suggest  that  scarlet  and  its 
modifications  are,  of  all  colors,  the 
most  potent  in  landscape.  Yet  it  is 
but  rarely  used  :  here  and  there  in  a 
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its  dilapidated  hedges  there  is  a  slen¬ 
der  poplar  or  more,  that,  robbing  no 
crop  of  its  vitalizing  light,  is  yet  a 
tree  of  grace  and  character.  Up  the 
Willis  of  its  sheds  climbs  the  vine  or 
the  ivy.  By  its  stream  is  a  fringe  of 
rushes.  And  perchance  a  solitary 


cypress  clenches  home  that  variety 
which  has  been  introduced,  with  or 
without  design,  into  yet  another  diver¬ 
sity,  that  without  its  presence  would 
be  as  ugly  as  a  tree  shorn  of  its 
branches.  —  Westminster  Revieio. 


THE  STORY  OF  STAMBOULOFF’S  FALL. 


BY  EDWARD  DICEY,  C.B. 


It  was  my  fortune  to  reside  in  Sofia 
during  the  last  months  of  the  Stam- 
boulolf  ministry.  It  was  my  fortune 
also  to  be  in  intimate  relations  with 
various  personages  who  were  either 
actors  or  interested  spectators  in  the 
drama  of  Bulgarian  politics.  The  fate 
of  the  StamboulofE  administration,  or, 
more  correctly  speaking,  of  its  great 
chief — for  in  those  days  Stambouloff 
and  his  ministry  were  almost  equiva¬ 
lent  terms — formed  the  one  absorbing 
topic  of  interest  at  the  time  ;  and, 
therefore,  given  the  relations  of  which 
I  speak,  I  was  kept  informed  of  every 
stage  in  the  strange  tragi-comedy  which 
preceded  the  downfall  of  the  so  called 
Ilismarck  of  Bulgaria.  I  left  Sofia  on 
the  eve  of  his  enforced  resignation. 
Of  the  events  which  followed  I  know 
comparatively  little.  As  to  the  actual 
circumstances  of  his  assassination  I 
know  nothing  beyond  what  I  have 
learned  from  the  newspaper  reports, 
and  1  have  not  the  pow^er,  even  if  I  had 
the  wish,  to  express  any  opinion  as  to 
the  immediate  causes  oi  that  atrocious 
crime.  But  I  think  a  recital  of  the 
events  which  preceded  the  fall  of  the 
Stambouloff  government  may  throw  a 
certain  amount  of  light  on  the  per¬ 
sonal  causes  which  led  first  to  the  Pre¬ 
mier’s  deposition  from  his  quasi-dicta¬ 
torship,  and  ultimately  to  his  untimely 
and  cruel  death.  During  the  period  to 
which  I  refer  there  happened  to  be  no 
representative  of  the  English  press  at 
Sofia.  The  story,  therefore,  of  the  last 
days  of  the  Stambouloff  rkgivie  is,  I 
fancy,  very  little  known  to  the  British 
public,  and  may,  in  view  of  subsequent 
events,  be  worth  recital. 

I  reached  Sofia  a  few  days  after  the 
birth  of  the  infant  prince  who  is  now 


the  heir-apparent  to  the  Bulgarian 
throne.  This  event,  strangely  enough, 
impaired  the  supremacy  which  Stam¬ 
bouloff  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  by  lead¬ 
ing  to  an  antagonism  of  policy  between 
himself  and  Prince  Ferdinand.  As  the 
key  to  the  whole  subsequent  series  of 
events  is  to  be  found  in  the  rupture  which 
occurred  between  the  Prince  and  the 
Premier,  it  is  necessary  to  dwell  some¬ 
what  at  length  on  the  starting-point  of 
their  quarrel.  Up  to  the  birth  of  his 
son  and  heir  Prince  Ferdinand  had  lit¬ 
tle  independent  hold— and,  what  is 
even  more  important,  knew  that  he 
had  no  such  hold — on  the  sympathies 
of  his  subjects.  In  the  earlier  years  of 
his  reign  he  labored  under  various  dis¬ 
advantages,  for  many  of  which  he  was 
not  responsible..  He  was  a  foreigner, 
and  all  foreigners  are  unpopular  in 
Bulgaria.  He  was  a  Catholic,  and  all 
Catholics  are  viewed  with  distrust  by 
the  Bulgarian  priesthood,  which  forms 
one  of  the  most  powerful  elements  in 
the  Principality,  as  in  all  communities 
belonging  to  the  Eastern  rite.  He  was 
ignorant  of  the  country  and  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  could  only  communicate  with 
his  people  through  his  ministers.  He 
had  succeeded  a  singularly  popular  sov¬ 
ereign  in  the  person  of  the  hero  of 
Slievnitza,  and  had  succeeded  under 
circumstances  which  through  no  fault 
of  his  own  were  not  calculated  to  in¬ 
crease  his  popularity  ;  and,  more  than 
all,  he  was  not — and  never  can  be — the 
kind  of  personage  to  enlist  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  the  people  of  the  Peasant 
State.  Indeed,  up  to  the  period  in 
question,  his  chief,  if  not  his  only  hold 
on  his  subjects  was  that  he  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  safeguard  of  their  na¬ 
tional  independence,  while  the  main 
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ground  for  this  belief  lay  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  nominee  of  Siam 
bouloff,  and  was  supposed  to  enjoy  the 
full  confidence  of  his  nominator.  With 
the  birth  of  a  son  his  position  became 
materially  altered.  One  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  characteristics  of  the  Bulgarian 
nationality  consists  of  a  profound  pride 
in  a  more  or  less  mythical  past,  and  a 
still  more  profound  faith  in  a  more  or 
less  problematical  future.  The  fact 
that  for  the  first  time  for  many  centu¬ 
ries  a  Bulgarian  prince  had  been  born 
on  Bulgarian  soil,  bearing  the  name  of 
the  national  hero  of  Bulgarian  legend, 
seemed  to  the  mind  of  the  Bulga¬ 
rian  peasantry  a  certain  sign  and  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
Bulgarian  empire.  Residents  utterly 
unconnected  with  the  Court  declared 
to  me  that  they  had  never  witnessed 
such  a  display  of  enthusiasm  amid  a 
singularly  undemonstrative  people  as 
that  which  greeted  the  news  of  Prince 
Boris’  birth.  From  that  time  Prince 
Ferdinand  felt  with  some  amount  of 
justice  that  his  title  to  the  throne  rest¬ 
ed  on  grounds  independent  of  Stam- 
bouloff’s  support  and  favor. 

Very  shortly  after  mv  arrival  at  Sofia 
I  had  an  interview  with  Stambouloff  at 
his  own  house.  On  this  occasion  he 
spoke  to  me  very  frankly,  as  was  his 
wont,  about  his  political  position.  He 
assured  me  that,  personally,  he  should 
be  very  glad  to  retire  from  office,  firstly 
on  account  of  his  health,  which  gave 
him  uneasiness,  secondly,  on  account 
of  his  private  affairs,  which  suffered 
from  his  inability  to  give  them  the  at¬ 
tention  they  required.  At  the  time  I 
ihought  these  phrases  were  the  mere 
•Jommonplaces  every  Minister  in  all 
countries  and  on  all  occasions  is  apt  to 
employ  when  there  is  any  talk  of  his 
resignation  ;  but  later  events  have 
caused  me  to  think  they  were  spoken 
with  more  sincerity  than  I  then  sup¬ 
posed.  However,  he  admitted  that  for 
the  time  being  he  had  no  idea  of  quit¬ 
ting  office.  His  presence  at  the  head 
of  affairs  he  considered  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  Bulgarian  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  he  was  willing  to  remain  in 
office  so  long  as  he  enjoyed  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  country  and  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  Prince.  So  soon  as  one 


of  these  supports  failed  him,  he  was 
willing  and  glad  to  resign  ;  but  up  to 
the  present  he  had  the  country  on  his 
side,  and  he  had  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Prince  approved  of  his 
policy.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  say  how  far  the  confidence  thus 
expressed  was  genuine,  or  was  assumed 
for  a  purpose.  But  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Premier’s  belief  iu  his 
own  personal  popularity  was  absolutely 
sincere.  From  all  I  could  learn,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  in  so  far  as  there  is  any 
genuine  public  opinion  in  Bulgaria, 
that  opinion  was  then,  and  probably  is 
still,  in  favor  of  Stambouloff’s  policy. 
A  country  in  which  the  Bulgarian 
atrocities — atrocities,  it  should  never 
be  forgotten,  committed  in  the  main 
by  Bulgarians  upon  Bulgarians — were 
a  possibility  cannot  be  judged  by  our 
English  ideas.  Nations  among  whom 
the  rule  of  force  has  prevailed  for  cen¬ 
turies,  do  not  develop  a  sudden  love  for 
legality  or  a  sudden  horror  of  oppres¬ 
sion.  Even  if  the  stories  of  his  de¬ 
tractors  were  true  to  the  letter,  which 
they  certainly  were  not,  and  even  if 
Stambouloff,  when  putting  down  all 
opposition,  as  he  certainly  did,  with  an 
iron  hand,  had  disregarded  not  only 
legality,  but  humanity  in  punishing 
those  who  rebelled  against  his  author¬ 
ity,  his  action  would  only  have  been 
condemned  by  the  victims  of  his  arbi¬ 
trary  rule,  and  would  have  commended 
itself  to  the  great  majority  of  his  fel¬ 
low-countrymen.  A  strong  ruler  is 
not  only  feared,  but  respected,  and 
even  liked,  in  all  Oriental  countries; 
and  Bulgaria  is,  and  for  years  to  come 
must  remain,  an  Oriental  country  in 
sentiment.  Added  to  this,  Stambouloff 
was  completely  in  sympathy  with  the 
Bulgarian  people.  He  shared  their 
ideas,  their  aspirations,  their  preju¬ 
dices,  and  knew  how  to  speak  to  them 
after  their  own  fashion.  Simple  in 
his  tastes  and  mode  of  life,  accessible 
to  everybody,  good-natured  and  friend¬ 
ly  to  all,  except  to  those  who  thwarted 
his  will,  he  was  an  ideal  ruler  of  a  half- 
civilized  community  of  small  peasant 
farmers.  The  only  error  1  think  he 
committed  in  his  estimate  of  his  fel¬ 
low-countrymen’s  feelings  toward  him¬ 
self  was  that  he  underrated  their  Orien- 
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tal  readiness  to  side  with  the  strongest, 
I  to  obey  servilely  whoever  may  be  in 
power. 

I  think  also,  though  I  am  not  equally 
confident  as  to  this,  that  Stambouloff 
|[  was  sincere  in  his  expression  of  confi- 
i  dence  in  Prince  Ferdinand.  There 
were  many  reasons  why  this  confidence 
might  have  seemed  well  merited.  Not 
j  only  did  the  Prince  owe  his  throne  to 
*  the  ex-Regent,  but  the  success  which 
had  attended  his  reign  was  by  common 
consent  due  to  his  Prime  Minister,  and 
his  Prime  Minister  alone.  Stamboulofl 
had  seen  too  much  of  the  world,  and 
especially  of  the  Bulgarian  world,  to 
believe  implicitly  in  the  potency  of  hu- 
!  man  gratitude,  otherwise  than — accord- 
,  ing  to  the  well-known  cynical  definition 
—as  a  hope  of  favors  to  come.  The 
chief  ground  of  his  reliance  upon  the 
Prince’s  support  was  a  conviction  that 
he  was  absolutely  indispensable  to  his 
royal  master,  and  that  his  royal  master 
knew  him  to  be  indispensable.  The 
extraordinary  vitality  of  the  man,  his 
consciousness  of  being,  in  intelligence, 
energy,  and  courage  a  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders  above  his  fellows,  combined  with 
his  natural  insouciance  of  character, 
led  him  to  underrate  his  opponents.  I 
do  not  think,  judging  from  the  terms 
he  used  in  speaking  of  the  Prince,  that 
he  gave  his  Highness  credit  for  the  ap¬ 
plication  with  which  he  had  mastered 
the  Bulgarian  language,  and  had 
studied  Bulgarian  politics,  that  he  ap¬ 
preciated  the  umbrage  which  his  own 
masterful  policy  and  his  personal  man¬ 
ner  had  given  to  his  Sovereign,  or  that 
he  realized  the  fact  that  Prince  Ferdi¬ 
nand  was  anxious  to  escape  from  lead¬ 
ing-strings,  and  to  become  in  fact,  as 
well  as  in  name,  the  ruler  of  Bulgaria. 
The  love  of  court  pomp,  pageantry,  and 
etiquette  which  distinguishes  Prince 
Ferdinand  was  so  alien  to  Stamboul- 
off’s  nature  that  it  was  difficult  for 
him  to  imagine  that  a  Prince  with 
whom  this  love  seemed  to  be  a  ruling 
passion  should  also  entertain  any  seri¬ 
ous  political  ambitions. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  first  audience 
the  Prince  seemed  unaccountably  anx¬ 
ious  to  impress  upon  me,  as  a  foreign 
visitor,  the  importance  of  the  part  he 
played  in  the  government  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  may  have  been  the  result  of 


the  egotism  which  forms  the  dominant 
feature  of  Prince  Ferdinand’s  char¬ 
acter,  but  certainly  if  I  had  known 
nothing  previously  of  the  history  of 
Bulgaria,  and  of  the  events  which  had 
occurred  since  the  abdication  of  his 
predecessor,  I  should  have  supposed 
from  the  Prince’s  remarks  that  the 
policy  of  the  State  had  been  conceived 
and  dictated  by  himself  with  the  as¬ 
sistance,  doubtless,  of  his  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter,  to  whose  ability  he  paid  a  fitting, 
though  by  no  means  enthusiastic  com¬ 
pliment.  It  struck  me  also  as  curious 
at  the  time  that  while  speaking  very 
bitterly  about  the  personal  animosity 
displayed  by  the  then  Czar,  he  went 
out  of  his  way  to  assure  me  of  his 
gratitude  toward  Russia,  and  his  deep 
sense  of  the  services  she  had  rendered 
his  adopted  country.  The  impression 
left  on  my  mind  by  the  Prince  was  not 
that  of  a  man  with  any  great  original 
ability,  but  of  a  man  very  quick  in  ap¬ 
propriating  the  ideas  of  others,  pos¬ 
sessing  considerable  insight  into  hu¬ 
man  character,  especially  in  its  lower 
and  less  worthy  aspects,  and  capable, 
notwithstanding  his  seeming  frivolous¬ 
ness,  of  pursuing  his  own  ends  with 
pertinacity  and  adroitness  The  French 
word  malin,  for  which  there  is  no  exact 
English  equivalent,  appeared  tome  the 
best  description  of  his  undoubted  clev¬ 
erness,  and  1  felt  convinced  that  if  his 
ministers  regarded  him,  whether  for 
good  or  bad,  as  a  quantile  negligmble 
in  Bulgarian  politics  they  were  commit¬ 
ting  a  mistake  which  might  be  attend¬ 
ed  with  serious  consequences. 

Looking  back  upon  the  past  by  the 
light  of  subsequent  events  1  cannot 
doubt  that  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak 
the  Prince  had  already  conceived  the 
notion  of  getting  rid  of  the  virtual 
tutelage  in  which  he  was  kept  by  Stam- 
bouloff.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  ac¬ 
curate  to  say  that  the  Prince  had  al¬ 
ready  foreseen  the  possibility  of  con¬ 
tingencies  arising  under  which  the 
interests  of  himself  and  his  dynasty 
might  prove  inconsistent  with  the  re¬ 
tention  of  Stambouloff  as  his  Prime 
Minister.  At  the  interview  to  which  I 
refer  the  Prince,  among  other  matters, 
dwelt  strongly  upon  the  importance  of 
his  formal  recognition  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Powers  in  the  interest  of  Bulgaria 
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and  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  Only  a  tion.  There  is  a  story  told  that  in  the 
short  time  before  Stambouloff  and  latter  days  of  the  Temporal  Power  a 
Grekoff,  the  then  Minister  of  Foreign  fervent  Catholic  visitor  to  the  Vatican, 
Affairs,  had  assured  me  that  far  from  who  observed  that  the  Pope  was  much 
desiring  the  recognition  of  the  Prince,  depressed,  tendered  the  remark  that  it 
they  had  taken  no  steps  to  secure  this  re-  must  be  a  consolation  to  Ilis  Holiness 
cognition,  and  should  regard  its  accord-  to  reflect  that  the  bark  of  St.  Peter 
ance,  in  so  far  as  Russia  was  concerned,  could  never  make  shipwreck.  The 
as  a  national  calamity.  If  once,  they  as-  answer  of  Pio  Nino  was,  La  barca,  m, 
ser ted,  the  Czar  agreed  to  accept  Prince  ma  il  pescatore,  si.  A  similar  rellec- 
Ferdinand  as  the  legitimate  sovereign  tion  must  often,  I  think,  have  prosent- 
of  the  Principality,  Bulgaria  would  lose  ed  itself  to  Prince  Ferdinand’s  mind, 
and  not  gain.  The  country  could  get  It  was  all  very  true  ;  as  his  Ministers 
on  very  well  without  recognition,  while  assured  him,  that  recognition  or  no 
the  one  practical  result  of  Russia’s  ac-  recognition,  the  safety  of  Bulgaria  was 
knowledging  her  legal  status  would  be  assured,  but  how  about  himself  and  his 
the  appointment  of  a  Russian  Minister  dynasty?  So  long  as  he  was  not  ac- 
at  the  capital,  and  of  Russian  Consuls  cepted  abroad  by  the  Powers  as  the 
in  every  town,  and  both  Legation  and  lawful  sovereign  of  Bulgaria,  it  was  al- 
Consulates  would  necessarily  become  ways  possible,  or  even  probable,  that 
centres  of  disaffection  and  intrigue  his  deposition  might  be  demanded  as 
against  the  established  order  of  things,  an  essential  condition  of  any  settle- 
Naturally  the  Ministers  were  anxious  ment ;  and  if  such  a  demand  were 
in  speaking  to  mo  to  put  the  best  face  made  he  was  too  shrewd  a  man  to  im- 
on  public  affairs.  But  I  learned  at  the  agine  that  his  loyal  subjects  would  hesi- 
time,  from  persons  more  intimately  ac-  tate  about  throwing  him  over,  suppos- 
quainted  with  their  ideas  than  a  stran-  ing  it  suited  their  interests, 
ger  could  possilily  be,  that  in  their  Given  the  character  of  Prince  Ferdi- 
opinion  the  return  of  Russian  repre-  nand,  it  is  probable  enough  that  the 
sentatives  to  Bulgaria  would  endanger  manifest  reluctance  of  his  Ministers  to 
the  personal  safety  of  all  public  men,  press  for  his  recognition  may  have  ex- 
who  in  common  with  themselves,  were  cited  suspicions  in  his  mind  that  they 
opposed  to  Russian  intervention  in  the  were  really  intriguing  against  himself 
affairs  of  Bulgaria.  This  divergence  and  his  dynasty.  It  is  certain  that 
of  policy  between  the  Prince  and  the  there  were  persons  about  the  Court 
Premier,  two  men  who  were  hardly  who  were  ready  to  suggest  this  suspi- 
capable  of  understanding  each  other’s  cion  to  him,  even  if  it  had  not  already 
point  of  view,  was  certain,  sooner  or  presented  itself  to  his  mind.  lie  was 
later,  to  lead  to  an  open  rupture.  assured  from  many  quarters,  from  some 

I  am  anxious,  in  what  1  have  to  say  honestly,  from  others  with  deliberate 
on  this  subject,  to  do  justice  to  both  deceit,  that  Stambouloff’s  personality 
sides,  and  therefore  I  think  it  only  fair  and  Stambouloff’s  anti-Russian  policy 
to  add  that  Prince  Ferdinand’s  intense  were  the  real  obstacles  to  his  recogni- 
desire  for  official  recognition  was  not  tion  ;  that  if  he  could  only  get  rid  of 
so  unreasonable  or  so  childish  as  it  is  Stambouloff  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
often  alleged  to  h.ave  been.  To  a  man  gratify  Russian  susceptibilities,  the 
fond  of  state,  vain  of  his  personal  posi-  Czar  would  withdraw  all  personal  op¬ 
tion,  and  morbidly  susceptible  as  to  his  position,  and  that  then  his  own  rccog- 
own  dignity,  the  constant  slights  and  nition  as  Sovereign  of  Bulgaria  would 
rebuffs  which  his  non-recognition  en-  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  These 
tailed  were  more  galling  than  they  assurances  were  too  much  in  accord- 
would  have  been  to  common  mortals,  ance  with  his  personal  ambitions  and 
But,  apart  from  this,  a  less  sensitive  prejudices  not  to  meet  with  ready  ac- 
prince  might  well  have  considered  that  ceptance.  Thus,  if  1  am  right,  the 
not  only  his  own  prospects,  but  those  resolution  of  Ferdinand  to  part  com- 
of  his  dynasty,  were  seriously  imperilled  pany  with  Stambouloff  was  formed 
by  the  reluctance  of  his  Ministers  to  upon — and  largely  in  consequence  of 
take  any  steps  to  force  on  his  recogni-  — the  birth  of  Prince  Boris,  and  the 
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resolution  thus  formed  was  carried  out 
with  a  persistency  and  power  of  dis¬ 
simulation  for  which  the  Prince’s  Min- 
isters  were  not  prepared. 

The  birth  of  the  infant  prince  was 
followed  by  the  long  and  alarming  ill¬ 
ness  of  his  mother,  the  Princess  Marie 
of  Parma.  The  death  of  his  wife  at 
this  crisis  would  have  materially  im¬ 
paired  the  Prince’s  hold  on  the  Bulga¬ 
rian  people.  So  long,  therefore,  as 
her  recovery  seemed  doubtful,  no  active 
steps  could  be  taken  toward  forcing  on 
a  ministerial  crisis.  Moreover,  per¬ 
sonal  anxiety  as  to  his  wife’s  health 
(loubtles  occupied  Prince  Ferdinand’s 
mind  to  the  exclusion  of  other  cares. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  during  the  weeks 
which  followed  the  Princess’s  confine¬ 
ment  Ferdinand  held  studiously  aloof 
from  all  public  affairs.  He  interfered 
very  little,  if  at  all,  with  his  Ministers, 
and  they  often  found  it  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain  interviews  with  him  on  formal 
matters  of  business  for  which  his  sig¬ 
nature  was  required.  At  last,  toward 
the  middle  of  March,  the  Princess  was 
sutHciently  recovered  to  be  removed 
from  Sofia,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
doctor’s  advice  it  was  determined  to 
take  her  to  the  neighborhood  of  Vien¬ 
na.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  in  his  absence  Stambouloflf, 
as  usual,  was  appointed  Regent. 

At  this  time  the  Bulgarian  Govern¬ 
ment  was  confronted  by  a  very  embar¬ 
rassing  controversy,  which  might  easily 
have  led,  and  indeed  was  expected  to 
lead,  to  a  ministerial  crisis.  Without 
any  apparent  reason  or  motive,  the  Sul¬ 
tan  had  suddenly  issued  a  decree  to  the 
effect  that  the  Bulgarian  schools  in 
Macedonia  must  be  placed  under  the 
ownership  of  some  specified  person, 
not  under  that  of  any  corporation  or 
community.  It  would  take  far  too 
long  to  enter  into  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  this  vexed  question.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  with  or  without 
justice,  this  decree  was  regarded  as  a 
deliberate  attack  on  the  Bulgarian  na¬ 
tionality.  The  Macedonian  question 
is  not  in  reality  a  struggle  on  the  part 
of  the  Christian  population  to  get  rid 
of  the  rule  of  Islam,  but  a  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  Bulgarian,  Greek,  and  Ser¬ 
vian  nationalities  in  Macedonia,  as  to 
which  of  them  shall  establish  its  claim 


to  the  reversion  of  Macedonia,  when, 
as  may  happen  at  any  time,  it  is  eman¬ 
cipated  from  Turkish  domination.  The 
schools  under  the  old  system  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Bulgarian  clergy,  and 
were  admittedly  em[)loyed  as  agencies 
for  strengthening,  extending,  and  con¬ 
solidating  the  Bulgarian  nationality 
movement  in  Macedonia.  The  decree 
to  which  I  allude  was  believed  to  have 
been  issued  at  the  request  of  the  Greeks 
of  the  Phanar,  supported,  as  usual,  by 
Russian  influence,  and  its  supposed  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  favor  the  Greek  nationality 
in  Macedonia,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Bulgarian.  In  consequence  there  was 
a  general  outcry  throughout  the  Prin¬ 
cipality,  calling  on  the  Government  to 
intervene  actively  on  behalf  of  the 
Macedonian  Bulgarians,  even  if  this 
intervention  should  lead  to  an  open 
rupture  with  the  Suzerain  power. 

This  popular  outcry  placed  the  then 
ministry  in  a  position  of  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  whole  policy  of  Stamboul-* 
off  was  based  upon  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  friendly  relations  with 
Turkey,  as  a  guarantee  against  Russian 
aggression  :  but  friendly  relations  were 
an  impossibility  unless  the  obnoxious 
decree  was  repealed.  In  Bulgaria,  as 
in  all  other  Christian  provinces  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  it  is  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult,  especially  for  a  foreigner,  to  say 
how  far  any  agitation  against  Turkey 
is  real  or  fictitious,  a  home  product  or 
an  artificial  movement  of  foreign 
growth.  All  I  can  say  is  that  there 
was  in  Bulgaria,  during  the  spring  of 
last  year,  all  the  outward  indications  of 
a  strong  popular  agitation.  Public 
meetings  were  held  in  all  the  large 
towns  ;  resolutions  were  passed  pio- 
testing  against  the  alleged  persecution 
of  the  Macedonian  Bulgarians  ;  sub- 
sc.iptions  were  raised — or,  at  any  rate, 
promised — on  their  behalf  ;  bands  of 
volunteers  were  enlisted  ;  and  in  the 
papers,  especially  in  those  of  the  Op 
position,  the  Government  was  called 
upon  to  mass  troops  upon  the  Mace¬ 
donian  frontier,  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
invade  the  province  in  case  Turkey 
should  persist  in  upholding  the  School 
decree.  I  cannot  doubt  that  this  agi¬ 
tation,  though  I  believe  it  to  have  been 
based  upon  a  genuine  national  senti¬ 
ment,  ^was  also  stimulated  by  Stam- 
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bouloff’s  political  and  personal  oppo¬ 
nents. 

The  expectations  of  Stambouloff’s 
fall  on  the  Macedonian  School  ques¬ 
tion,  which  were  confidently  enter¬ 
tained  at  the  time,  especially  in  Court 
circles,  were  defeated  by  the  ability  of 
the  Premier.  1  believe,  if  the  true  his¬ 
tory  of  this  curious  episode  is  ever  made 
known,  it  will  be  found  that  Stamboul- 
olf  encouraged  the  agitation  till  it  had 
reached  dimensions  which  enabled  him 
to  intimate  to  the  Sultan  that  he  could 
not  undertake  to  keep  the  movement 
for  intervention  under  control,  unless 
concessions  were  made  at  Constantino¬ 
ple.  In  his  representations  to  the 
Porte  he  was,  as  he  himself  assured  me, 
warmly  supported  by  Sir  Philip  Currie, 
who  had  only  just  entered  on  his  post 
of  British  Ambassador  at  Stamboul. 
The  Sultan  grew  frightened  at  the 
storm  he  had  r&ised,  and  resolved  to 
give  way.  Not  only  was  the  decree 
which  had  given  such  umbrage  with¬ 
drawn,  but  permission  was  granted  to 
establish  two  Greek  Bulgarian  Bish¬ 
oprics  in  Macedonia,  thereby  giving  in¬ 
creased  authority  to  the  Bulgarian 
clergy,  and  increased  encouragement 
to  the  Bulgarian'  nationality  propa¬ 
ganda.  In  fact,  StambouloS,  instead 
of  being  defeated,  had  triumphed  all 
along  the  line,  as  the  champion  and 
vindicator  of  Bulgarian  rights  in  Mace¬ 
donia.  Mass  meetings  were  held  in  his 
honor  ;  and,  in  the  speech  which  he 
delivered  at  Sofia  to  a  torchlight  pro¬ 
cession,  he  declared  that  the  interests 
of  Bulgaria  would  be  best  promoted  by 
cordial  and  loyal  co-operation  with  the 
Suzerain  power.  As  I  write  I  can  hear 
once  more  the  cheers  in  response  to  this 
declaration — cheers  which  were  given 
by  the  mob  within  a  few  steps  of  the 
very  spot  where  little  more  than  a  year 
later  the  speaker  was  literally  hacked 
to  death. 

It  may  render  the  course  of  events 
more  intelligible  to  state  here  that  the 
arrangement  with  the  Sultan  was  con¬ 
cluded  in  Prince  Ferdinand’s  absence, 
and  without  his  direct  sanction.  The 
Prince  at  that  time  was  with  his  wife 
at  Ebenthal,  near  Vienna.  The  rea¬ 
son  why,  according  to  Stambouloff’s 
statement,  the  arrangement  was  not 
submitted  to  him,  before  its  formal 
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ratification,  was  as  follows  :  The  ar-  f 
rangement  had  to  be  accepted  at  once  f 
if  at  all.  In  all  negotiations  with  the  J 
Ottoman  Government,  especially  under 
a  Sultan  so  capricious  and  so  irresolute 
as  Abdul  Hamid,  delays  are  dangerous. 

Every  hour  which  intervened  between  J 
his  Majesty’s  offer  and  its  acceptance 
increased  the  risk  of  influences  hostile 
to  Bulgaria  being  brought  into  play  at 
Constantinople  to  upset  the  conclusion 
of  the  compact.  The  arrangement  Wits 
not  one  which  could  be  safely  commu¬ 
nicated  by  telegraph,  and  to  have  sent 
a  messenger  to  the  Prince  must  have 
necessitated  a  delay  of  at  least  a  couple  ' 
of  days.  The  arrangement  was  so 
manifestly  advantageous  to  Bulgaria 
that  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  the 
Prince  would  object  to  its  conclusion  ;  ? 

and,  therefore,  Stambouloff  took  upon 
himself,  as  Regent,  to  accept  it  with-  -i 
out  previous  reference  to  the  Sovereign.  j 
The  explanation,  whether  sincere  or 
not,  seems  plausible  in  itself.  But  the 
fact  that  so  important  an  agreement 
had  been  concluded  without  his  ap¬ 
proval,  and  concluded  in  such  a  way  | 
that  the  whole  credit  of  its  conclusion  ; 
devolved  on  the  Premier,  rankled  in  | 
Prince  Ferdinand’s  mind,  and  later  on  | 
furnished  one  of  the  chief  pretexts  for  | 
Stambouloff’s  dismissal.  | 

The  first  attempt  to  oust  Stamboul-  | 

off  on  the  Macedonian  schools  ques-  ; 

tion,  and  to  replace  him  by  a  Minister 
more  acceptable  to  Russia,  had  result-  | 

ed  in  increasing  his  authority.  It  | 

was  necessary  to  find  some  now  ground  | 

of  attack,  and  that  ground  was  sup-  ii 

plied  by  an  unforeseen  accident,  in¬ 
deed,  the  only  possible  reason  for 
doubting  this  being  the  result  of 
chance  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  acci¬ 
dent  in  question  occurred  at  a  moment 
and  in  a  manner  which  seemed  espe¬ 
cially  chosen  to  secure  the  purposes  of 
the  anti-Stambouloff  party.  The  Siam-  { 
bouloff  ministry  with  the  exceptions  of  • 
M.  Grekoff,  the  Minister  of  P’oreign  1 
Affairs,  and  M.  Salabascheff,  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Finance,  might  not  unfairly  be 
described  as  composed  of  “items.” 

One  of  the  least  conspicuous  of  these 
items  was  M.  Savoff,  the  Minister  of 
War,  best  known  as  the  husband  of  a 
wife  who  was  not  only  better  looking 
than  the  run  of  Sofiote  ladies,  but  hav- 
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ing  been  educated  abroad,  was  also  bet¬ 
ter  dressed  and  more  used  to  society. 
During  the  Prince’s  absence  the  Regent 
received  a  letter  from  M.  Savoff  tender¬ 
ing  his  resignation  on  the  ground  that 
he  could  not  sit  in  the  same  council 
witli  M.  Slavkoff,  the  Minister  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Works,  who,  as  he  alleged,  had  been 
unduly  intimate  with  his  wife,  Stam- 
bouloif  refused  to  accept  the  resigna¬ 
tion,  first,  because  the  charge,  whether 
true  or  false,  seemed  to  rest  on  mere 
suspicion  ;  secondly,  because  it  was 
obviously  undesirable  to  have  any  re¬ 
constitution  of  the  ministry  while  the 
Prince  was  away  in  Austria.  Shortly 
afterward  Savoff  changed  or  rather  ex¬ 
tended  his  charge,  and  accused  almost 
all  his  other  colleagues,  and  Stamboul- 
off  in  particular,  of  having  carried  on 
intrigues  with  his  wife.  Gradually  the 
charge  narrowed  into  a  distinct  allega¬ 
tion  that  Stambouloff  was  the  chief,  if 
not  the  sole  betrayer  of  his  confidence. 
The  common  impression  at  Sofia  was 
that  Savoff  was  out  of  his  mind.  He 
consulted  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
about  obtaining  a  divorce  from  his 
wife,  and  was  assured  by  them  that 
the  evidence  he  could  produce  was  ut¬ 
terly  insufficient  to  justify  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  the  cancelment  of  his  mar¬ 
riage.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  he  per¬ 
sisted  in  accusing  Stambouloff,  and 
when  the  latter  asked  for  evidence  of 
the  charge  he  retorted  by  challenging 
him  to  fight  a  duel.  Indeed,  toward 
the  end  his  almost  insane  jealousy 
seemed  to  have  culminated  in  an  un¬ 
reasoning  desire  to  avenge  himself  on 
Stambouloff.  The  matter  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  seconds,  who  unani¬ 
mously  decided  that  Savoff  could  show 
no  cause  whatever  for  demanding  sat¬ 
isfaction  from  the  Premier.  The  re¬ 
port  prevalent  at  Sofia  was  that  Savoff 
had  been  made  a  tool  of  by  Stamboul- 
ofl’s  personal  enemies  to  force  the  lat¬ 
ter  into  a  duel,  in  which  the  chances 
would  have  been  decidedly  on  the  side 
of  his  assailant. 

Meanwhile  the  Opposition  papers 
had  taken  up  the  charge,  aud  attacked 
Stambouloff  with  a  violence  which  is 
unintelligible  to  the  inhabitants  of 
more  educated  and  civilized  communi¬ 
ties.  I  do  not  think,  from  what  I 
could  observe,  that  the  standard  of 
Niw  SiaiM.— Voii.  LXII.,  No.  6. 


morality  as  to  the  relations  between 
the  sexes  is  at  all  higher  in  Bulgaria 
than  it  is  elsewhere.  But  the  Harem 
view  of  women  is  still  very  prevalent 
in  Bulgaria  ;  and  though  a  Bulgarian 
Benedict  might  commit  any  number 
of  offences  against  his  marriage  vows 
without  being  the  worse  thought  of  by 
his  fellow-countrymen,  he  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  condemned  by  social  opin¬ 
ion  if  he  had  an  intrigue  with  the  wife 
of  a  friend  and  colleague.  Anyhow, 
the  press  hostile  to  Stambouloff  kept 
on  declaring  that  a  man  whose  moral 
character  rested  under  so  grave  a  charge 
could  not  remain  the  head  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  :  and  this  crusade  against  the 
Minister  was  vigorously  supported  by 
papers  supposed  to  represent  the  views 
of  the  Court. 

Immediately  on  the  Prince’s  return 
to  Sofia  Stambouloff  asked  his  High¬ 
ness  to  investigate  the  charge  against 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  in  his 
written  resignation,  requesting  the 
Prince  to  use  it  if  he  saw  cause  to  con¬ 
sider  that  the  accusation,  whether  true 
or  false,  was  supported  by  such  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  render  his  continuance  in 
office  undesirable  in  the  public  interest. 
Savoff  was  called  upon  to  assign  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  the  places  and  dates  of 
the  occasions  on  which  the  alleged 
offence  had  been  committed,  and  in 
reply  stated  two  occasions  on  which, 
during  his  own  absence  from  the  capi¬ 
tal,  Stambouloff,  as  he  alleged,  had 

;assed  the  night  at  Sofia  with  his  wife, 
'hereupon  Stambouloff  was  able  to 
prove  that  on  one  of  the  two  evenings 
named  he  had  been  the  Prince’s  guest 
at  his  seaside  palace  outside  at  Varna  : 
on  the  second  occasion  he  had  been 
present  at  a  public  banquet  in  Philip- 
popolis,  so  that  the  particular  accusa¬ 
tions  specified  by  Savoff  were  clearly 
shown  to  be  baseless.  Moreover,  with 
r^ard  to  the  general  charge  Stamboul¬ 
off,  if  I  was  rightly  informed,  used 
the  same  language  in  speaking  to  the 
Prince  which  he  employed  in  discuss¬ 
ing  the  matter  with  other  persons.  He 
stated  that  whatever  his  personal  char¬ 
acter  might  be  he  was  about  the  only 
individual  in  the  country  who  was  ab¬ 
solutely  incapacitated  from  carrying 
on  a  secret  intrigue.  It  was  known  to 
everybody  that  since  M.  Beltcheff, 
48 
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while  walking  by  his  side,  had  been 
assassinated  by  mistake  for  himself,  he 
had  never  quitted  his  house  without  an 
escort  of  soldiers.  To  use  his  own 
words,  “  one  can  do  many  things,  but 
one  cannot  keep  a  secret  assignation 
when  accompanied  by  a  troop  of  mount¬ 
ed  soldiery.”  I  can  say  from  my  own 
observation  that  StamboulofE  never 
came  to  the  club  without  being  attend¬ 
ed  by  an  armed  escort,  though  the  club 
was  not  five  minutes’  walk  from  his 
house  ;  that  the  escort  remained  on 
duty  inside  and  outside  the  club  as 
lung  as  he  stopped  there  ;  and  that 
when  there  was  a  late  sitting  they  slept 
in  the  passages  of  the  building  to  be 
ready  to  accompany  him  home  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning. 

The  Prince,  as  I  heard  at  the  time, 
expressed  himself  completely  satisfied 
with  Stambouloff’s  exculpation,  and 
recommended  the  dismissal  of  Savoff 
as  the  best  solution  of  the  imbroglio. 
The  Premier  agreed  to  act  upon  the 
advice,  and  considered  the  matter  was 
now  at  an  end.  But  whether  by  acci¬ 
dent  or  otherwise,  his  Highness  did  not 
return  the  letter  in  which  Stambouloff 
had  tendered  his  resignation.  It  so 
happened  that  1  had  an  appointment 
with  Prince  Ferdinand  very  shortly 
after  his  interview  with  Stambouloff. 
Two  things  struck  me  at  the  time. 
The  first  was  that  he  utterly  ignored 
some  casual  remark  made  in  the  course 
of  our  conversation  about  the  ability 
of  the  Premier,  a  subject  on  which  pre¬ 
viously  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  dilat¬ 
ing.  The  second  was  that  he  dwelt 
with  extreme  bitterness  on  a  statement 
which  had  appeared  in  a  London  paper 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  refused 
permission  to  attend  the  family  con¬ 
clave  at  Coburg  in  honor  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Alix’s  betrothal  to  the  then  C/are- 
witch.  The  Prince  after  a  long  ab¬ 
sence  had  only  recently  returned  to 
Sofia,  and  there  was  no  idea  that  his 
return  was  only  temporary.  There 
was  no  reason  whatever  why  he  should 
have  informed  me  of  his  intended 
movements,  but  certainly  his  tone  of 
conversation  conveyed  to  me  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  had  returned  to  his 
capital  for  good.  On  the  morning 
after  my  reception  I  learned  to  my 
surprise  that  the  Prince  had  quitted 


Sofia  to  rejoin  his  wife  at  Ebentlial. 
On  mentioning  this  news  to  one  of  the 
chief  members  of  the  corps  diploma¬ 
tique  at  Sofia,  he  assured  me  I  must  be 
mistaken,  as  an  hour  or  two  before 
Stambouloff  had  made  an  appointinient 
for  him  to  call  upon  the  Prince  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  It  turned  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  news  was  correct,  and 
the  only  interpretation  I  can  offer  is 
that  the  Prince  had  quitted  Sofia  with¬ 
out  letting  his  Ministers  know  till  after 
his  departure  was  an  accomplished  fact. 
It  is  supposed  at  the  time  that  this 
hasty  journey  was  due  to  the  receipt  of 
alarming  news  about  the  health  of  the 
Princess,  but  in  as  far  as  I  could  learn 
later,  no  such  intelligence  had  been  re¬ 
ceived. 

I  may  also  here  call  attention  to  an¬ 
other  incident,  which  shows  how  the 
desire  to  seek  reconciliation  with  IJus- 
sia  at  any  price  had  impressed  itself 
on  Prince  Ferdinand’s  mind.  Some 
months  before,  the  Metropolitan,  Arch¬ 
bishop  Clement,  had  preached  a  ser¬ 
mon  in  the  Cathedral  of  Tirnova,  in 
which  he  had  attacked  the  Prince  in 
the  most  violent  terms.  For  this  ser¬ 
mon  he  was  indicted  for  using  treason¬ 
able  language,  and  was  sentenced  by 
the  Civil  tribunals  to  a  period  of  im¬ 
prisonment,  though  in  consideration  of 
his  exalted  office  he  was  allowed  to 
serve  his  term  of  imprisonment  in  a 
monastery.  An  appeal  was  made 
against  this  sentence  on  the  ground 
that  the  Metropolitan’s  offence,  if  com¬ 
mitted  at  all,  was  committed  in  his 
capacity  as  a  priest,  and  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  judged  by  the  Synod  of  the 
Church,  not  by  the  Civil .  tribunal. 
The  appeal  finally  came  last  spring  be¬ 
fore  the  Supreme  Court  at  Sofia,  and 
was  dismissed  by  that  on  the  ground 
that  treasonable  language  was  equally 
an  offence  against  the  civil  power, 
whether  it  was  committed  by  a  layman 
or  by  a  priest.  Within  a  short  time  of 
the  appeal  being  dismissed.  Archbishop 
Clement  was  pardoned,  at,  I  have  lea- 
son  to  believe,  the  direct  instance  of 
Prince  Ferdinand.  It  is  this  Clement 
who  has  recently  been  to  Russia  as  the 
leader  of  the  Russophil  party,  and  who 
is  now  spoken  of  as  the  future  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Prince. 

Without  laying  any  undue  stress  on 
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these  incidents,  I  think  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  Prince  Ferdi¬ 
nand  had  made  up  his  mind  to  get  rid 
of  Stambouloff  as  soon  as  he  could  find 
a  decent  excuse  for  doing  so,  and  that 
he  had  so  determined  because  he  be¬ 
lieved  or  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
by  so  doing  he  would  remove  the  chief 
obstacle  to  his  recognition  by  Russia, 
as  a  Prince  de  jure  as  well  as  de  facto. 
My  impression  is,  that  Stambouloff 
considered  the  whole  matter  at  an  end. 
The  friend  to  whom  he  narrated  the 
conversation  I  have  recited  above,  and 
who  repeated  its  purport  to  me  a  few 
hours  later,  told  me  that  he  had  asked 
Stambouloff  whether  the  letter  tender¬ 
ing  his  resignation  had  been  returned. 
“  No,”  Stambouloff  Answered,  “  I  never 
thought  of  asking  for  it,  but  the  letter 
is  of  no  consequence  now  as  the  Prince 
and  I  quite  understand  each  other.” 

I  quitted  Bulgaria  within  a  few  days 
of  the  interview  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred.  Very  shortly  before  I  left  I 
met  Stambouloff  at  the  Union  Club  in 
Sofia.  lie  was  in  high  spirits  about 
the  success  of  his  negotiations  with  the 
Porte  and  spoke  very  cordially  of  the 
assistance  he  had  received  from  the 
British  representatives  in  Turkey  in 
bringing  the  Sultan  to  reason.  Owing 
to  the  absence  of  the  Prince,  the  Easter 
holidays,  and  the  removal  of  all  imme¬ 
diate  political  difficulties,  there  was 
very  little  doing  at  this  period  at  the 
public  offices  ;  and  day  after  day  I  used 
to  see  Stambouloff  driving  out  into  the 
country,  on  the  shooting  expeditions 
to  which  he  was  passionately  devoted, 
and  at  which  he  was  usually  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  of  his  fellow- ministers, 
and  invariably  escorted  by  a  troop  of 
mounted  soldiers. 

After  I  had  left,  I  can  only  speak  as 
to  the  course  of  events  from  the  reports 
of  the  newspapers  and  from  letters  I 
received  from  friends  at  Sofia,  who 
were  in  a  position  to  know  what  was 
passing.  I  gather  that  the  attacks 
upon  Stambouloff  in  the  papers  which 
were  understood  to  be  the  organs  of 
the  Court  were  not  only  continued,  but 
displayed  increased  animosity.  The 
relations  between  the  Prince  and  the 
Premier  became  more  and  more  strain¬ 
ed,  and  within  a  month  of  my  quitting 
Sofia,  his  Highness  suddenly  announced 


that  he  had  accepted  Stambouloff’ s 
resignation,  which  he  held  in  his 
hands,  and  had  instructed  M.  Stoiloff 
to  form  a  ministry.  Stambouloff  was, 
I  believe,  taken  by  surpri.se.  As  the 
Prince  held  his  letter  of  resignation, 
he  could  not  make  a  formal  grievance 
of  his  dismissal ;  nor,  I  gather,  was  he 
inclined  to  do  so.  It  was  the  firm  con¬ 
viction,  not  only  of  himself  but  of  his 
friends,  that  no  government  was  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  face  of  his  opposition,  and 
that  the  ultimate  upshot  of  the  crisis 
which  Prince  Ferdinand  had  brought 
about  must  be  his  own  early  return  to 
office  with  renewed  and  increased  au- 
thoritv. 

Unfortunately  all  these  calculations 
were  based  on  the  supposition  that  the 
ex-Premier  would  be  allowed  a  free 
field  of  political  action.  I  do  not  sup¬ 
pose,  or  still  less  suggest,  that  when 
Stambouloff  was  thrown  overboard 
either  the  Prince  or  his  new  ministers 
contemplated  the  necessity  of  resorting 
to  violent  measures  in  order  to  hinder 
the  deposed  minister  from  fighting  his 
way  back  to  power.  All  I  surmise  is 
that  as  they  began  to  realize  the  chances 
of  Stambouloff’s  return  to  office,  they 
began  to  realize  also  the  necessity  of 
clipping  his  wings.  One  step  led  to 
another. 

The  personal  and  political  enemies 
of  Stambouloff  were  not  satisfied  with 
his  downfall,  but  clamored  for  his  dis¬ 
grace  and  punishment  :  and  both  the 
Prince  and  his  ministers,  though  they 
must  have  known  that  the  charges 
brought  against  the  ex-Premier  were 
false,  still  acquiesced  in  these  charges 
being  brought,  as  they  conceived  that 
by  so  acquiescing  they  might  ensure 
their  own  safety.  Stambouloff,  it  must 
justly  be  admitted,  damaged  his  own 
case  by  his  invectives  against  Prince 
Ferdinand.  His  own  administration, 
it  must  also  be  owned,  had  furnished 
examples  of  high-handed  and  arbitrary 
action,  which  his  assailants  could  plead 
in  defence  of  the  treatment  they  dealt 
out  tb  their  defeated  antagonist.  Vce 
victis  is  the  motto  of  all  Oriental  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  and  Bulgaria  in  her  instincts, 
her  ideas,  and  her  traditions  has  still 
much  of  the  Oriental  character.  There 
is  an  Arab  proverb,  that  the  wise  man 
dances  before  the  monkey  as  long  as  he 
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rides  on  horseback.  If  you  add  to 
this  proverb  the  corollary  that  the  wise 
man  kicks  the  monkey  as  soon  as  he  is 
thrown  off  horseback,  you  have  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  all  Oriental  statecraft.  I 
do  not,  therefore,  consider  that  the 
Bulgarian  ministers  or  the  Bulgarian 
people  ought  to  be  judged  by  a  West¬ 
ern  standard  for  their  conduct  toward 
the  statesman  to  whom  the  Principality 
owes  its  independence. 

A  similar  excuse,  however,  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  pleaded  in  mitigation  of  Prince 
Ferdinand’s  behavior  toward  the  Min¬ 
ister  to  whom  he  was  so  deeply  indebt¬ 
ed.  To  assert  that  His  Highness  insti¬ 
gated  or  even  contemplated  the  perse¬ 
cution  to  wdiich  Stambouloff  fell  a  vic¬ 
tim,  would  be  an  act  of  injustice.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  Prince  Ferdinand  tacitly  sanc¬ 
tioned  a  persecution  which  he  must 
have  known  was  cruel  and  unjust,  and 


which  he  ought  to  have  known  might 
be  attended  with  fatal  consequences  to 
its  victim.  The  explanation  of  his 
conduct  is,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  led  to  believe  by 
the  Russophil  party  in  Bulgaria,  which 
was  mainly  composed  of  Stambouloff’s 
personal  enemies,  that  to  sever  himself 
from  Stambouloff  was  the  essential 
condition  of  his  recognition  by  tlie 
Czar.  He  stood  aside,  therefore,  when 
Stambouloff  implored  his  intercession 
to  save  him  from  his  enemies.  This 
refusal  to  risk  his  own  prospects  of 
reconciliation  with  St.  Petersburg,  in 
order  to  save  the  Minister  who  hud 
served  him  so  faithfully  and  so  long, 
was  according  to  the  well-known  say- 
ing,  “  worse  than  acrime,  a  blunder 
and  for  blunders  of  this  kind  there  is 
no  place  left  for  repentance. — Fort¬ 
nightly  Review. 


THE  ENGLISH  OFFICER— AS  HE  WAS,  AND  AS  HE  IS. 
A  Retrospect. 

BY  COLONEL  HENRY  KNOLLYS,  R.A. 


“  If  you  don’t  take  care  what  you  are 
about,  you  will  simplify  cavalry  move¬ 
ments  to  such  a  degree  that  any  fool 
will  be  able  to  drill  a  regiment,”  was 
the  remonstrance  addressed  by  Lord 
Cardigan  to  General  Sir  James  Scar¬ 
lett,  his  coadjutor  on  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  about  forty  years  ago  to  bring 
into  harmony  with  utility  and  common - 
sense  the  then  prescribed  evolutions, 
which  were  so  fanciful  as  to  suggest  a 
circus  show,  and  so  complicated  that 
the  binomial  theorem  might  be  ac¬ 
counted  comparatively  simple.  The 
indignant  reproach  of  the  Light  Cav¬ 
alry  hero  to  the  Heavy  Cavalry  hero 
was,  however,  but  the  key-note  to  a 
principle  which  formerly  governed  mili¬ 
tary  superiors  in  their  opinions  and 
subordinate,  officers  in  their  actions  ; 
for  these  latter  never  presumed— at 
least  in  theory — to  entertain  any 
“  opinion”  whatever.  “  I  thought, 
sir — ”  might  be  the  exculpation  of 
some  unwarv  subaltern,  wig^d  by  his 
colonel.  “  ITou  thought !  Who  gave 


you  leave  to  think?”  was  the  stereo¬ 
typed  reply,  heedless  of  the  obvious 
mental  rejoinder,  “  The  great  God  who 
gave  you  leave  to  breathe.” 

The  ”  Vieille  Mustache”  had  plod¬ 
ded  through  the  weary  intricacies  of  a 
drill  which  we  have  long  swept  away  as 
useless,  and  was  permeated  with  tech¬ 
nicalities,  rules,  and  precedents  which 
we  have  long  discarded  as  pernicious. 
He  was  a  past  master  in  the  mysteries 
of  a  craft,  and  he  resented  the  abroga¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  any  acquirements 
which  alone  gave  him  a  superiority 
over  those  whom  he  commanded.  Suc¬ 
cessive  juniors,  as  they  mounted 
through  the  sole  merit  of  “  length  of 
tooth”  into  authority,  stanchly  up¬ 
held  principles  to  which  they,  as  new 
boys,  had  been  compelled  to  bow  ;  and 
hence  may  be  traced  that  blind  cling¬ 
ing  to  what  the  Chinese  term  “  old-o 
custom,”  which  so  long  constituted 
a  fetich  among  the  seniors,  and  a  devia¬ 
tion  from  which  on  the  part  of  the 
juniors  was  pronounced  mischievous,  if 
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not  wicked.  Even  now  its  pernicious 
j  influence  may  be  detected  in  the  frown¬ 
ing  down,  by  men  too  dull  to  perceive 
and  too  old  to  learn,  innovations  dic¬ 
tated  by  common- sense. 

!  At  last  the  outside  pressure  of  public 

opinion,  which  has  so  often  stood  the 
I  English  nation  in  good  stead,  inter¬ 
posed.  “  We  do  not  desire  to  interfere 
I  with  the  skilled  technicalities  or  with 
the  shibboleths  of  your  profession  ;  but 
we  do  claim  to  enforce  common-sense 
in  the  administration  of  a  department 
for  which  we  i)ay  so  heavily,  and  we 
insist  on  sweeping  away  the  cobwebs  of 
self-interested  prejudice  hampering  the 
removal  of  that  which  is  rotten,  and  on 
the  substitution  of  that  which  is  effi¬ 
cient  though  stamped  with  the  curse 
of  innovation.”  ' 

We  are  now  once  more  entering  on 
a  new  and  momentous  era  of  military 
administration,  and  we  cannot  but  be 

I  powerfully  stimulated  to  further  efforts 
if  we  take  stock  of  the  encouraging 
success  already  achieved — if  we  con¬ 
trast  former  frequent  indolence  and 
dulness  with  the  activity  and  enlight¬ 
enment  now  forming  the  rule  instead 
I  of  the  exception.  In  no  respect  is  im¬ 
provement  more  manifest  than  when 
we  compare  the  average  regimental  offi¬ 
cer  of  18G0  with  his  successor  of  1895. 
In  fixing  these  limits,  I  am  for  the 
present  expressly  excluding  the  valiant 
soldiers  of  the  Peninsula  and  Waterloo, 
of  the  Crimean  War  and  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  Moreover,  I  may  be  charged 
with  laying  on  dark  colors  with  a  heavy 
I  hand.  I  expressly  premise  that  my  pic- 

Iture  will  by  no  means  be  universally  ap- 
H  plicable  ;  but  that  it  conveys  a  substan- 
I  tially  accurate  impression  of  a  very 
numerous  type  of  the  former  average 
'  ofticer  on  home  service  will,  1  believe, 
L  be  conceded  by  all  except  those  who 
j  i  love  to  call  good  evil,  and  who  seek  to 

iput  bitter  for  sweet. 

About  thirty-five  years  ago  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  recipients  of  commisions  were, 
at  first  starting,  little  better  than 
schoolboy  dunces.  Nominations  were 
obtained  by  the  favor  of  military  offi¬ 
cials,  and  were  rarely  withheld  from 
rich  applicants  in  an  age  when  the  pos¬ 
session  of  capital  was  an  important  con¬ 
dition  of  promotion,  and  when  the  lists 
contained  few  elements  of  intellectual 


wealth.  The  nominees  forthwith  be¬ 
took  themselves  to  Sandhurst  in  order 
to  receive  the  imprimatur  of  a  qualify¬ 
ing  examination,  so  superficial  that  a 
few  hours  sufficed  for  the  business,  and 
so  puerile  as  to  be  unworthy  the  term 
“  examination.”  The  lads  were  ques¬ 
tioned,  one  by  one,  by  the  College  pro¬ 
fessors,  each  of  whom  passed  on  to  his 
coadjutor  the  candidate  furnished  with 
a  slip  certifying  that  he  had  passed  in 
the  respective  subjects.  Rejection  was 
extremely  rare,  and  in  fact  any  one 
who  showed  himself  below  the  very 
low-water  mark  must  have  possessed  a 
singular  pre-eminence  in  ignorance  and 
dulness.  From  this  latter  stricture 
must  be  excluded  the  students  of  the 
Royal  Military  College,  especially  those 
who  obtained  their  commissions  with¬ 
out  purchase.  It  is  true  they  were  not, 
as  a  rule,  favorably  regarded  by  com¬ 
manding  officers  ;  but  only  for  the  rea- 
son  that  these  cadets  had  generally 
managed  to  pick  up  a  smattering  of 
history,  languages,  and  mathematics, 
which,  together  with  a  considerable 
facility  in  surveying,  brought  them 
into  invidious  comparison  with  their 
more  ignorant  seniors.  The  boy-en¬ 
sign  on  joining  the  headquarters  of  his 
regiment  was  received  with  a  comrade¬ 
like  friendliness,  accompanied  on  the 
first  night  with  a  somewhat  rough  hos¬ 
pitality  approximating  to  an  orgy,  and 
the  bewildered  lad  might  reckon  on 
having  made  a  favorable  impression  if 
he  then  proved  his  ability  to  swallow 
an  immoderate  amount  of  heady  liquor 
without  becoming  more  than  moder¬ 
ately  drunk. 

His  course  of  instruction  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  profession,  though  extremely  mo¬ 
notonous  and  wearisome,  was  also  ex¬ 
tremely  short.  A  few  weeks’  recruit 
drill  in  the  barrack-square,  not  soaring 
above  exercising  a  company  in  move¬ 
ments  which  were  as  tangled  as  cat’s- 
cradle,  and  which  no  ingenuity  could 
render  useful  on  service — a  few  occa¬ 
sions  as  supernumerary  on  guard — a 
few  hours  accompanying  the  orderly 
officer  at  rations,  barrack,  and  kit  in¬ 
spections,  on  which  occasions  the  tyro 
was  less  taken  in  hand  for  instruction 
than  allowed  to  pick  up  as  much,  or  as 
little,  as  he  chose, — and  this  boy,  fresh 
from  school  and  raw  to  the  world',  was 
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considered  qualified  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  old  soldiers, 
crafty  as  only  old  soldiers  can  be  crafty, 
and  with  the  welfare — nay,  the  very 
lives — of  trained  veterans  seasoned  with 
many  years’  stern  privations.  His  gen¬ 
eral  education  was  assumed  complete 
when  he  was  gazetted  ;  and  as  for  his 
military  knowledge,  he  paid  no  penalty 
if  he  never  opened  an  A  B  C  text-booK 
on  the  theory  of  his  profession,  and 
never  spent  an  hour  in  its  scientific 
practice.  Indeed  the  few,  the  very 
few,  who  dared  to  manifest  some  reluc¬ 
tance  to  remain  dunces  or  to  progress 
backward,  incurred  the  risk  of  being 
snubbed  by  their  superiors  as  puppies 
and  hooted  by  their  juniors  as  prigs. 
In  my  capacity  of  staff-officer  attend¬ 
ing  generals’  inspections,  I  have  seen 
piles  of  the  regulation  instruction  books 
produced,  screwed  together  with  a  per¬ 
forating  rod  which  the  owners  vaunted 
had  not  once  been  removed  since  a  sim¬ 
ilar  occasion  twelve  months  previously. 
As  late  as  1875,  when  temporarily  act¬ 
ing  as  garrison  instructor  to  a  class  of 
fourteen  officers  by  no  means  below  the 
average  in  ability,  I  was  explaining  the 
easiest,  the  most  elementary  principles 
of  field-works,  and  was  met  with  the 
remonstrance  that  I  was  lecturing  above 
their  comprehension.  “  But  do  you 
not  see,  gentlemen,  that  the  slopes  of 
these  parapets  are  obtained  from  the 
simplest  rule  of  three  sums  and  by  the 
addition  of  decimals?”  The  plaintive 
rejoinder  was,  ”  1  have  never  been  able 
to  understand  the  rule  of  three,  and  I 
do  not  know  decimals.”  ”  Oh,  very 
well,  let  us  work  out  the  construction 
by  rule  of  thumb,  and  draw  an  angle 
of  30°. ”  Still  hesitation,  followed  by 
a  request  jn  an  injured  tone  of  voice, 
‘‘  Please  show  me  what  is  an  angle  of 
30°.  ” 

Without  doubt,  at  the  period  of 
which  I  am  writing,  there  were  some 
colonels  who  made  it  a  point  of  con¬ 
science  to  pay  considerable  attention  to 
the  instruction  of  their  young  officers  ; 
but  the  rarity  of  this  heedfulness  was 
such  that  those  who  exercised  it  at  once 
blossomed  into  exceptional  repute. 
Could  it  be  reasonably  ex[»ected  that 
the  juniors  would  apply  themselves  to 
useful  learning  when  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  seniors  was  opposed  to  learning 


— when  the  cost  of  a  box  of  blacking, 
the  fractional  ounces  of  pepper  and 
salt  assigned  as  a  daily  ration,  and  the 
verbal  accuracy  of  a  court  of  inquiry  on 
a  missing  bayonet,  represented  the  limit 
to  approved  knowledge  ?  ”  What  made 
you  leave  the  army  at  so  early  an  age, 
with  such  a  fair  record  behind  you  and 
so  promising  a  career  in  front  of  you  .®” 
I  once  asked  an  officer  whose  chief  de¬ 
fect  was  a  proneness  to  act  on  hot¬ 
headed  impulse.  The  purport  of  his 
reply  was  :  ”  At  my  last  inspection  I 
was  questioned  by  the  general  concern¬ 
ing  the  prices  of  the  soldiers’  socks  and 
shirts.  I  gave  him  to  understand  that 
I  neither  knew  nor  cared,  and  of  course 
I  was  pretty  sharply  reprimanded.  I 
became  so  disgusted  with  this  and  sim¬ 
ilar  absurdities  of  regimental  pedantry 
that  I  sent  in  my  papers.”  The  weary 
w’aste  of  time,  the  circumlocutionary 
twaddle  of  the  old  military  correspond¬ 
ence,  was  a  subject  for  burlesque. 
Once,  as  president  of  a  board  to  report 
on  an  accident  to  a  horse,  I  simply 
stated  that  ”  the  leg  was  broken,”  and 
received  a  rather  sharp  reprimand  for 
embodying  an  opinion  in  such  trivial 
language.  Thereupon  I  amended  the 
defect  by  suggesting  that  ”  the  tibia 
was  fractured,”  and  was  complimented 
for  the  satisfactory  lucidity  of  my  re¬ 
port.  Tradition  declares  that  in  India 
a  similar  board  recorded  an  opinion  that 
”  the  elephant  is  dead,  and  smells 
bad.”  The  general,  in  a  towering  pas¬ 
sion,  sent  back  the  proceedings  for  re¬ 
vision,  whereupon  the  board  amended 
their  report,  ”  The  elephant  is  still 
dead,  and  smells  worse.” 

”  Granting  that  the  very  young  offi¬ 
cers  were  somewhat  inadequately  in¬ 
structed,  a  course  of  steady  regimental 
duty  in  due  time  transformed  them 
into  reliable  soldiers  far  superior  to  the 
present  type,”  is  a  plea  often  urged  by 
the  old  school  opponents  of  education. 
That,  as  a  rule,  they  were  not  so  trans¬ 
formed — that  they  could  not  be  so 
transformed — is  indisputably  clear  if 
we  analyze  their  daily  routine  of  duty  : 
Parade  at  10  a.m.,  consisting  of  little 
more  than  muster-roll,  inspection,  and 
company  drill,  though  occasionally 
amplified  into  a  march  past  and  some 
intricate  battalion  evolutions,  not  ac¬ 
complished  without  a  portentous 
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amount  of  loud  swearing  by  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  a  minor  key  of  cursing  by  the 
sergeants.  In  those  days  the  postulate 
was  admitted,  that  “  it  is  impossible  to 
get  the  men  to  ‘  dress  ’  properly  unless 
you  damn  them.”  The  above  display 
of  pomp  was  followed  by  “orderly- 
room,”  when  defaulters  were  awarded, 
say,  ten  days’  drill  for  having  appeared 
on  prade  with  ill-polished  b^uttons,  or 
solitary  confinement  for  ill-blackened 
boots.*  The  newly  fledged  ensign  was 
sometimes  detailed  for  a  court-martial 
—a  duty  almost  solemn  in  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  its  responsibility,  but  of  which 
he  was  necessarily  practically  ignorant. 
As  junior  member,  he  was  required  to 
be  the  first  to  record  his  vote  in  verdict 
and  sentence,  and  he  was  frequently 
racked  with  perplexity  as  to  whether  he 
ought  to  suggest  death  or  twenty-one 
days’  imprisonment.  I  recollect  my 
own  first  experience  in  this  capacity 
ere  1  had  served  four  months  with  my 
battery,  without  a  single  opportunity 
of  even  knowing  the  form  of  procedure, 
and  I  shudder  at  the  remembrance  of 
my  innocently  wicked  sentence,  al¬ 
though  the  only  reprimand  I  received 
was  a  gesture  of  contempt  from  the 
gray-headed  president — so  much  was 
flagrant  ignorance  a  matter  of  course. 

After  about  12.30  mid-day,  sub¬ 
alterns,  captains,  and  field-officers  were 
at  complete  liberty  to  follow  their  own 
good  pleasure  for  the  remainder  of  the 
twenty-four  hours — of  course  with  the 
exception  of  the  orderly  officer,  who 
was  restricted  to  barracks  during  his 
infrequent  tours  of  duty.  This  pleas¬ 
ure  too  often  consisted  in  dawdling  and 
doing  nothing,  or  in  semi-stupid,  semi- 
low  j)ur8uits  even  worse  than  nothing. 
Reading,  whether  of  a  light  or  studious 
nature,  athletic  amusements,  the  civil¬ 
izing  resources  of  a  society  where  the 
conversation  extended  beyond  garrison 
scandal  and  the  gazette,  were  not  hab¬ 
itually  resorted  to.  At  7  p.  m.  the  toc¬ 
sin  of  the  soul,  the  dinner-bugle,  in¬ 
augurated  an  epoch  of  portentously 
heavy  eating  and  still  heavier  drink¬ 
ing.  In  1861  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  honored  with  the  hospitality  of 
several  regiments  quartered  at  Aider- 
shot,  and  I  am  within  the  limits  of  ac¬ 
curacy  in  declaring  that  we  usually  be¬ 
gan  drinking  by  9  p.m.,  and  without  stir¬ 


ring  from  our  seats  continued  the  pro¬ 
cess  for  two  and  even  for  three  hours — 
the  temperate  half-asleep  through  sheer 
ennui,  the  soakers  too  bemused  and  be¬ 
fuddled  for  rational  conversation.  “  No 
talking -let  us  bo  jolly.”  There  was 
no  loophole  plea  for  escape  either  in 
smoking  or  in  billiards — the  delight  of 
the  pliant  wrist,  the  quick  eye,  and  the 
slow  brain.  When  an  enterprising 
officer  tried  the  first  experiment  of  a 
billiard- table  at  the  Royal  Engineer 
mess  at  Aldershot  in  1861,  it  was  first 
looked  at  askance,  and  then  frowned 
at  with  cold  displeasure.  As  for  cigars 
in  the  ante- room  :  “  Permit  that  low 
and  filthy  habit  of  smoking  in  one  of 
Her  Majesty’s  messes  ! — Never  !”  splut¬ 
tered  colonels  and  brigadiers,  who, 
nevertheless,  were  not  always  unwilling 
to  stuff  their  nostrils  and  to  befoul  their 
pocket-handkerchiefs  with  a  pungent 
dirt  called  snuff. 

In  a  multitude  of  cases,  the  results  of  a 
life  in  which  indolence  and  the  absence 
of  intellectual — even  intelligent — occu¬ 
pation  were  so  largely  blended  were  ex¬ 
travagance,  often  attended  with  intem¬ 
perance,  low  associates,  and  vicious 
associations,  disrepute,  and  scrapes.  A 
kindly  colonel  would  sometimes  en¬ 
deavor  to  check  a  young  officer’s  down¬ 
ward  career  ;  but  the  negative  remedy 
of  persuasion  was  feeble  compared  with 
the  present-day  positive  remedy,  where¬ 
by  he  can  enforce  the  additional  occu¬ 
pation  of  practical  work  and  theoretical 
study,  the  genuineness  of  which  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  frequent  tests.  Provided  the 
black  sheep  inspected  kits,  paid  his 
men  their  daily  twopences  pocket- 
money  every  twenty-four  hours,  visited 
sentries,  perpetrated  no  public  outrage, 
and  was  not  absent  without  leave  at 
the  fortnightly  musters,  he  could 
scarcely  be  prevented  going  down-hill 
as  fast  as  he  pleased  ;  and  “  down- hill” 
frequently  wound  up  with  a  disreputa¬ 
ble  crash — incarceration  for  debt,  dis¬ 
appearance  from  the  Army  List,  and 
submergence  among  the  loafing  crowd 
whose  life  has  been  a  vicious  failure. 
In  1874,  when  on  the  line  of  march, 
and  visiting  my  men’s  billets  in  an  ob¬ 
scure  country  town,  I  was  startled  at 
recognizing  in  a  horsy-looking,  out- 
at-elbows,  shamefaced  dawdler  in  a 
public-house,  a  dashing  young  cavalry 
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officer  whom  I  had  known  three  years 
previously  in  all  the  heyday  of  dragoon 
glory.  I  elicited  that  he  had  spent 
what  is  called  “  a  royal  time”  for  a 
brief  period,  had  chucked  his  ample 
fortune  into  the  gutter  because  no  one 
had  held  out  a  little  huger  to  check 
him,  having  had  no  particular  useful 
occupation  had  resorted  to  pernicious 
occupation,  and  when  about  twenty- 
four  years  old  had  found  himself  com¬ 
pelled  to  withdraw  from  an  honorable 
profession  and  to  complete  his  life,  still 
so  young,  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  in 
regretful  retrospection  and  inutility. 
Twenty  years  later,  occupation  would 
have  been  forced  down  his  throat,  and 
would  have  saved  him  from  the  disas¬ 
ter  attending  ‘‘  idle  hands  who  have  no 
w'ork  to  do.” 

In  my  foregoing  statements  I  have 
assumed,  as  typical,  the  case  of  a  young 
offici-r  joining  a  battalion  of  infantry 
or  a  battery  of  Garrison  Artillery. 
Training  in  a  cavalry  regiment  has  al¬ 
ways  been  far  more  severe.  I  have  ex¬ 
cluded  from  consideration  the  Royal 
Engineers  and  the  mounted  branches 
of  the  Royal  Artillery,  because  their 
modern  progress  has  been  mainly  pari 
passu  with  the  progress  of  science. 
Thirty-five  years  ago  the  youngest  lieu¬ 
tenants  in  these  corps  were  kept  as 
strictly,  perhaps  even  more  strictly,  at 
work  as  now.  Their  education  and 
their  social  status  were  not  inferior, 
and  their  occupations  off  duty  were 
consistent  with  this  tenor. 

It  must,  however,  be  unhesitatingly 
acknowledged  that  the  foregoing  shad¬ 
ows  were  relieved  by  some  gleams  of 
light,  which  by  mere  contrast  shone 
more  brightly  formerly  than  now. 
Foremost  was  the  principle  of  duty — 
more  patent  both  in  its  abstract  and  in 
its  practical  embodiment.  An  order 
however  stupid,  a  regulation  however 
senseless,  a  task  however  futile,  was 
sanctified  by  the  interpretation  of 
“  duty.”  Under  its  spell  the  minutiae 
of  daily  routine,  equally  with  heroic 
self-sacrifice  on  momentous  occasions, 
were  conscientiously  performed.  The 
modern  subaltern  will  carry  out  his  or¬ 
ders  admirably  if  they  appeal  to  com¬ 
mon-sense  ;  the  old  subaltern  would  go 
through  the  most  useless  functions 
scrupulously,  even  though  they  were 


characterized  by  absurdity.  “  My  colo¬ 
nel  has  ordered  me  to  inspect  the  water- 
supply  thrice  daily  :  this  routine  is  un¬ 
necessary,  my  colonel  is  an  ass— I 
sha’n’t,”  mentally  argues  1895.  “  It 

is  my  duty  ;  I  shall,”  would  have  re¬ 
torted  1860.  It  may  be  recollected  that  i 
at  the  battle  of  Meanee,  Captain  Tew 
held  a  gap  in  a  nullah  at  the  sacrifice 
of  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  most  of  I 
his  company,  solely  through  dogged  I 
obedience  to  orders.  It  is  open  to  I 
question  whether  in  1895  a  subaltern  F 
under  similar  circumstances  would  aot 
in  addition  have  been  swayed  by  his 
own  reasoning,  and  having  observed 
that  the  enemy  was  outflanking  him, 
would  not  have  arrived  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  his  general  was  a  fool,  uud 
that  he  would  act  wisely  in  remedyiig 
the  folly  by  a  timely  retreat.  In  the 
matter  of  self-indulgence,  young  offi¬ 
cers  have,  I  think,  materially  deterio¬ 
rated  since  1860.  Then,  as  well  as  now, 
there  were  frequent  cases  of  disgrace¬ 
ful  indebtedness  ;  but  then,  not  as  now, 
there  was  a  frequent  tone  of  merito¬ 
rious  frugality  which  prompted  impe¬ 
cunious  subalterns  to  live  on  £100  a 
year  without  losing  caste  ;  to  practise 
economy  in  messing,  to  dispense  with 
silly  display,  to  forego  unnecessary 
luxuries,  to  utter  the  valiant  ”  No’  to 
proposals  involving  expenses  out  of 
proportion  to  income.  The  modern 
subaltern  declares  in  effect,  “  Give  me 
the  luxuries  of  life  ;  I  will  do  without 
its  comforts.”  He  believes  the  experi¬ 
enced  stager  who  urges  a  contrary 
course  to  be  an  old  fool.  N.B. — The 
latter  knows  the  tyro  to  be  a  young 
fool.  To  argue  that  the  modern  style 
of  living  renders  imperative  any  con¬ 
siderable  augmentation  of  the  hardly 
spared  private  allowance  is  a  cobwebby 
reasoning.  The  increased  demands  of 
young  officers  on  their  parents  are  to 
be  traced,  not  to  a  more  expensive  scale 
of  necessities,  but  to  a  lower  standard 
of  the  noble  virtue — self-denial.  Can 
any  moderately  sensible  individual  dis¬ 
pute  that  this  evil,  specially  noticeable 
in  cavalry  regiments,  can  be  remedied, 
ought  to  be  remedied,  will  be  reme¬ 
died  ? 

More  to  be  lamented  than  any  other 
loss  has  been  the  loss  of  clanship,  which 
formerly  bound  corps  together  with 
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ties  scarcely  lees  potent  and  beneficial 
than  those  of  a  familjr.  The  pride  of 
regiment,  of  .its  historical  exploits  and 
its  existing  repute — even  the  pride  of 
its  peculiarities  and  customs  ;  the 
hearty  feeling  of  comradeship  and  in¬ 
terest  in  the  welfare  of  all  its  members, 
from  the  colonel  to  the  drummer-boy 
—in  a  word,  the  home-like  affection 
which  sunk  deep  into  the  hearts  of 
those  serving,  and  endured  for  years  in 
the  recollections  of  those  who  had  re¬ 
tired-all  these  influences  have  become 
greatly  attenuated,  not  to  say  some¬ 
times  entirely  obliterated.  The  above 
individuality  was  sometimes  so  marked 
that  it  would  have  been  easy  to  quote 
cases  where  the  regiment  had  become 
part  and  parcel  of  the  colonel — where 
the  excellence  of  an  officer  was  consid¬ 
ered  guaranteed  by  mere  membership 
of  a  corps  and  the  army-known  repute 
of  its  commanding  officer.  We  may 
now  search  in  vain  for  similar  exam¬ 
ples.  The  old  “  Die  Hards”  (57th) 
has  become  the  Middlesex  Regiment ; 
the  ”  Dirty  Half-hundred”  (50th),  the 
West  Kent ;  the  43d  and  the  52d  Regi¬ 
ments  the  Oxford  Light  Infantry.* 
Illustrious  colonels  cannot  impress  the 
stamp  of  their  own  excellence  during 
their  short  tenure  of  four  years’  com¬ 
mand,  and  the  other  officers  are  con¬ 
stantly  shifted  to  their  Siamese  battal¬ 
ion.  The  army  is  a  profession  of  which 
its  members  are  still  proud  ;  the  regi¬ 
ment  is  no  longer  the  old  home  of 
many  years  which  its  members  still 
love. 

Not  without  a  special  purpose,  not 
out  of  pure  ”  cussedness,”  have  I  en¬ 
deavored  to  represent  evils  in  our  for- 
nier  regimental  conditions.  In  propor¬ 
tion  as  previous  darkness  was  deplor¬ 
able,  so  may  we  exult  in  having  emerged 
into  light.  The  officer  of  1860  com¬ 
pared  with  his  successor  of  1895  repre¬ 
sents  the  difference  between  ignorance 
and  knowledge,  between  sloth  and 
activity,  between  the  dull  performance, 
of  senseless  routine  and  the  exercise  of 
intellectual  faculties  which  renders  rou¬ 
tine  valuable,  between  the  quagmire  of 
tiine-lionored  status  qxio  and  the  firm 
ground  of  progress.  In  these  days  our 

*  I  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  expediency 
of,  or  the  necessity  for,  these  changes.  I  am 
merely  stating  facts. 


recruit  officers  start  with  a  measure  of 
general  education  formerly  undreamed 
of.  The  drawbacks  of  cramming  are 
fully  admitted  ;  we  must  also  fully  ad¬ 
mit  that  by  the  competitive  system  we 
have  at  all  events  some  guide  in  pick¬ 
ing  out  the  most  industrious  and  the 
most  talented — granting  the  definition 
of  genius  to  be  a  capacity  for  taking 
trouble.  Ay,  and  can  it  be  justly  as¬ 
serted  that  they  fall  one  whit  behind 
their  predecessors  in  manliness,  in  a 
love  of  adventurous  enterprise,  in  a 
fondness  for  sport,  in  a  proficiency  in 
athletic  pursuits— all  of  which  excel¬ 
lences  dispose  of  sneers  at  bookworm 
weaklings  ?  Are  they  drawn  from  a 
lower  social  status?  I  am  confident 
that  my  co-colonels  will  one  and  all  de¬ 
clare  that  they  could  not  wish  for  more 
favorable  types  of  gentlemanlike  race 
and  breeding  than  the  lads,  many  of 
them  from  our  best  public  schools,  who 
have  passed  the  fiery  ordeal  of  an  army 
examination.  True,  a  few  illustrious 
primogeniture  fools  are  excluded  ;  but 
the  scions  of  low  origin  and  a  deep 
purse  are  similarly  excluded,  unless 
their  parents  have  utilized  their  wealth 
in  lifting  them  by  a  refined  education 
into  a  grade  which  qualifies  them  for 
association  with  refined  gentlemen.  No 
longer  is  the  raw  schoolboy  of  seventeen 
pitchforked  into  the  command  of 
trained  soldiers  scornful  of  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  their  officer  in  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  military  profession. 
The  young  sub-lieutenant,  either  at 
Sandhurst  or  in  his  militia  battalion, 
has  already  been  subjected  to  a  teach¬ 
ing  of  technicalities  which  has  brought 
him  close  to  fitness  for  the  immediate 
command  of  a  company.  From  the 
moment  he  joins  his  regiment  he  lives 
in  an  atmosphere  of  further  instruction 
and  intelligent  industry.  He  will  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  pick  up  as  best 
he  may  just  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  barrack  routine  to  enable  him  to 
inspect  rooms  and  kits,  and  just  enough 
drill  to  save  him  from  making  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  himself  on  parade.  He  is 
taken  in  hand  by  his  colonel,  his  cap¬ 
tain,  and  the  adjutant,  as  a  partially 
taught  apprentice  who  must  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  reliable  workman.  It  is 
indispensable  that  he  should  continue 
to  plod  through  the  routine  of  drill  of 
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which  Sir  Charles  Napier  said,  “  It  is 
tiresome  and  often  disheartening,  and 
annoys  men,  but  ...  it  makes  com¬ 
panies  and  regiments  and  brigades  and 
divisions  act  together,  and  to  strike,  as 
it  were,  with  great  and  mighty  blows.” 
But  he  is  also  taught  its  application  in 
the  field,  including  the  responsibility 
which  chance  may  assign  even  to  a  boy 
officer — the  command  of  small  detach¬ 
ments  on  outpost  duty.  He  is  put 
through  a  course  of  rifie  practice  which, 
if  it  does  not  make  him  a  sure  marks¬ 
man,  enables  him  to  instruct  others 
and  to  appreciate  the  value  of  those 
more  skilful  than  himself.  Under  can¬ 
vas  he  learns  the  expedients  of  com¬ 
fort,  which  are  of  puerile  simplicity, 
but  an  ignorance  of  which  entailed  mis¬ 
ery  on  our  troops  in  the  Crimea  ;  for 
example,  how  to  pitch  a  tent,  how  to 
construct  a  cooking-trench,  and  how 
to  safeguard  the  supply  of  water.  In 
due  course  the  practical  application  of 
elementary  field  fortification,  military 
sketches,  and  reconnaissances  are  rigid¬ 
ly  exacted,  and  are  subjected  to  severe 
scrutiny.  In  barrack  life  he  systemati¬ 
cally  learns  all  that  the  former  ensign 

f leaned,  and  a  great  deal  more  besides. 

nstead  of  simply  glancing  at  the  ra¬ 
tions,  utterly  ignorant  whether  they 
were  good  or  bad,  he  knows  now  how 
to  distinguish  between  bull  carcass  and 
heifer  beef,  how  to  detect  adulteration 
in  groceries  and  inferiority  of  bread, 
how  to  discriminate  between  hedge- 
sweepings  and  nutritious  forage — in 
fine,  how  to  expose  the  inveterate  frauds 
of  contractors.  In  courts-martial  long 
training  as  a  non-voting  member  en¬ 
ables  him  to  suggest  punishments  which 
are  in  accordance  with  law  and  cus¬ 
tom,  and  with  a  better-founded  confi¬ 
dence  than  that  sometimes  displayed 
by  justices  of  the  peace 

“  With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut.” 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  can 
scarcely  be  disputed  that  regimental 
officers  of  all  ranks  are  no  longer  afflict¬ 
ed  with  the  curse  of  immoderate  lei¬ 
sure.  An  invidiously  exceptional  indi¬ 
vidual  may  by  nature  be  possessed  by 
the  dumb  demon  of  indolence.  He 
may  be  prone  to  shirk  his  work  and 
misuse  his  leisure  ;  but  if  he  yields  to 
those  propensities,  his  brother-officers 


will  hold  him  in  uncomfortably  light 
esteem,  and  his  colonel  will  make  it 
exceedingly  hot  for  him.  Moreover, 
period icju  verbal  examinations  in  the 
orderly-room  upon  the  duties  of  sol¬ 
diering  and  the  science  of  war  will 
drive  him  for  very  shame’s  sake  to  the 
acquirement  of  a  decent  amount  of 
professional  knowledge.  If  he  con¬ 
tinues  persistently  ignorant,  or  is  re¬ 
ported  on  otherwise  unfavorably  at  the 
general’s  inspection,  he  receives  a  warn¬ 
ing  which  few  are  so  heedless  or  so 
hare-brained  as  to  ignore.  Besides, 
the  wise  provision  of  the  “  block  sys¬ 
tem”  is  in  full  force  when  the  turn 
comes  for  promotion.  He  will  not  be 
permitted  to  “  pass”  unless  he  can  ac¬ 
quit  himself  satisfactorily  in  an  exami¬ 
nation  which  is  a  genuine  test.  Of 
yore  the  rich  fool  and  the  incompetent 
dullard  mounted  the  ladder  quite  as 
quickly  as  the  most  experienced  and 
best  qualified  among  the  Hope  Grants 
and  Havelocks,  the  Outrams,  the 
Clydes,  and  the  Napiers. 

Equally  marked  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  young  officer  now  seeks  his 
amusement,  contrasted  with  the  expe¬ 
dients  for  killing  time  formerly  preva¬ 
lent.  No  more  dawdling  mornings 
and  ill-spent  afternoons.  That  por¬ 
tion  of  the  day  which  remains  at  his 
disposal  is  generally  utilized,  except  by 
mere  bookworms,  in  out-of-doors  em¬ 
ployment  in  some  form  :  in  athletic 
games,  in  sport — to  which  often  a  small 
inexpensive  pack  of  beagles,  with  fol¬ 
lowers  on  foot,  largely  contributes— in 
lawn-tennis,  or  at  least  in  a  society  in 
which  philandering  with  barmaids  or 
loafing  in  tavern  billiard-rooms  does 
not  constitute  the  principal  feature. 
The  mess-dinner,  no  longer  a  gorge 
sometimes  accompanied  with  intem¬ 
perance,  has  been  curtailed  into  a  well- 
cooked,  gracefully  served  meal,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  wine  is  passed 
round  once  or  twice,  and  then  five  out 
of  six  of  the  diners  betake  themselves 
to  the  smoking  which  the  intemperate 
advocates  of  temperance  denounce  as  a 
provocative  to  drink,  but  which,  with¬ 
out  a  shadow  of  doubt,  has  cut  down 
the  subaltern’s  average  wine-bill  to  one- 
third  its  former  figure.  Neither  is  the 
evening  capped  with  the  rowdyism  of 
practical  joking,  the  wit  of  which  con- 
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Bisted  iu  stupid  outrage,  and  the  results  panied  with  indecorum.  This  princi- 
in  quarrels  which  many  a  time  cost  pie  is  now  generally  recognized,  and 
those  concerned  their  commissions.  A  commanding  officers  utilize  their  lever- 
bumptious  young  officer  is  snubbed  and  age  of  power  by  the  fullest  latitude  of 
wheeled  into  line  until  he  has  been  re-  leave  to  the  duty-doing,  and  the  cur- 
duced  to  a  due  diffidence  of  self,  and  tailment  of  the  privilege  to  the  slack, 
this  remedy  has  been  found  far  prefer-  As  a  colonel,  I  have  often  said  to  my 
able  either  to  deluging  an  offender’s  young  officers  :  “  Why  do  not  some  of 
bedclothes  with  slops  or  to  thrusting  you  fellows  go  away  on  leave  ?  you  can  i 

his  dress  uniform  up  the  chimney.  By  be  spared  perfectly,  and  when  you  re- 
the  by,  the  word  “  uniform”  reminds  turn,  your  experiences  of  sport,  or 
us  of  a  transformation  a^  complete  as  travel,  or  society  will  enliven  our  mess- 
that  in  a  pantomime.  In  lieu  of  head-  room.”  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
dresses  as  top-heavy  as  a  milk  pail,  of  sometimes  replied  :  “  No,  Lieutenant  j 

packs  as  killing  as  those  under  which  X.  ;  I  am  much  dissatisfied  with  your 
we  may  still  see  French  conscripts  stag-  general  behavior  and  slackness,  and 
gering^  and  of  coats  tightened  by  belts  until  you  improve  I  cannot  concede 
and  buckles  to  a  tension  approximat-  any  indulgences  to  you.”  The  default¬ 
ing  to  splitting,  we  have  adopted  a  er  may  probably  dub  his  colonel  “  a 
light  kit  and  loose  clothing  specially  beast,”  but  the  officers  in  general  will 
favorable  to  work,  comfort,  and  econ-  work  for  him  tooth  and  nail, 
omy ;  and  there  seems  little  justifica-  If  the  superiority  of  the  officer  of 
tion  for  the  assertion  of  the  late  Sir  1895  over  his  predecessor  of  18G0  be  ad- 
George  Brown,  that  in  abolishing  the  mitted,  we  may  be  encouraged  in  the 
wonderful  old  dog-collar  stock,  we  had  path  of  progress  by  investigating  to 
ruined  the  morale  of  the  British  army,  what  and  to  whom  this  is  due.  To  ^ 

Of  all  the  restrictions  most  honored  what?  To  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
by  the  old  colonels,  and  most  relaxed  which,  peremptorily  overriding  obstruc- 
by  modern  commanding  officers,  are  tionists,  has  insisted  on  the  abolition  , 

those  relating  to  leave.  The  subalterns  of  many  honored  follies,  and  on  the  in- 
who  applied,  however  seldom,  ran  the  troduction  of  many  pooh-poohed  utili- 
risk  of  impairing  the  goodwill  enter-  ties.  To  whom  ?  In  the  main  to  the 
tained  toward  them  by  the  field-offi-  best-abused  public  servant  of  his  time, 
cers ;  those  who  asked  often,  were  re-  Lord  Cardwell,  and  to  certain  of  his  * 

giirded  as  attempting  an  outrage.  No  successors.  A  simple  enumeration  of 
matter  that  the  applicant  was  a  pattern  some  of  the  reforms  effected  under  his 
of  industry  in  his  daily  routine,  that  auspices  ought  to  fill  with  gratitude  all 
he  was  not  in  the  least  required  for  save  the  inevitable  few  who  have  been 
duty,  that  the  object  of  his  leave  was  personally  disadvantageously  affected, 
reasonable,  and  even  meritorious — so  and  ought  to  convince  all  save  those 
long  as  he  was  in  barracks  he  was  under  who  require  us  to  distrust  the  evidence 
his  colonel’s  thumb,  and  if  he  were  of  our  own  senses,  and  whose  bigoted 
away  from  barracks  his  colonel  felt  as  mind,  like  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  con- 
though  he  were  defrauded  of  his  power  tracts  in  proportion  as  more  light  is 
and  his  rights.  I  have  seen  an  official  cast  upon  it.  The  abolition  of  pur- 
letter  of  1857  remonstrating  with  the  chase  ;  the  strikingly  improved  condi- 
general  at  Aldershot,  Sir  William  tion  of  the  private  soldier  in  his  daily 
Knollys,  because  so  many  of  the  camp  life  ;  the  doubling  of  our  former  num- 
residents  were  seen  walking  about  Pall  bers,  while  reducing  to  a  minimum  ob- 
Mall  and  Hyde  Park  during  the  sum-  jections  urged  by  those  who  prefer  1000 
mer  afternoons.  To  the  best  of  my  soldiers  of  the  average  age  of  twenty- 
recollection  the  reply  was  to  the  effect,  five  to  2000  of  the  average  age  of 
that  since  there  was  no  reason  to  com-  twenty-three  ;  the  raising  of  our  regi- 
plain  of  the  way  in  which  Aldershot  mental  officers  from  duncedom  to  * 

officers  did  their  duty,  it  would  be  un-  skilled  professional  knowledge  ;  the 
reasonable  were  the  general  to  interfere  substitution  of  eager  activity  for  in- 
with  the  disposal  of  their  leisure,  pro-  different  indolence — were  these  feats 
vided,  of  course,  it  were  not  accom-  trivial  or  easy  ?  At  first  the  mere  sug- 
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gestion  of  such  reforms  was  scouted, 
and  initiatory  efforts  at  their  execution 
were  flouted  ;  but  they  have  been  finally 
stamped  with  a  success  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  best  of  all  arguments.  We 
grant  that  we  now  miss  a  few  valuable 
characteristics  of  the  old  r^ime.  But 
has  any  system,  however  vicious,  been 
uncheckered  by  sun-spots  ?  Has  not 
gin-drinking  been  defended  out  of 
Timothy  and  slavery  out  of  Philemon  ? 
By  a  parity  of  reasoning,  we  admit 
present  defects  with  the  same  breath 
that  we  admit  that  defects  are  inevi¬ 
table  in  the  best-designed  human  under¬ 
takings  ;  but  we  insist  that  they  are 
not  vital,  that  they  are  susceptible  of 
attenuation,  and  that  they  sink  into 
insignificance  compared  with  the  rot¬ 
tenness  of  the  former  system. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  intro¬ 
duction  into  our  army  of  innovations, 
however  obviously  advantageous,  have 
been  strikingly  illustrated  throughout 
the  history  of  our  camps  of  instruction. 
That  their  formation  marked  the  epoch 
—if  they  were  not  the  origin — of  strides 
of  improvement  in  field  practice  does 
not  admit  of  contradiction  ;  yet  at  their 
outset  their  formation  was  conceded 
with  reluctance,  and  long  after  their 
establishment  they  were  at  best  regard¬ 
ed  with  lukewarm  forbearance.  Take 
as  a  typical  case  Aldershot,  founded  by 
the  Prince  Consort,  and  to  whom  for 
this  act  alone  our  army  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  which  can  scarcely  be  exag¬ 
gerated.  When  Aldershot  was  first 
established  as  a  large  training-camp 
under  General  Knollys,  regiments 
which  had  worked  during  a  period  of 
forty  years  in  every  respect  as  isolated 
units,  except  when  abroad,  in  Hyde 
Park,  or  in  Dublin,  were  organized 
into  brigades,  and  were  taught  the 
principles  of  route-marching,  encamp¬ 
ing,  bivouacking,  field- cooking,  early- 
dawn  attacks,  and  rapid  construction 
of  earth-works.  All  this  is  now  the 
matter  of  course  A  B  0  of  military 
training,  but  it  was  then  regarded  us 
the  arcana  of  a  secret  guild.  I  recol¬ 
lect  at  Aldershot  in  1855  seeing  one 
battalion  standing  despondingly  shel¬ 
terless  with  unrolled  tents  in  front  of 
them,  and  another  battalion  fasting 
with  uncooked  rations  in  their  kettles, 
unaided  by  their  own  oflKcers,  until  the 


general  in  command,  the  late  Sir  Wi]]. 
iam  Knollys,  personally  and  with  his 
own  bands  showed  them  the  purposes 
of  tent-pegs  and  guy-ropes,  and  taught 
them  how  to  dig  a  cooking-trench. 
Although  Government,  yielding  to  the 
pressure  of  the  Prince  Consort— who 
found  a  co-operator  in  Lord  Hurdinge, 
a  phoenix  Commander-in-Chief  for  en¬ 
lightened  views — hud  consented  to  the 
construction  of  the  hut  encampment, 
there  was  a  tacit  proviso  of  its  liability 
to  be  broken  up  in  a  few  years.  Indeed 
in  185?',  when  reinforcements  to  sup¬ 
press  the  Indian  Mutiny  had  almost  de¬ 
nuded  the  station  of  troops,  the  fpies- 
tion  was  gravely  mooted  of  sweeping 
away  the  camp  proper,  and  leaving  the 
residuum — permanent  barracks—  to  ac¬ 
commodate  a  few  battalions.  Never¬ 
theless,  Aldershot,  in  spite  of  Govern¬ 
ment  cold  water  and  the  unpopularity 
which  fashion  had  decreed  to  it  from 
regimental  officers,  continued  not  only 
to  exist  and  to  flourish,  but  its  benefits 
became  by  degrees  so  palpable  and  con¬ 
siderable  that  its  life  as  well  as  the  lives 
of  similar  institutions  became  thence¬ 
forth  assured.  Our  camps  and  their 
annexes  have  proved  themselves  the 
mainstay  of  our  resuscitated  military 
efficiency.  They  have  associated  and 
instructed  all  ranks,  from  the  general 
to  the  drummer-boy,  to  an  extent  en¬ 
tirely  impracticable  in  the  routine  ex¬ 
perience  of  garrison  towns. 

In  accordance  with  the  truism-prin¬ 
ciple  that  improvement  cannot  stand 
still,  from  teaching  the  ordinary  re¬ 
quirements  of  camp-life  we  have  gradu¬ 
ally,  imperceptibly,  advanced  to  prac¬ 
tice  in  field-manoeuvres  under  condi¬ 
tions  approximating  as  closelv  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  actual  warfare,  first  with  a  skele¬ 
ton  enemy,  and  then  with  two  forces 
pitted  against  each  other,  both  on  a 
small  and  a  large  scale.  To  this  train¬ 
ing  the  Prince  Consort,  aided  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Knollys,  gave  the  initiative.  At 
its  outset  condemned  and  ridiculed  for 
many  years,  it  was  resuscitated  into 
active  life  by  Lord  Cardwell  and  Sir 
Hope  Grant.  The  former  was  wont  to 
remark  with  satisfaction  that,  at  all 
events,  his  military  administration  had 
been  marked  by  this  one  most  valuable 
reintroduction,  which  he  had  estab¬ 
lished  on  such  a  basis  that  its  continu- 
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ance  was  certain,  notwithstanding  that 
he  himself  might  be  called  on  to  quit 
office.  Daring  the  latter  year  of  his 
life,  when  his  powerful  intellect  had 
been  numbed  by  illness,  I  was  one  day 
endeavoring  to  interest  him  by  discuss¬ 
ing  military  administration  with  Lady 
Cardwell,  though  my  efforts  were  for 
him.  In  vain  ;  he  scarcely  manifested 
a  sign  of  comprehension,  until  I 
touched  on  autumn  manoeuvres.  Then 
he  suddenly  roused  and  brightened  ; 
and  when  I  wound  up  with  citing  the 
discouraging  lukewarmness  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  evinced  in  certain  quarters,  his  eye 
flashed,  he  half  started  up,  and,  with 
the  fire  and  scorn  characteristic  of  the 
former  able  War  Minister,  he  burst 

forth,  “  I  can  only  say -  ought  to 

be  ashamed  of  himself,”  and  then  once 
more  sank  back  into  silence  and  apathy. 

Since  1871  the  vitality  of  autumn 
manoeuvres  never  has  faltered,  and 
never  will  falter.  It  has  transformed 
the  weary  monotony  of  mere  drill  into 
an  exercise  full  of  utility  and  a  pursuit 
full  of  interest.  There  is  hardly  an  in¬ 
dividual  in  the  contending  forces  who 
does  not  feel  himself  personally  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  award  of  the  umpires. 
“  What  interests  chiefly  engage  your 
young  officers’  attention  ?”  was  the  in¬ 
quiry  addressed  to  a  cavalry  general  not 
without  a  repute  for  pessimism.  “  I 
think  their  chief  interest  is  concentrat¬ 
ed  in  an  anxiety  to  catch  the  4.40  train 
for  London,”  was  the  reply.  Had  the 
inquirer  been  able  to  lie  perdu  in  the 
railway  carriage,  and  to  take  note  of 
the  topics  discussed,  he  would  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  no  small  portion  of  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  eager  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  reconnoitring  exercise 
in  the  morning,  and  oii  the  proposed 
manoeuvres  for  the  morrow.  We  are 
not  going  too  far  in  declaring  that 
camps  and  competitive  manoeuvres  have 
contributed  more  than  alt  the  martial 
prescriptions  of  garrison  towns,  and  all 
the  enforcements  of  the  regimental  or¬ 
derly-room,  to  raise  the  efficiency  of  the 
service,  to  invest  it  with  popularity, 
and  to  transform  the  ignorant  idler 
into  the  skilled  and  zealous  officer. 

While,  however,  we  exult  in  these 
satisfactory  results,  and  hopefully  look 
forward  to  further  amelioration,  it 
would  be  repugnant  to  justice,  it  would 


be  odious  to  good  taste  and  generosity, 
were  we  to  belittle,  even  by  the  impli¬ 
cation  of  silence,  the  services  under  a 
different  regime  of  the  historically  re¬ 
vered  old  soldiers  of  the  Peninsula  and 
Waterloo,  of  the  Punjaub,  the  Crimean 
and  the  Mutiny  wars.  To  speak  cheap¬ 
ly  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  of 
course  be  rightly  bracketed  with  a  dis¬ 
paraging  opinion  concerning  Hamlet : 
“  Shakespeare  !  pooh  ;  for  my  part  1 
consider  Shakespeare  a  very  much  over¬ 
rated  man.”  To  ignore  the  splendid 
achievement  of  his  generals  and  their 
successors — of  Hardinge,  Gough,  Rag¬ 
lan,  and  Napier  ;  of  the  lions — alas  ! 
that  they  were  often  shackled  by  ad¬ 
ministrative  asses — of  the  Mutiny  war, 
of  Clyde,  Havelock,  and  Hope  Grant — 
would  be  to  put  a  weapon  into  the 
hands  of  obstructionists  who  hate  pro¬ 
gressive  improvements  and  love  to 
progress  backward.  Powerful  would 
still  be  any  British  force  led  by  such 
generals — pernicious  would  be  any  sys¬ 
tem  which  would  exclude’  them  from 
command.  But  would  modern  tests 
and  restrictions  have  prevented  them 
from  coming  to  the  front  ?  Would 
they  have  hampered  Wellington,  or 
Moore,  or  Abercrombie,  or  Hardinge? 
Furthermore,  let  us  remember  that  the 
men  we  have  quoted  were  isolated  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude  among  a  galaxy 
of  failures  ;  that  our  military  annals 
teem  with  disasters  for  which  ineffi¬ 
cient  regimental  officers  were  often 
largely  responsible,  and  which  under 
former  conditions  of  warfare  were,  by 
the  mere  process  of  time,  frequently 
susceptible  of  repair  ;  while  in  1895  this 
mere  process  of  time  can  no  longer  be 
admitted  as  an  attenuating  factor. 
From  Eylau,  Aspern,  and  Ligny  there 
was  an  appeal  to  Friedland,  Wagram, 
and  Waterloo.  There  was  no  appeal 
from  Sadowa  and  Sedan.  Hence  it  is 
imperative  that  our  habitual  standard 
of  efficiency  should  be  higher  than  of 
yore.  We  may  lament  that  we  have 
no  longer  representatives  of  our  old 
giants,  but  we  may  make  the  most  of 
men  of  average  intellectual  stature,  and 
we  may  at  all  events  close  the  profes¬ 
sion  to  useless  dwarfs  and  mischievous 
pigmies. 

Although  a  detailed  examination  into 
the  improved  welfare  of  the  rank  and 
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file  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  paper,  it  is  necessary  to  make  some 
allusion  to  their  former  condition,  be¬ 
cause  the  change  bears  directly  on  the 
higher  efficiency  of  the  officers.  The 
barrack-life  of  the  former  of  1860  is 
startling  in  its  characteristics  of  dis¬ 
comfort,  squalor,  and  privation,  in  the 
absence  of  intellectual  relaxation,  and 
in  the  presence  of  harsh  restrictions. 
The  private  soldiers,  crowded  together 
in  hovel  barracks,  ill  clothed  in  tho 
brickdust-colored  shoddy  of  contrac¬ 
tors,  ill-paid  ill  consequence  of  deduc¬ 
tions,  almost  constituting  abductions, 
ill-fed  with  a  scantiness  and  monotony 
of  food  which  now  would  provoke  a  riot 
in  a  workhouse,  unheeded  by  their  offi¬ 
cers  unless  when  on  service  in  the  field, 
largely  occupied  in  expiating  infringe¬ 
ments  of  a  Draconian  code,  their  main 
solace  drink,  and  the  principal  resort 
of  their  leisure  the  public-house,  an 
unjust  by-word  of  disrepute  among  rep¬ 
utable  citizens — their  pride  in  their 
profession  was  smothered  in  loss  of  re¬ 
spect  for  themselves.  Each  and  all  of 
these  grave  evils  have  been,  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  not  simply  remedied 
— they  have  been  replaced  by  a  liberal¬ 
ity  and  a  solicitude  which  bid  us  be¬ 
ware  lest  the  pendulum  may  swing  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  lest  we  may 
lapse  into  pampering.  Indeed,  com¬ 
manding  officers  feel  themselves  some¬ 
times  hampered  in  the  exercise  of 
wholesome  discipline,  because  their 
professional  career  may  be  blasted  by  a 
few  malcontents  combining  to  hiss  on 
parade,  and  thus  to  form  a  pretext  for 
the  denunciation  of  claptrap  agitators. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  undeniable  that  we 
have  raised  our  rank  and  file  not  only 
in  the  scale  of  comfort  and  prosperity. 
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but  to  a  standard  of  practical  ability 
and  intelligence  of  which  our  fore¬ 
fathers  never  dreamed.  It  has  followed 
as  an  inevitable  consequence,  that  with 
a  higher  type  of  private  soldier  we 
should  require — as  we  have  obtained— 
a  higher  type  of  officer  to  command  him. 

Attention  has  lately  been  called  with 
undeniable  force  to  still  existing  viola¬ 
tions  of  sound  principles  of  administra¬ 
tion.  Be  it  so.  Whether  we  agree 
with  or  differ  from  the  charges,  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  past  furnishes  the  best 
hopes  for  the  future.  This  experience 
has  taught  us  that  public  opinion  will 
now  be  irresistible  in  pressing  us  for¬ 
ward  on  the  path  of  improvement; 
that,  in  obedience  to  its  pressure,  it 
would  be  more  easy  to  make  water  run 
up-hill  than  to  revert  to  a  system  which 
was  the  paradise  of  the  dullard  and  the 
sluggard,  and  that  all  ranks  will  still 
be  spurred  forward  to  a  generous  emu¬ 
lation  of  duty — i.c.,  to  the  attainment 
of  the  highest  efficiency.  Public  opin¬ 
ion  will  insist  that  intrigue — wherein 
the  trail  of  the  petticoat  most  some¬ 
times  be  discerned — intrigue,  the  dear 
expedient  of  the  incapable  and  the  un¬ 
worthy,  if  not  entirely  extirpated,  shall 
not  habitually  prevail.  Then,  as  con¬ 
jectures  arrive  for  the  appointment  of 
other  executive  heads — that  is  to  say, 
of  officials  in  whom  are  largely  vested 
the  safety  of  our  nation  and  the  lives 
of  English  soldiers — public  opinion  will 
declare,  with  an  emphasis  which  the 
most  powerful  Government  would  not 
dare  to  withstand,  that  the  selection 
must  fall  on  those  whose  antecedents 
and  experience,  whose  age  and  abili¬ 
ties,  obtain  the  just  and  general  suf¬ 
frages  of  thejr  compatriots.— .6/ac^- 
wood's  Magazine. 
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The  late  Professor  Huxley  being 
asked  whether  his  interest  was  greater 
in  science  in  itself,  or  in  science  in  its 
bearings  on  theology  and  philosophy, 
replied,  “  Well,  if  you  will  not  tell  any 
of  my  scientific  friends,  I  may  confess 
that  the  French  saying  that  English¬ 


men  care  for  nothing  but  politics  and 
religion  applie<  to  me.”  Professor 
Huxley  did  not  conceal  this  insular 
peculiarity  from  his  scientific  friends  or 
from  the  world  at  large.  In  the  auto¬ 
biography  which  stands  as  the  iirologue 
to  the  nine  volumes  of  his  collected  es- 
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says,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  having 
been  driven  into  a  scientific  career 
rather  than  having  chosen  it  of  his 
own  free  will.  The  greatest,  according 
to  Haeckel,  of  living  biologists,  he 
would  probably,  if  circumstances  had 
given  a  different  turn  to  his  life,  have 
been  not  less  great  as  a  man  of  letters, 
a  man  of  speculative  thought,  or  a 
man  of  action.  In  fact,  within  the 
limits  of  his  scientific  career,  he  was 
all  these.  Of  no  one  was  the  disputa¬ 
ble  doctrine  of  Johnson  less  disputaoly 
true  that  special  genius  is  general  men¬ 
tal  pow'er  to  which  accident  has  given 
a  particular  application.  Mr.  Huxley 
was  esseniially  the  teacher,  or,  as  his 
friend  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  told  him, 
the  preacher,  and  only  in  a  secondary 
sense  the  investigator.  He  had  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  truth  as  ardent  as  ever  man 
had,  but  he  pursued  knowledge  less  for 
the  sake  of  knowledge  than  as  essential 
to  the  proper  conduct  of  life,  and  to 
the  right  direction  of  feeling.  To 
know  ourselves,  to  know  the  universe 
in  which  we  live,  and  our  proper  rela¬ 
tion  to  it,  and  to  shape  our  course  ac¬ 
cordingly  was  the  first,  if  not  the  whole 
duty  of  man. 

Mr.  Huxley  described  himself  as  hav¬ 
ing  subordinated  the  desire  of  scientific 
fame  to  the  diffusion  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  the  exposition  of  sci¬ 
entific  method,  in  the  conviction  that 
there  is  no  relief  for  human  suffering 
except  in  the  resolute  facing  of  the 
facts  of  life,  stripped  of  the  pious  make- 
believes  in  which  theology  dresses  them 
up.  Probably,  as  the  remarks  which 
follow  may  tend  to  show,  Mr.  Huxley 
excluded  from  his  conceptions  of  the 
world,  of  knowledge,  and  of  scientific 
method  a  good  deal  that  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  philosophy  would  have 
recognized.  To  him  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  real  or  knowable  but  the  phenome¬ 
nal.  However  this  may  be,  it  was  be¬ 
cause  the  Darwinian  theory  was  in  his 
view  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only  tol¬ 
erable  answer  yet  given  to  the  riddle  of 
the  painful  earth,  that  he  became  its 
interpreter  and  propagandist.  He  was 
its  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  It  is  due 
rather  to  Huxley  than  to  Darwin  that 
the  doctrine  of  Evolution  has  made  its 
rapid  conquest  of  the  popular  senti¬ 
ment  and  speech.  “  Natural  selec¬ 


tion,”  the  “  survival  of  the  fittest,” 
the  “  struggle  for  existence,”  “  organi¬ 
zation  and  environment,”  are  house¬ 
hold  words  in  men’s  mouths.  If  the 
theory  should  ever  be  discredited,  or 
be  absorbed  in  some  larger  doctrine, 
these  phrases  would  remain,  testifying 
to  its  former  prevalence,  just  as  the 
words  “jovial,”  “mercurial,”  “sat¬ 
urnine,”  “  martial,”  “  lunatic,”  “  star- 
struck,”  etc.,  testify  to  a  former  belief 
in  the  doctrine  of  planetary  influences, 
and  as  the  words  “  animal  spirits,” 
“  nervous,”  “  lymphatic,”  bear  witness 
to  the  prevalence  of  a  physiological 
theory  long  since  abandoned.  There 
is  scarcely  any  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  relations  of  science  to  popular 
opinion,  to  the  speed  and  completeness 
with  which  the  Darwinian  doctrine — 
now  scarcely  flve-and  thirty  years  old 
—  has  made  itself  master  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  thought  even  of  the  man  in 
the  street.  It  corresponds  with  and 
explains  vast  masses  of  phenomena  in 
every  department  of  nature  and  life. 
But  the  inference  that  because  evolu¬ 
tion  gives  a  true  account  of  a  great 
deal,  it  gives  the  true  account  of  every¬ 
thing,  and  is  the  passe-partout  which 
unlocks  every  closed  door  in  the  uni¬ 
verse,  is,  perhaps,  unwarranted.  The 
protest  of  Virchow  against  the  disposi¬ 
tion  which  he  attributes  to  the  earlier 
evolutionists  to  take  problems  for  facts, 
and  the  opinions  of  men  of  science  for 
science,  is  less  necessary  now,  perhaps, 
than  it  was  when  he  made  it,  but  it  is 
still  not  superfluous.  Darwinism  has 
converted  popular  opinion,  but  Dar¬ 
winism,  judging  it  by  its  most  authori¬ 
tative  spokesman,  is  beginning  to 
doubt  of  itself.  The  polemic  temper, 
which  is  always  a  misleading  temper, 
which  prevailed  during  the  earlier 
period  of  the  controversy  is  passing 
away. 

The  welcome  which  the  little  volume 
on  The  Origin  of  Species  received  little 
more  than  a  generation  ago  from  those 
who  were  able  to  receive  its  sayings 
was  doubly  cordial.  It  was  scientific 
and  it  was  anti-theological.  Its  parti¬ 
sans  greeted  it  with  genuine  enthusiasm 
as  offering  a  true — the  true — interpre¬ 
tation  of  nature.  They  acclaimed  it 
also  as  dealing  a  deadly  blow  at  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis.  It  was  likely  to 
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be  a  bitter  pill  to  the  clergy,  who  were 
bidden  to  swallow  it  with  much  the 
same  persuasions  as  those  with  which 
Fluellen  recommended  the  leek  to  Pis¬ 
tol,  “  because,  look  you,  you  do  not 
love  it,  and  your  affections,  and  your 
appetites,  and  your  digestions  does  not 
agree  with  it.”  Controversialists  like 
Mr.  Huxley,  more  considerate  to  the 
weaknesses  of  their  adversaries,  substi¬ 
tuted  Milton  for  Moses,  and  the  sev¬ 
enth  book  of  Paradise  Lost  for  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  llaphael  was 
taken  as  the  authorized  exponent  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  species,  by 
isolated  acts  of  creation,  and  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  ‘‘  affable  archangel”  was 
held  up  in  contrast  with  the  induction 
of  the  recluse  of  Down. 

“  The  earth  ....  straight 
Opening  her  fertile  womb  teemed  at  a  birth 
Innumerous  living  creatures,  perfect  forms, 
Limbed  and  full-gi'own  .... 

The  grassy  clods  now  calved  ;  now  half  ap¬ 
peared 

The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 
His  hinder  parts,  then  springs  as  broke  from 
bands. 

And  rampant  shakes  his  brindled  mane  ; 

The  ounce,  the  libbard,  and  the  tiger,  as  the 
mole 

Bising,  the  crumbled  earth  above  them  threw 
In  hillocks  ;  the  swift  stag  from  underground 
Bore  up  his  branching  head  ;  there  from  his 
n)onld 

Behemoth,  biggest  born  of  earth,  upheaved 
His  vastness  ;  fleeced  the  flocks  and  bleating 
rose 

As  plants,”  etc. 

— Paradise  Lost,  vii.,  453.  (Quoted  by  Hux¬ 
ley,  OoUecled  Essays,  iv.,  p.  53.) 

The  picture  this  presented  of  the 
sixth  day  of  creation  was  exhibited  to 
the  imagination  of  the  upholders  of  the 
Mosaic  or  Miltonic  cosmogony.  They 
were  asked  if  they  believed  that  any¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  ever  really  occurred, 
and  that  if  they  had  been  on  the  spot 
they  would  have  beheld  this  eruption 
of  completely-formed  creatures  from 
the  soil,  the  calving  of  the  grassy  clods, 
the  growing  up  of  sheep  from  the 
ground  like  plants,  or,  by  way  of  alter¬ 
native,  the  dropping  upon  the  earth — 
as  from  the  sheet  of  Peter’s  vision  at 
Joppa,  “  let  down  from  heaven  by  the 
four  corners” — of  “  wild  beasts  and 
creeping  things,  and  fowls  of  the  air.” 
To  this  presentation  in  detail  and  in 
concrete  images  of  the  birth  of  the  pri¬ 
mal  animals,  each  by  a  distinct  act  of 
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creation,  was  opposed  the  Darwinian 
conception  of  the  unseen  development 
of  species  out  of  species  by  the  familiar 
agency  of  reproduction.  The  evolu¬ 
tionary  doctrine  has  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  over  its  rival,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Mosaic  or  Miltonic  cosmogony,  of  not 
presenting  a  series  of  grotesque  images 
to  tlie  mind.  It  works  in  the  dark 
But  the  advantage  is  not  over  the  doc¬ 
trine  in  itself,  but  only  over  theciudest 
form  of  conceiving  it.  Specific  crea¬ 
tion  does  not  necessarily  involve  any 
departure  from  the  ordinary  instru¬ 
mentalities  of  parentage.  Assuming  it 
to  be  true,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Divine 
energy  can  be  exercised  on  the  germ  of 
the  creature  at  any  point  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  process,  thus  affecting,  under  the 
veil  of  nature,  a  supernatural  transfor¬ 
mation.  Professor  Huxley  saw'  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  all  things  in  “  an  indefinable 
latency,”  fraught  with  a  mysterious 
power,  by  which  the  cosmic  jirocess 
wound  along  the  road  of  evolution, 
from  an  aboriginal  nebulous  mist  to 
man,  and,  it  may  be,  beyond  him,* 
For  the  indefinable  latency  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher  it  may  be  possible  to  substi¬ 
tute  the  Divine  latency  of  the  prophet, 
the  God  that  hides  himself.  The  wiser 
second  thoughts  of  Theism  reconciled 
it  to  evolution. 

The  theologian  who  has  emancipated 
himself,  as  most  theologians  have,  from 
the  belief  that  the  first  chapter  of  Gene¬ 
sis  was  intended  to  be  a  scientific  hand¬ 
book,  such  as  might  be  published  in 
Sir  John  Lubbock’s  series,  no  longer 
feels  the  necessity  of  rejecting  the  the¬ 
ory  of  development  as  wholly  false,  or 
as  false  even  in  part.  The  evolutionist 
is  beginning  to  doubt  whether  it  is 
more  than  partially  and  probably  true. 
Conclusive  evidence,  it  is  admitted,  is 
wanting  on  the  most  vital  points.  No 
one  contends  that  it  rests  on  the  same 
basis  of  definite  proof  as  the  law  of 
gravitation,  or  the  atomic  theory,  or 
the  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  forces. 
It  is  a  hypothesis,  not,  in  the  strict 
sense,  a  discovery.  From  the  rank  of 
a  dogma,  which  it  was  heresy  to  deny, 
it  has  declined  to  that  of  a  pious  opin¬ 
ion,  which  may  be  reasonably  held, 
and  less  reasonably,  but  not  in  absolute 


♦  Haxley’s  Collected  Essays,  Vol.  ix.,  p.  60. 
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defiance  of  reason,  rejected,  or  held 
with  suspended  judgment,  until  further 
cause  be  shown.  There  are  gaps  in  the 
argument  in  favor  of  it.  It  enables 
those  who  follow  its  indications  to  read 
a  few  more  pages  in  Nature’s  infinite 
book  of  mystery,  but  it  does  not  make 
the  volume  intelligible  from  end  to 
end. 

On  three  critical  points  the  doctrine 
of  evolution,  as  held  by  its  leading  sci¬ 
entific  exponents,  confessedly  breaks 
down.  Its  course  is  arrested  by  gulfs 
both  wide  and  deep,  which  it  cannot 
pass. 

The  first  is  the  fundamental  question 
of  the  origin  of  life.  The  doctrine  of 
abiogenesis,  or  generation  of  life  out 
of  lifeless  matter,  is  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  path  of  any  theory  of  develop¬ 
ment  which  starts  with  nothing  more 
than  an  “  indefinable  latency”  inherent 
in  a  primal  nebulous  mist.  “  If,”  said 
Mr.  Darwin,  with  a  sort  of  sigh  over 
the  recalcitrancy  of  nature,  “  it  (spon¬ 
taneous  generation)  could  be  proved 
true,  it  would  be  most  important  to 
us.”  *  By  confession  it  cannot  be 
proved  true.  It  is  admitted,  on  the 
testimony  of  the  most  competent,  who 
are  also  at  the  same  time  the  most  re¬ 
luctant  witnesses,  that  there  is  no  posi¬ 
tive  evidence  in  favor  of  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  inorganic  into  organic  mat¬ 
ter.  The  acari  which  the  late  Mr. 
Andrew  Crosse  believed  himself  to  have 
galvanized  into  existence  are  as  dead 
as  Queen  Anne,  or  Sterne’s  foolish  fat 
scullion,  or  Bathybius.  No  one  be 
lieves  in  them  now,  any  more  than  any 
one  believes  in  the  growth  of  men  and 
women  out  of  the  stones  thrown  be¬ 
hind  them  by  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha, 
or  the  conversion  of  the  dragon’s  teeth 
into  armed  warriors.  “No  shred,” 
says  the  late  Professor  Tyndall,  “  of 
trustworthy  experimental  testimony 
exists  that  life  in  our  day  has  ever  ap¬ 
peared  independently  of  existing  life.” 
Whatever  reservation  may  be  contained 
in  the  words  “  in  our  day,”  the  phrase 
is  little  more  than  a  consolatory  mode 
of  speech  intended  to  keep  open  the 
possibility  of  such  origination  at  other 
periods— in  the  past,  in  which  experi¬ 


•  Darwin  to  Haeckel,  September  26,  1873. 
and  Jyeliera,  Vol.  iii.,  p.  180. 
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ment  of  course  is  impossible,  and  in 
the  future,  in  which  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  experiment  will  reverse 
the  results  already  ascertained.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley,  whose  candor  in  frankly 
admitting  the  truth  against  his  own 
prepossessions,  and  against  the  scien¬ 
tific  requirements  of  the  doctrine  of 
which  he  was  the  most  eminent  expo¬ 
nent,  was  not  less  admirable  than  that 
of  his  friend,  seemed  to  find  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  a  similar  chronological  limita¬ 
tion.  The  maxim  omne  vivum  ex  vivo 
is,  he  says,  “  victorious  along  the  whole 
line  at  the  present  day.”  “  The  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  knowledge  furnishes  us 
with  no  link  between  the  living  and 
the  not  living.” 

The  demeanor  of  these  distinguished 
philosophers  toward  the  doctrine  of 
spontaneous  generation  bears  a  curious 
resemblance  to  that  of  some  Christian 
apologists  toward  the  supernatural. 
Miracles,  they  admit,  do  not  take  place 
now,  but  this  does  not  show  that  they 
did  not  take  place  in  the  past.  “  If,’^’ 
the  theologians  argued,  “  Christianity 
is  true,  miracles  must  have  occurred  ; 
but  Christianity  is  true,  therefore  mira¬ 
cles  have  occurred.”  “If,”  says  Mr. 
Huxley  in  effect,  “  evolution  is  true, 
spontaneous  generation  must  some  time 
or  other  have  happened  ;  but  evolu¬ 
tion  is  true,  therefore  spontaneous  gen¬ 
eration  has  happened,”  time  and  place 
unknown.*  Mr.  Huxley  has  recourse 
in  this  difficulty  to  some  ingenious 
suggestions.  “  If,”  he  says,  “  all 
living  beings  have  been  involved  in 
some  pre-existing  form  of  life,  it  is 
enough  that  a  single  particle  of  liv¬ 
ing  protoplasm  should  have  appeared 
as  the  result  of  no  matter  what  agency. 
In  the  eyes  of  a  consistent  evolutionist 
any  further  independent  formation  of 
protoplasm  would  be  sheer  waste.” 
'The  “  no  matter  what  agency”  seems 
as  completely  out  of  court  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  vera  causa  as  “  the  undefi- 
nable  latency.”  They  are  little  more 
than  signals  of  scientific  distress.  The 
consistent  evolutionist  will,  it  is  said, 
be  content  with  his  single  particle  of 
living  protoplasm.  But  surely  he  might 
as  well  be  hanged  for  a  protoplasmic 


*  See  Hnxley’s  CoUecUd  Essays,  VoL  viii., 
pp.  256-7. 
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sheep,  nay  for  a  whole  flock  of  proto¬ 
plasmic  sheep,  as  for  a  protoplasmic 
lamb.  Is  it  not  indeed  more  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  when  “  the  unde- 
flnable  latency”  set  itself  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  protoplasm  by  ‘‘  no  matter 
what  agency,”  the  unknown  something 
which  makes  for  evolution  would,  under 
the  same  general  conditions,  have  pro¬ 
duced  many  particles  of  protoplasm. 
“  It  makes  no  difference,”  Mr.  Huxley 
says,  ‘‘if  we  adopt  Sir  W.  Thomson’s 
hypothesis,  and  suppose  that  the  germs 
of  living  things  have  been  transported 
to  our  globe  from  some  other;  seeing 
that  there  is  as  much  reason  for  sup- 
j)osing  that  all  the  stellar  and  planetary 
components  of  this  universe  have  been 
gaseous,  as  that  the  earth  has  passed 
through  this  stage.”  The  image  of 
the  great  Goddess  Diana  fell  from 
Jupiter  in  the  interest  of  religion  : 
why  should  not  a  particle  of  protoplasm 
have  fallen  down  from  Keptune  or  Sat¬ 
urn  in  the  interest  of  evolution  ?  But 
there  is  just  as  little  evidence  of  the 
generation  of  protoplasm  in  the  other 
starry  and  planetary  constituents  of 
this  universe  as  on  this  globe  ;  and  to 
banish  it  to  regions  which  we  cannot 
investigate  because  we  cannot  find  it 
in  that  part  of  the  world  which  is  open 
to  our  research,  seems  an  unscientific 
procedure.  The  discoveries  of  the  spec¬ 
troscope  as  to  the  composition  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  show  that  they  are 
made  up  mainly  of  the  same  elements 
a?  those  which  have  been  detected  here. 
The  cosmic  process,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
traced,  is  one  and  the  same  throughout 
the  universe.  If  protoplasm  has  not 
been  generated  here,  what  reason,  be¬ 
yond  an  argumentative  necessity  for  its 
existence,  is  there  for  supposing  it  to 
have  been  generated  elsewhere  out  of 
the  same  elements  passing  through  the 
same  gaseous  stages  ?  If  it  cannot  be 
produced  here  and  now,  why  believe 
without  evidence  that  it  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  some  inexplicable  means  in 
some  inaccessible  region  in  an  unascer¬ 
tained  past?  Since  Hutton’s  day,  and 
still  more  since  Lyell’s,  it  has  been  an 
axiom  of  science  that  the  past  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  world  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  forces  and  laws  which  we  see  opera¬ 
tive  in  the  present,  the  distant  by  that 
which  is  near,  the  unknown  by  the 
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known.  The  “  may  have  beens”  of 
science,  even  when  violently  converted 
into  ”  must  have  beens,”  are  as  illu- 
sory  as  the  “  might  have  beens”  of  big. 
tory.  They  belong  to  the  recion  of 
dreams,  and  not  of  waking  reali¬ 
ties. 

But  let  us  assume  the  gap  bridged  or 
overleaped  which  separates  organic 
from  inorganic  matter,  and  protoplasm 
introduced  on  our  globe,  either  by 
spontaneous  generation  or  by  traug. 
portation  hither  on  a  falling  star. 
Then  we  are  met  by  the  second  gap  in 
the  theory  of  evolution  which  concerns 
the  origin  of  species.  In  all  the  forms 
of  it,  its  central  idea  is  the  natural  gen¬ 
eration  of  one  species  out  of  another. 
Now,  it  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Darwin 
himself  tlyat  there  is  absolutely  no  {)roof 
that  this  change  has  ever  taken  place. 
“  The  belief”  (as  he  wrote  to  the  late 
Mr.  George  Bentham,  May  22,  18G3) 
“  in  natural  selection  must  at  present 
be  grounded  entirely  on  general  consid¬ 
erations.  When  we  descend  to  details 
we  cannot  prove  that  a  single  species 
has  changed,  nor  can  we  prove  that 
the  supposed  changes  are  beneficial, 
which  is  the  groundwork  of  this  the¬ 
ory,  nor  can  we  explain  why  some  spe¬ 
cies  should  have  changed” — certainly 
not  if  there  is  no  proof  that  any  spe¬ 
cies  has  changed — “and  others  have 
not.”  No  more  remarkable  proof  of 
Darwin’s  absolute  sincerity  with  him¬ 
self  could  be  given  than  that  which  is 
afforded  by  this  passage.  No  theorist 
has  ever  returned  so  explicit  a  verdict 
of  “  not  proven”  as  Darwin  here  rec¬ 
ords  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  on 
which  his  fame  depended,  and  to  the 
enforcement  of  which,  as  he  sometimes 
lamented,  he  had  not  only  given  up  his 
life,  but  subjugated  his  intelligence 
into  a  mere  organ  of  special  observa¬ 
tion  and  research,  narrowing  its  range 
and  drying  up  many  of  the  sources  of 
its  life.  Of  course,  the  sentences  just 
(juoted  contain  the  invariable  evolu¬ 
tionary  and  Darwinian  qualification 
“at  present.”  The  transformations 
which  cannot  be  observed  now  may  have 
taken  place  in  the  past,  though  there 
is  no  record  of  them,  or  may  be  effect- 

*  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin,  Vol.  iii., 
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ed  in  the  fntnre,  though  there  is  no 
premonition  of  them. 

The  origin  of  diverse  species  by  natu¬ 
ral  development  implies  the  production 
of  offspring  unlike  their  parents  in 
some  vital  point  or  points.  But,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Huxley,  the  one  end  to 
which  the  formative  impulse  in  nature 
tends,  “  the  one  scheme  of  the  Archaeus 
of  the  old  speculators,  seems  to  be  to 
mould  the  offspring  to  the  likeness  of 
the  parent.  It  is  the  drst  great  law  of 
reproduction  that  the  offspring  tends 
to  resemble  its  parent  more  closely 
than  anything  else.*'  It  would  seem 
that  to  the  victorious  maxim  omne 
vivum  ex  vivo  we  are  to  add  Ihe  funda¬ 
mental  law  “  like  from  like.”  But,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  evolutionary  doctrine 
of  the  origin  of  species  requires  the 
generation  of  the  unlike  from  the  like  : 
it  is  based  on  divergence  and  not  re¬ 
semblance,  and  assumes  an  indefinite 
and  entirely  unexplained  tendency  to 
variation.  This  variatiOj^  according 
to  Dr.  Bateson,  who  ha^  written  a 
large  volume  *  containing  the  record 
of  minute  and  multiplied  investiga¬ 
tions,  takes  place,  not  by  the  insensible 
accumulation  of  slight  divergences,  as 
the  Darwinian  theory  requires,  but  by 
sudden  and  wide  departures  in  the  off¬ 
spring  from  the  parent.  Even  so,  the 
leaps  and  bounds  of  nature  do  not 
bring  us  to  the  origin  of  a  new  species 
out  of  an  already  existing  one,  of 
which,  according  to  Darwin,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  cite  a  single  instance  ;  and 
these  leaps  and  bounds  remain  unex¬ 
plained. 

Three  things,  then,  are  admitted  by 
Mr.  Darwin  and  his  chief  expositors — 
(1)  Spontaneous  generation  is  absolute¬ 
ly  without  evidence  ;  (2)  There  is  no 
proof  that  a  single  species  has  ever 
changed  ;  (31  The  divergence  in  some 
vital  point  oi  offspring  from  their  par¬ 
ents  contradicts  the  universal  law  of 
resemblance  between  offspring  and 
parents.  In  face  of  these  admissions, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  great  Ger¬ 
man  physiologist  Virchow  should  have 
described  the  doctrine,  in  which  the 
Darwinian  hypothesis  culminates,  of 
the  descent  of  man  from  an  ape-like 

*  Materials  for  the  Study  of  Variation  and  Dis¬ 
continuity, 


form  aS  a  dream.  “  It  is  absolutely 
certain,”  he  says,  “  that  man  is  not 
descended  from  apes.  ”  *  The  dogmatic 
denial  is,  perhaps,  even  rasher  than  the 
dogmatic  affirmation.  But  the  dissent 
of  Virchow  justifies  the  assignment  of 
the  theory  to  the  class  of  problems  and 
not  of  facts.  It  is  a  scientific  opinion 
but  not  vet  science.  The  liberum  veto 
of  the  Polish  Diet  was  a  mischievous 
political  institution.  But  science  has 
its  legitimate  liberum  veto ;  and  the 
deliberate  protest  of  one  of  its  duly  ac¬ 
credited  representatives  has  a  nullify¬ 
ing,  or  at  least  a  suspensive,  effect. 
One  of  the  three  theological  conditions 
— quod  ab  omnibus — holds  good  in  sci¬ 
ence,  and  is  necessary  to  the  conversion 
of  probable  opinion  into  recognized 
truth.  The  man  like  ape  and  his  an¬ 
cestor  the  ape-like  man  resemble  the 
supposititious  ancestors  whom  the  Her¬ 
alds’  College  is  believed  sometimes  to 
interpose  to  fill  up  lacunae  in  a  pedigree. 
The  anthropos  alalos,  the  speechless 
man,  is  wanted,  and  no  scientific  de¬ 
tective  has  yet  been  able  to  lay  his 
hand  upon  him  and  run  him  in.  Sup¬ 
posing  he  should  some  time  or  other 
be  discovered,  would  he  be  of  much 
argumentative  use  ?  Would  he  bridge 
over  the  gap  between  the  unreasoning 
and  the  reasoning  animal,  which  is  as 
deep  and  wide  as  that  between  the  liv¬ 
ing  and  the  unliving  ?  The  absence  of 
language  is  the  absence  of  reason.  The 
logical  priority  of  thought  over  speech 
does  not  involve  its  chronological  prior¬ 
ity.  Thought  is,  in  one  sense,  a  con¬ 
dition  of  speech,  the  thing  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  of  the  expression,  but  it  is  the 
accompanying  condition,  not  the  con¬ 
dition  precedent.  Without  thought 
no  language :  without  language  no 
thought.  The  two  things  emerge  and 
grow  together  :  the  vesture  and  that 
which  it  clothes,  the  embodiment  and 
that  which  it  embodies.  The  maxim 
omne  rationale  ex  rationali  is  as  yet  as 
completely  beyond  scientific  disproof  as 
the  maxim  omne  vivum  ex  vivo.  The 
question  whether  the  lower  animals 
think,  involves  the  prior  determination 
of  what  is  meant  by  thinking.  No 
better  definition  of  reason  can  be  given 

*  Quoted  by  Haeckel .  History  of  Creation, 
Vol.  ii.,  pp.  439  and  984. 
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own  existence  too.*  Cogito,  ergo  sum, 
said  Descartes.  “  I  think,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  I  exist,”  says  Mr.  Hux¬ 
ley  in  substance.  Mr.  Huxley’s  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun  contradicts  him,  as  the 
Latin  inflections  of  Descartes’  verbs 
confirm  the  elder  philosopher.  The 
agnostic’s  psychology  dictates  his  the¬ 
ology.  He  will  not  admit  that  reason 
in  man  implies  a  being  who  is  reason¬ 
able,  and  he  therefore  consistently 
enough  refuses  to  see  in  the  intellectual 
system  of  the  universe  an  intellect  of 
which  it  is  the  expression.  He  will 
not  affirm  the  existence  of  God  because 
he  will  not  afifirm  his  own  existence. 
He  is  an  agnostic  in  relation  to  a  Deity 
because  he  is  an  agnostic  as  regards 
himself.  It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Mill, 
who  was  in  speculation  at  once  an  acos- 
mist  and  an  apsychist,  threw  away  all 
these  refinements  and  became  practi¬ 
cally  a  Theist  when  in  his  posthumous 
Essays  on  Religion  he  discussed  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  problems  offered 
by  nature  and  human  life. 

The  truth  is  every  man  is  conscious 
not  only  of  his  thoughts,  but  of  him¬ 
self  thinking.  “To  each  of  us,”  as 
the  late  Sir  Janies  Stephen  well  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  “  ‘  1  ’  is  the  ultimate  central 
fact  which  renders  thought  and  lan¬ 
guage  possible.”  “  All  human  lan¬ 
guage,  all  human  observation,  implies 
that  the  mind,  the  I,  is  a  thing  in  it¬ 
self,  a  fixed  point  in  the  midst  of  a 
world  of  change,  of  which  world  of 
change  its  own  organs  form  a  part.  It 
is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to¬ 
morrow.  It  was  what  it  is  when  its 
organs  were  of  a  different  shape,  and 
consisted  of  different  matter  from  their 
present  shape  and  matter.  It  will  be 
what  it  is  when  they  have  gone  through 
other  changes.”!  The  possibility  at 


Huxley’s  Cdkcled  Essays,  Vol.  i.,  pp. 

t  Liberty,  Fraiernily,  and  Equality,  2nd  edi- 
tion,  pp.  313-14. 


any  rate  remains  that  the  “  I,”  which 
is  permanent  through  all  the  changes 
of  the  organization  which  it  informs, 
and  which  it  may  have  preceded  and 
may  outlast,  originates  that  organiza¬ 
tion  and  is  not  originated  by  it.  May 
it  not  be  the  formative  impulse  which 
Mr.  Huxley  acknowledges,  the  Archaeus 
which  builds  up  from  germs  in  which 
analysis  has  not  yet  been  able  to  detect 
any  difference,  the  diverging  forms  of 
the  plant  and  animal,  the  lichen  and 
the  man  ? 

It  is  inevitable  to  believe  that  as  rea¬ 
son  in  man  supposes  a  rational  mind 
substantially  existing,  and  not  a  mere 
series  of  states  of  consciousness,  so  the 
Rational  Order  discernible  in  the  Kos- 
mos  implies  a  Rational  Disposer.  His 
designs  and  character  we  must,  of 
course,  interpret  in  terms  of  our  own 
thought  and  feelings,  though  they  may 
be  below  or  wide  of  the  truth,  just  as 
we  interpret  the  feelings  and  actions  of 
the  lower  animals  by  human  analogies 
which  transcend  them.  We  anthropo¬ 
morphize  the  brutes  upward  as  we  an¬ 
thropomorphize  the  Deity  downward. 
The  gaps  which  the  physical  sciences 
leave  in  evolution  are  thus  filled  up. 
An  Eternal  Life  in  the  universe  ex¬ 
plains  the  transition  from  dead  matter 
to  living  organizations,  an  Eternal  Rea¬ 
son  in  the  universe  explains  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  life  into  mind,  of  the  sen¬ 
tient  into  the  rational,  and  indeed  the 
whole  cosmic  process  in  its  successive 
stages,  from  the  gaseous  mist  to  man. 
If  these  things  have  come  out  of  the 
“indefinable  latency,”  it  is  because 
they  were  in  it  from  the  first.  You 
cannot  evolve  anything  out  of  a  thing 
which  was  not  originally  there. 
Whether,  and  by  what  steps  of  thought, 
the  Immanent  Reason  leads  us  to  a  Rea¬ 
son  which  is  Transcendent,  to  the  Deity 
of  a  moral  and  spiritual  Theism,  or  final¬ 
ly  to  the  God  of  Christian  theology,  is 
not  for  discussion  here  and  now. — Na¬ 
tional  Review. 
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THE  AUTOMOBILE:  A  FORECAST. 

BY  HARRY  C.  MARILLIER. 


Wandering  in  the  pleasant  environs 
of  Paris,  or  even  further  afield,  upon 
the  broad  routes  nationales  of  the  Cha- 
rente  and  La  Beauce,  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  meet  on  a  summer  day  a  little 
open  vehicle  flitting  along  without  ap¬ 
parent  means  of  motion,  upon  noiseless 
rubber-shod  wheels,  or  panting  forth  a 
gentle  warning  from  a  square-shaped 
box  in  front.  Two,  and  sometimes 
three,  persons  are  seated  in  it,  one  of 
whom  drives  by  means  of  a  handle.  To 
stop  or  to  start  again  requires  the  turn 
of  a  screw  or  the  push  of  a  pedal. 
Such,  in  its  most  accomplished  and 
most  graceful  form,  is  the  Automobile. 

To  see  it  pass  at  racing  speed — some 
of  these  little  machines  can  spurt  at 
twenty  miles  an  hour — takes  one’s 
breath  away  at  first.  The  apparition 
is  uncanny,  leaving  a  sensation  like 
that  which  no  doubt  impels  Brittany 
children,  on  catching  sight  of  a  cyclist, 
to  cross  themselves  (a  lady  cyclist,  en- 
culottee  as  the  custom  is  in  France,  pro¬ 
duces  a  quite  remarkable  effect  on  some 
of  these  little  Catholics  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  province).  But  those  who 
have  swallowed  the  cycle  will  not  strain 
long  at  the  Automobile  ;  and  after  the 
first  decent  show  of  apprehension  has 
been  disposed  of,  the  obvious  exhilara¬ 
tion  and  novelty  of  the  exercise  begins 
to  exert  a  charm.  For  there  is  joy  in 
going  quickly  and  in  doing  no  work, 
and  though  the  eye  be  proof  against 
surprises,  the  heart  is  not  fortified 
against  desire,  and — enfin — it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  in  a  year  or  two  every  one  will 
be  wanting  to  drive  without  horses,  and 
to  scour  the  open  country  at  sweet  will 
in  a  vehicle  that  can  match  the  bicycle 
for  lightness  and  for  speed,  while  sav¬ 
ing  the  superfluous  element  of  labor. 
In  other  words,  there  is  no  reason  why, 
within  a  decade  at  most,  we  should  not 
see  considerable  changes  in  our  present 
modes  of  travelling. 

That  such  a  revolution  should  be 
sprung  on  us  ready-made  is  humiliat- 
,ing  and  rather  remarkable.  Locomo¬ 


tion  is  a  matter  on  which,  as  a  nation,  | 
we  are  inclined  not  a  little  to  fancy  | 

ourselves.  The  railway  sprang  from  f 

our  loins,  and  setting  aside  certain  of 
our  southern  lines,  which  are  notorious, 
no  country  knows  better  how  to  man¬ 
age  it.  Worthy  to  rank  with  the  Brit¬ 
ts  railway  is  the  British  liner.  The 
British  coach  was  famous  before  both, 
and  British  carriages  to  this  day  are 
held  in  honor.  As  for  the  British 
cycle,  it  is  pre-eminent  in  almost  every 
market  for  excellence  of  design  and 
manufacture.  It  is  curious,  therefore, 
that  Britain  should  have  had  no  hand 
in  evolving  the  automatic  vehicle, 
though,  as  we  shall  see,  there  is  a  rea¬ 
son  for  it ;  and  it  is  even  more  curious 
that,  failing  this  country,  it  should 
have  been  left  for  the  French,  who  are 
adept  rather  at  claiming  than  originat¬ 
ing  mechanical  devices,  to  produce  such 
a  development,  instead  of  the  Atneri- 
cans,  who  have  specialized  one  branch 
of  it,  at  any  rate — the  electric  tramway 
— to  an  extent  undreamed  of  yet  by 
other  nations. 

It  is  small  comfort  to  know  that  the 
earliest  efforts  were  mainly  British. 

The  steam-carriages  of  Hancock  and 
of  Gurney  were  antiquated  and  cum¬ 
brous  '  machines,  designed  rather  to 
startle  the  last  generation  than  to  exert 
any  influence  on  this  one.  Had  the 
matter  not  been  allowed  to  drop,  how¬ 
ever,  something  might  have  come  of 
it,  for  our  grandfathers  at  one  time 
were  much  exercised  about  mechanical 
road  traction.  Even  a  velocipede,  in 
which  the  rider  pushed  himself  along 
by  kicking  at  the  ground,  was  regard¬ 
ed  as  having  “a  real  philosophical 
character,  and  as  likely  to  be  of  the 
very  first  importance  to  certain  classes 
of  society”  (Getitleman's  Magazine, 
May,  1819).  The  following  notice, 
picked  up  in  a  remote  north-country 
village,  shows  that  even  there  the  in¬ 
fection  had  spread,  and  offers  a  vague 
suggestion  of  something  more  compli¬ 
cated  and  ungainly  : — 
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TO  BE  RAFFLED  FOR 
On  Saturday,  the  9th  day  of  November,  1822, 

A  GRAND  GIG, 

MADE  BT  JOHN  JAMESON, 

Gart  and  Plough  Maker,  KnarsdaXe. 

He  can  ride  upon  it  and  carry  along  with 
him  two  boys  or  girls,  each  a  chair  to  sit  in, 
and  one  for  himself.  By  turning  the  handle 
backwards  or  forward  and  by  turning  the  helm 
to  the  right  or  left  it  will  go.  She  has  three 
wooden  wheels,  three  cast  metal  wheels,  and 
brass  bushes.  It  is  a  great  curiosity  to  see 
it ! ! !  One  shilling  for  one  throw  is  paid,  and 
book  his  name.  Mr.  Thomas  Milburnand  Mr. 
Jonathan  Walton  to  be  inspectors  for  the 
throws.  The  subscribers  may  appoint  any 
person  to  throw  for  him.— Justice  will  be  done. 

Printed  (according  to  order)  by  J.  Pattinson,  AUton. 

Watt  himself  patented  one  attempt, 
depending,  like  all  the  other  important 
ones  of  his  time,  on  steam.  But  with 
the  failure  of  steam  the  matter  seems 
to  have  dropped.  The  enterprising  gen¬ 
erosity  of  The  Engineer  in  offering 
a  premium  of  £1000  for  the  best  me¬ 
chanical  carriage  of  British  design 
may  succeed  in  reviving  the  old  in¬ 
terest  now  ;  but,  whatever  the  out¬ 
come  of  it,  we  must  admit  that  we  are 
too  late  in  the  field  to  establish  any 
kind  of  priority  claim,  or  even  to  do 
justice  to  our  past  reputation.  And 
yet  the  problems  involved  in  automatic 
locomotion  are  not  in  themselves  espe¬ 
cially  difficult  ones.  They  require  the 
combination  of  lightness,  strength,  and 
elegance,  with  a  choice  of  the  most 
suitable  engine  for  converting  fuel  into 
power.  The  fact  that  English  engi¬ 
neers  have  done  so  little  of  late  years 
toward  their  solition  is  primarily,  no 
doubt,  due  to  the  cause  that  automatic 
road  vehicles,  except  in  the  form  of 
traction  engines  and  steam  rollers,  have 
been  practically  rendered  illegal  in  this 
country  by  the  Locomotive  Acts,  and 
by  that  bewildering  tissue  of  statutory 
anomalies,  the  local  authority  by-laws. 
That  they  were  intentionally  excluded 
is  not  likely,  as  they  had  hardly  been 
thought  of  ;  but  since  the  Act  is  ad¬ 
ministered  literally  by  the  Local  Gov¬ 
ernment  Board,  and  since,  in  point  of 
fact,  several  promising  ventures,  in¬ 
cluding  a  line  of  electric  omnibuses 
which  was  proposing  to  grace  the  Ham¬ 
mersmith  Road,  have  had  to  be  given 
up  on  this  account,  the  effect  may  be 


taken  as  the  same.  It  is  true,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  that  one  reckless  individual  has 
succeeded  in  evading  the  authorities, 
and  has  recently  accomplished  a  jour¬ 
ney  of  fifty  miles  over  English  roads, 
on  an  automatic  dog-cart  built  in 
France.  But  this,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
a  solitary  achievement,  and  might  have 
ended  in  penalties  of  forty  shillings 
and  upward  for  quite  an  assortment  of 
by-laws  contravened. 

As  a  matter  of  reference  a  list  of  the 
principal  clauses  which  operate  to  check 
automatic  travelling  in  this  country 
may  not  be  without  interest.  Ten 
years  hence  they  ought  to  appeal  to  the 
historian  of  curious  facts.  “  I  am  sure 
they  are  insignificant  enough,”  as  the 

freat  Master  of  Trinity  remarked. 

irst,  there  is  a  Locomotives  Act  of 
1861,  the  common  ancestor  of  all  sub¬ 
sequent  Acts,  which  pleads  as  its  rea¬ 
son  for  existence  that :  “  Whereas  the 
Use  of  Locomotives  is  likely  to  become 
common  on  Turnpike  and  other  Roads, 
and  whereas  [certain  previous]  Acts  do 
not  contain  any  Provisions  for  regulat¬ 
ing  the  use  of  such  Locomotives  .  .  . 
be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen’s 
Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  etc.,  ...  as 
follows”  : — 

3.  Every  locomotive  propelled  by  steam  or 
any  other  than  animal  power,  not  drawing  any 
carriage,  and  not  exceeding  in  weight  three 
tons  shall  have  the  tires  of  the  wheels  thereof 
not  less  than  three  inches  in  width. 

n  ■»  *  *  » 

11.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  drive  any  loco¬ 
motive  along  any  turnpike  road  or  public  high¬ 
way  at  a  greater  speed  than  ten  miles  an  hour, 
or  through  any  city,  town,  or  village  at  a 
greater  speed  than  five  miles  an  hour  ;  and 
any  person  acting  contrary  hereto  shall  for 
every  such  offence,  on  summary  conviction 
thereof  before  two  Justices,  if  he  be  not  the 
owner  of  such  locomotive,  forfeit  any  sum  not 
exceeding  five  pounds,  and  if  he  be  the  owner 
thereof,  shall  forfeit  any  sum  not  exceeding 
ten  pounds. 

*  *  »  *  « 

And  whereas  by  the  Queen’s  Most  Ex¬ 
cellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  same 
shrewd  consent  and  advice,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  in  1865  that  further 
and  fuller  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  regulation  of  such  Locomo¬ 
tives,  now  become  common,  it  was  en¬ 
acted  more  precisely,  as  follows  : — 
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Firstly,  at  least  three  persons  shall  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  drive  or  condact  such  locomo¬ 
tive  : 

Secondly,  one  of  snch  persons,  vrhile  any 
locomotive  is  in  motion,  shall  precede 
such  locomotive  on  foot  by  not  less  than 
sixty  *  yards,  and  shall  carry  a  red  flag 
constantly  displayed,  and  shall  warn 
the  riders  and  drivers  of  horses  of  the 
approach  of  such  locomotives,  and  shall 
signal  the  driver  thereof  when  it  shall 
be  necessary  to  stop,  and  shall  assist 
horses,  and  carriages  drawn  by  horses, 
passing  the  same  : 

Fifthly,  every  snch  locomotive  shall  be  in¬ 
stantly  stopped,  on  the  person  preced¬ 
ing  the  same,  or  any  other  person  with 
a  horse,  or  carriage  drawn  by  a  horse, 
patting  up  bis  hand  as  a  signal  to  re¬ 
quire  such  locomotive  to  be  stopped. 

*  *  *  *  « 

4.  Subject  and  without  prejudice  to  the 
regulations  hereinafter  authorized  to  be  made 
by  local  authorities,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to 
drive  any  such  locomotive  along  any  turnpike 
road  or  public  bighsray  at  a  greater  speed 
than  /our  miles  an  hour,  or  through  any  city, 
town,  or  village  at  a  greater  speed  than  two 
miles  an  hour ;  and  any  person  acting  contrary 
thereto  shall  for  every  such  offence,  on  sum¬ 
mary  conviction  thereof,  forfeit  any  sum  not 
exceeding  ten  pounds. 

Finally,  by  the  Locomotives  Amend¬ 
ment  Act  of  1878,  Section  31,  it  is  en¬ 
acted  that  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  London,  and  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  and  the  Council  of  any  Bor¬ 
ough  which  has  a  separate  quarter  ses¬ 
sions,  may  make  by-laws  as  to  the 
hours  during  which  locomotives  are 
not  to  pass  over  turnpike  roads  or  high¬ 
ways,  and  may  grant  annual  licenses  to 
locomotives,  and  exact  fines  of  divers 
magnitudes,  all  which  are  a  terror  to 
peaceful  men. 

Now,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  from  the 
above,  that  whatever  may  be  done  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  driving  a  coach 
and  four  through  Acts  of  Parliament, 
a  coach  without  the  four,  or  for  that 
matter  any  vehicle  of  less  exalted  stat¬ 
ure — the  trim  Victoria,  or  the  dainty 
dog-cart,  even  the  whirling  tricycle, f 
if  there  be  absent  the  saving  grace  of 
animal  propulsion — would  have  as 
much  difficulty  in  forcing  its  way 
through  these  combined  enactments  as 
the  camel  of  apostolic  times  would  have 
had  in  negotiating  a  Syrian  needle.  So 

*  Subsequently  amended  to  twenty  yards. 

f  Mr.  A.  H.  Bateman’s  Motor  Tricycle  is  an 
actual  case  in  point.  See  the  Wheel  World, 
March,  1881. 
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to  remedy  the  grievance — for  griev¬ 
ance  it  has  at  last  become — the  late 
President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  brought  in  yet  another  Bill,  to 
“  amend  still  further  the  regulation, 
etc.  .  .  by  annulling  all  that  had 
gone  before  in  respect  of  vehicles  weigh¬ 
ing  less  than  two  tons.  This  Bill  was 
unfortunately  shelved  in  the  scramble 
which  attended  the  late  Government’s 
exit  from  power,  and  therefore  has  not 
passed  into  law.  But  there  are  symp¬ 
toms  that  it  will  come  up  again  on  an 
early  occasion,  and  then  the  obstruc¬ 
tions  to  “  automobling” — or  whatever 
the  sport  may  be  called — should  van¬ 
ish. 

Before  dealing  with  the  changes  for 
which,  it  is  legitimate  to  expect,  this 
Bill  will  pave  the  way,  some  informa¬ 
tion  should  be  given  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  automatic  travelling  is  already 
an  accomplished  fact  in  B'rance.  This 
will  be  best  done  by  setting  out  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  recent  competitions  for 
Automobile  vehicles.  Following  on  a 
couple  of  velocipedic  contests  in  1891, 
the  Petit  Journal  last  year  organized  a 
race  for  voitures  sans  chevaux,  over  a 
course  of  seventy-eight  miles,  between 
Paris  and  Rouen.  Every  size  and  kind 
of  vehicle  were  admitted,  with  certain 
restrictions  as  to  cost,  manage.ibleness, 
and  minimum  rate  of  speed.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  tests  weeded  out  all  but 
twenty-one  of  the  intending  competi¬ 
tors,  and  six  of  these  failed  to  make 
the  goal  within  the  specified  time  ;  so 
that  there  remained  fifteen  to  deal 
with,  of  which  thirteen  were  driven  by 
petroleum  (or  gasoline)  motors,  and 
two  by  steam  engines  using  coke  as 
fuel.  No  electrically-driven  vehicle 
survived  the  test.  The  quickest  time 
over  the  course,  counting  all  stops,  was 
five  hours  forty  minutes,  achieved  by  a 
steam  driven  traction  engine  ;  but  as 
this  hardly  satisfied  the  conditions  of 
lightness  and  elegance  required  by  the 
problem  (and  indeed  it  must  have  been 
a  horrid  sight  to  see  this  bulky  body 
tearing  up  the  ground  in  its  flight),  the 
preference  was  awarded  to  four  petro¬ 
leum-driven  carriages  by  Messrs.  Peu¬ 
geot  fils  and  Panhard  et  Levassor, 
which  divided  the  first  prize  between 
them.  The  pace  credited  to  these  was 
something  short  of  fourteen  and  a  half 
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miles  an  hour,  which  dwindled  away  by 
degrees  to  nine  miles  an  hour,  the  speed 
attained  by  the  second  steam  carriage, 
which  gallantly  plodded  in  last.* 

The  contest  which  took  place  this 
year,  in  June,  showed  similar  but,  in 
some  ways,  more  encouraging  results  ; 
for  although  the  number  of  successful 
vehicles  was  reduced  to  nine  out  of  a 
largely  increased  field,  the  conditions 
of  the  trial  were  very  much  more  se¬ 
vere.  The  course  was  run  from  Paris 
to  Bordeaux  and  back,  a  distance  of 
nearly  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
which  the  winning  vehicles  (by  the 
same  pair  of  makers  as  won  the  pre¬ 
vious  year’s  record)  covered  in  the  re¬ 
markable  time  of  forty-eight  hours 
forty-eight  minutes,  and  fifty-four 
hours  thirty-six  minutes  respectively. 
This,  taking  the  first  figure,  gives  a 
rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  The 
race,  once  more,  was  to  the  petroleum 
engine,  which  secured  the  first  eight 
places,  leaving  the  ninth  to  a  cumbrous- 
looking  steam  vehicle  built  for  seven 
persons,  and  travelling  at  the  dignified 
speed  of  eight  miles  an  hour.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  the  steam 
vehicle  lost  twenty-two  hours  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  breakdown,  and  did  well  to 
arrive  at  all  within  the  stipulated  time.f 
The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the 
twenty-nine  vehicles  (out  of  forty-six 
entries)  which  were  ready  or  able  to 
present  themselves  for  this  contest : — 


Steam,  nsiog  coal  briquettes. ...  1 

Steam,  using  coke  fuel .  6 

Petroleum  (gasoline)  carriages. ...  16 

Petroleum  (gasoline)  tricycle .  1 

Petroleum  (gasoline)  bicycles ....  3 

Electric  motors .  2 


29 

The  mixture  suggests  something  be¬ 
tween  a  “  caucus”  race  and  a  view  of 
the  road  to  Epsom  on  Derby  Day  ;  but 
when  it  came  to  the  starting-point 
some  of  the  less  homogeneous  elements 
were  removed.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
tricycle  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance. 
Of  the  bicycles,  one  did  not  start  at  all, 
the  other  was  prematurely  demolished 
by  collision  with  a  dog.  One  of  the 
electric  vehicles  contented  itself  with  a 
short  promenade  round  the  suburbs  of 

*  ia  Nature,  July  28th.  August  26th,  1894. 
t  Ibid.,  June  16tb,  1895,  et  seq. 


Paris,  not  feeling  equal  to  coping  with 
the  difficulty  of  re-charging  its  bat¬ 
teries  when  they  ran  down.  The  other 
performed  a  creditable  but  expensive 
feat  by  providing  in  advance  relays  of 
charged  cells  at  ten  different  stations 
along  the  route.  In  spite  of  this  pre¬ 
caution,  which  got  over  what  has  al¬ 
ways  been  considered  one  of  the  main 
difficulties  in  connection  with  electric 
vehicles,  it  failed  to  arrive  at  the  win¬ 
ning  post.*  In  fact,  one  of  the  points 
most  conclusively  settled  by  these  con¬ 
tests  is  that  for  light  and  rapid  road 
work  the  electrically  propelled  vehicle 
is  a  failure.  Storage  cells,  oven  with 
vulcanite  cases  and  of  the  spongiest 
build,  are  too  heavy  for  the  energy  they 
provide  ;  in  addition  to  which  they  are 
fragile  and  troublesome,  will  run  for 
too  short  a  time  without  re-charging, 
and  call  for  a  system  of  dynamo  sta¬ 
tions  along  every  main  road  before  they 
could  ever  come  into  even  moderately 
practical  use.  It  is  a  pity  that  it 
should  be  so,  for  they  possess  undoubt¬ 
ed  advantages  on  the  score  of  simplicity 
and  cleanliness,  and  are  so  much  safer 
than  the  petroleum  engine  that  one 
cannot  help  hoping  they  may  justify 
themselves  some  day.  Indeed,  one 
may  say  that  for  uso  in  towns,  where 
the  traffic  is  slow  and  the  streets  are 
smooth,  they  have  already  done  so.  In 
our  dream  of  the  future  they  play  a 
prominent  part  as  the  natural  succes¬ 
sors  of  the  hansom  cab  and  the  omni¬ 
bus. 

Of  the  petroleum  vehicle,  which  has 
proved  itself  so  far  incontestably  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  rivals,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
owes  much  of  its  extreme  lightness  to 
its  modesty  in  the  matter  of  fuel.  A 
few  pints  of  gasoline  or  rectified  petro¬ 
leum  will  suffice  it  for  five  or  six  hoyrs  ; 
and  when  this  is  gone  it  is  easy  to  re¬ 
plenish  at  a  cost  of  something  like  a 
halfpenny  an  hour.  According  to  a 
foreign  scientific  journal,  the  compara¬ 
tive  weights  of  fuel  required  for  petro¬ 
leum,  steam,  and  electric  (accumula¬ 
tor)  traction  to  produce  one  horse¬ 
power  for  an  hour  are  14  ozs.  of  gaso¬ 
line  ;  6|  lbs.  of  coal  and  40  lbs.  of 

*  M.  Jeantand,  the  owner  of  thia  vehicle, 
has  since  published  a  pamphlet  in  which  its 
behavior  over  600  kilometres  of  the  course  is 
described. 
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water  ;  and  250  lbs.  of  cells.  As  the 
cells  are  not  consumed,  comparison  in 
this  case  is  difficult ;  but  it  appears 
from  information  supplied  by  M.  Jean- 
taud  that  his  electric  vehicle  which  en¬ 
tered  for  the  concours  carried  400  lbs. 
of  “  Fulmen”  accumulators  for  every 
horse-power  hour  it  was  capable  of  giv¬ 
ing.  Its  complete  weight  was  2^  tons, 
and  it  carried  six  people. 

The  petroleum  carriages,  fitted  with 
small  Daimler  motors,  similar  to  those 
in  use  for  launches  on  the  Thames,  are 
so  light  that  they  can  be  run  on  rub¬ 
ber,  and  even  pneumatic  tires,  render¬ 
ing  locomotion  luxurious,  and  reduc¬ 
ing  wear  and  tear  to  a  minimum. 
This  in  itself  is  not  unimportant,  for 
the  petroleum  engine  is  apt  to  vibrate, 
and,  besides,  the  gasoline  fuel  it  em- 

f)loys  is  different  from  ordinary  petro- 
eum,  being  a  light-flashing  oil  or  spirit 
which  is  capable  of  igniting  at  — 10 
degrees  centigrade.  This  property  has 
the  advantage  of  making  the  engine 
sensitive  and  easy  to  start ;  but  it  is 
distinctly  a  dangerous  one,  and  precau¬ 
tions  would  have  to  be  taken  before 
such  machines  were  allowed  to  become 
common  in  the  streets  of  great  cities. 
Oil  engines,  too,  have  other  objection¬ 
able  traits,  which  need  not  be  men¬ 
tioned  here,  hut  which  would  tend  to 
confine  their  sphere  of  usefulness  to 
the  broad  high  road.  Once  there,  how¬ 
ever,  and  free  from  the  interference  of 
bumpkin  officialism  and  offended  by¬ 
laws,  there  is  no  limit  to  what  they 
may  accomplish.  The  pushing  com¬ 
mercial  traveller,  the  busy  farmer,  the 
doctor,  the  overseer,  and  the  country 
parson  may  all  find  in  them  a  rapid 
and  convenient  means  of  locomotion. 
For  some,  indeed,  it  may  be  too  rapid. 
Our.  country  classes  do  not  rush  blind¬ 
ly  into  the  blessings  that  Providence — 
or  competition — puts  before  them. 
With  a  strong  conservative  reaction 
about,  this  phase  is  likely  to  be  spe¬ 
cially  prominent,  and  for  all  that  one 
can  tell  the  “  sense  of  the  country”  may 
be  tempted  to  place  automatic  traction 
under  its  anathema.  In  which  case 
the  Automobile  will  have  to  wait,  so  far 
as  the  country  parson  and  the  farmer 
are  concerned,  for  the  next  swing  of 
the  pendulum.  The  bagman  is  likely 
to  be  less  nice  about  scruples  of  the 
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kind.  Ho  will  move  with  the  age,  if 
his  interest  is  served,  and  do  other  un¬ 
holy  things.  Besides,  in  respect  of  his 
occupation  he  may  rank  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  man,  and  as  time  goes  on  pro¬ 
fessional  men  will  have  more  and  more 
to  economize  on  the  physical  side  of 
life,  if  they  would  meet  the  increased 
strain  and  worry  that  is  being  thrown 
upon  the  mental  side. 

For  we  say  that  repose  has  fled 

Forever  the  coarse  of  the  river  of  Time, 

and  whatever  man  can  do  to  free  his 
eyes  from  the  sights  that  offend  them, 
his  ears  from  the  noises  that  rend 
them,  his  energies  from  the  shocks 
which  expend  them,  assuredly  will 
have  to  be  done.  Any  who  for  their 
sins  are  doomed  to  ride  much  on  metro¬ 
politan  railways  will  appreciate  to  the 
full  the  importance  of  locomotion  as  a 
factor  in  daily  life.  To  be  w'hirled 
along  in  a  crowded  train,  with  a  zoe- 
tropic  effect  of  brick  walls  flashing  past 
and  telegraph  wires  dipping,  or  swayed 
oil  an  omnibus  through  the  roar  of 
London  streets — those  streets  that 
Daudet  found  so  silent,  poor  man,  after 
Paris — is  purgatory  to  the  weary  brain 
striving  unconsciously,  pathetically,  to 
adapt  itself  to  conditions  for  which  it 
was  never  intended. 

With  the  Automobile  in  general  use, 
how  much  of  all  this  would  be  altered? 
The  electric  tramway  would  glide  noise¬ 
lessly  along  all  main  arteries  of  the 
city,  not  hooting  with  horns  as  it  does 
at  Havre,  but  giving  melodious  warn¬ 
ing  of  its  approach,  and  dealing  with 
that  endless  stream  of  human  traffic 
which  makes  one,  looking  over  London 
at  night,  feel  as  if  the  sea  were  sound¬ 
ing  in  one’s  ears.  All  the  jar,  the  rat¬ 
tle,  the  patter  of  the  hoofs  would  be 
gone  from  it,  gone  with  a  hundred 
other  things  that  one  would  gladly 
miss.  Reft  of  its  smoke  and  sulphur¬ 
ous  fumes,  the  “  District”  railway, 
along  with  several  other  “  under¬ 
grounds,”  now  in  course  of  promo¬ 
tion,  will  enter  upon  a  useful  and  hal¬ 
lowed  career.  The  hansom  cab — what 
has  it  to  offer  in  comparison  with  an 
automatic  rival?  A  horse  that  shies 
and  bolts,  or  drops  dead  lame,  or  drags 
its  miserable  limbs  along  and  hangs  its 
sorry  head.  A  horse  that  on  wet  days 
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goes  staggering  down  the  slimy  streets, 
or  lies,  a  piteous  spectacle,  struggling 
and  kicking  on  the  ground.  A  horse 
that  is  lashed,  and  jagged,  and  galled 
into  hatred  of  life,  if  sense  remains  to 
it,  by  an  alien  and  inhuman  master. 
Are  we  too  brutalized  to  mind  these 
things  ?  The  brain  takes  note  of  them 
unconsciously,  and  in  the  end  we  pay, 
just  as  we  do  for  the  wood -laid  pave¬ 
ment  chipped  and  destroyed  by  those 
ever-clattering  hoofs.  A  daily  paper 
sings  a  threnody  over  the  threatened 
decay  of  the  horse  : — “  For  many  gen¬ 
erations,”  it  says,  “  the  horse  has  held 
the  place  of  honor  as  the  noblest  of 
quadrupeds,  and  the  best  friend  of 
man.  He  has  been  immortalized  once 
for  all  in  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
and  Art  has  ever  since  taken  him  for 
one  of  its  most  attractive  subjects. 
Since  ever  man  and  horse  came  to¬ 
gether  the  former  has  ridden  upon  the 
back  of  the  latter  to  deeds  of  love  and 
war.  As  for  the  poets,  what  would 
they  have  done  witliout  it  ?”  And  so 
on,  ending  less  magniloquently  with 
an  appeal  for  the  British  traditions  of 

A  ride  in  the  morning  gray 
On  the  back  of  a  bounding  steed. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  connection 
there  is  between  riding  a  bounding 
steed  and  slaving  it  to  death  between  a 
air  of  hansom  shafts.  Lovers  of  the 
orse  should  rather  welcome  its  en¬ 
franchisement,  and  ten  years  hence,  or 
perhaps  twenty  (as  ills  die  slowly),  they 
may  see  it.  Then  there  will  be  no  more 
sickening  sights  in  our  streets,  and  no 
more  slime  to  cause  them.  Light  rub¬ 
ber  tires  will  pass  and  leave  no  scar 
upon  the  fair-laid  asphalt.  If  London 
seemed  to  Daudet  a  silent  city,  what 
will  it  seem  in  those  days  ?  A  city  of 
the  dead  ! 

And  the  country  too  ;  what  changes 
may  it  witness  !  I  have  hinted  at  the 
busy  traveller  threading  the  mazes  of 
outlying  parishes,  with  his  pack  beside 
him,  and  penetrating  beyond  the  reach 
of  railways.  In  this  and  many  other 
ways,  a  need  for  Improved  communica¬ 
tion  will  help  to  push  the  movement 
forward.  But  wide  as  the  openings  are 
for  business,  for  purposes  of  pleasure 
they  are  ninety-nine  times  wider.  If 
proof  be  needed,  we  have  it  in  the  re¬ 


cent  rain  of  bicycles.  To  many  of  those 
who  have  gone  with  the  craze,  or  were 
in  before  it  started,  bicycling  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  means  of  physical  exercise. 
The  sedentary  and  the  dyspeptic  find 
in  it  a  welcome  relaxation  from  stiff¬ 
ened  limbs  and  jaded  appetites.  But 
all  the  world  is  not  dyspeptic,  and  all 
the  world  does  not  crave  for  exercise. 
Many  of  those  who  bicycle  must  loathe 
the  exertion  connected  with  it.  Sir 
Benjamin  Richardson  says  that  it  in¬ 
duces  the  worst  effects  of  alcohol.  And 
even  discounting  those  who  bicycle  for 
their  bodies’  sake,  and  those  who  bicy¬ 
cle  for  fashion,  there  must  be  left  a 
very  large  number  who  do  so  because 
it  is  a  simple,  practical  way  of  seeing 
the  country  while  yet  avoiding  rail¬ 
ways,  and  because  it  affords  a  motion 
(I  speak  of  good  Beeston  or  Dunlop 
tires)  which  is  rapid,  comfortable,  and 
exhilarating.  If  these  advantages  could 
be  equally  well  secured  without  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  energy,  many  persons 
would  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
them  who  at  present  do  not ;  and  many 
who  do,  because  they  can  get  nothing 
better,  would  be  likely  to  make  the 
exchange. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  all  who  can 
afford  to  bicycle  could  also  afford  to 
invest  in  automatic  carriages.  The 
question  of  cost  is  one  that  must  be 
left  alone  at  present.  Time  and  popu¬ 
larity  are  the  great  cheapeners  of  all 
things  ;  and  until  they  have  had  time 
to  operate,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
far  down  the  scale  of  graduated  in¬ 
comes  the  Automobile  will  make  its 
way.  At  present,  we  are  told,  the  cost 
of  a  vehicle  in  France  is  from  £180  to 
£250 — a  price  prohibitive  to  the  average 
man  ;  but  competition  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  bring  this  down  to  a  more  rea¬ 
sonable  figure,  and  until  it  does  so  men 
will  have  to  hire.  'YhaX  the  Automobile 
will  follow  on  the  bicycle  may  practi¬ 
cally  be  regarded  as  certain.  Every¬ 
thing  has  been  leading  up  to  it.  The 
bicyclist  has  opened  up  new  roads  and 
brought  about  improvements  in  our  old 
ones.  He  has  partially  revived  already 
the  old-fashioned  country  inn,  which 
on  the  decline  of  the  coaching  days  had 
almost  ceased  to  exist.  He  has  created 
the  taste  for  road-travelling,  and  he  has 
succeeded  in  awakening  among  the 
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“  higher  circles”  a  spirit  of  emulation 
that  none  could  have  foretold.  It  is 
from  the  said  ‘‘  higher  circles”  that 
the  new  movement  will  have  to  spring. 
Bicycling  maybe  an  original  sensation, 
but  fatigue  cometh  in  the  morning  ; 
and  I  doubt  if  any  sensation  could  jus¬ 
tify  fatigue  for  long.  A  witty  sketch 
in  Pwnc/i  suggests  the  coster’s  “  moke” 
as  the  next  step  downward  in  aristo¬ 
cratic  crazes,  and  represents  a  fashion¬ 
able  crowd  striving  to  maintain  their 
balance,  each  as  near  the  tail  of  a  hired 
donkey  as  possible.  In  rational  suc¬ 
cession,  the  Automobile  stands  a  better 
chance.  It  offers  hope  to  those  whose 
dignity  or  size  debarred  them  this  sea¬ 
son  from  joining  in  the  giddy  throng 
of  cyclists,  and  will  appeal  to  others 
who  were  not  debarred,  but  should 
have  been.  That,  and  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  “  Battersea  brigade”  will 
test  this  autumn  for  the  6rst  time  the 
pleasures  of  road-travelling,  render  it 
probable  that  here  we  shall  find  the 
starting-point  of  reform  in  locomotion. 
Make  it  a  fashion,  and  the  rest  will  fol¬ 
low. 

I  named  ten  years  as  the  time  within 
which  we  might  see  the  railways  given 
up  to  business  traffic  and  persons  in  a 
hurry  ;  the  country  dotted  with  airy 
vehicles  flying  along  on  roads  that  con- 
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tinental  nations  might  be  proud  of; 
the  “  posting”  system  revived  with  all 
its  ancient  glamour,  only  the  ostler 
vanished,  in  whose  place  one  summons 
the  engineer.  Electric  trams  and  elec¬ 
tric  cabs  shall  have  worked  wonders  in 
our  cities,  which  now  will  be  clean  and 
sweet  instead  of  foul  and  muddy.  As 
traffic  becomes  gentler,  rates  will  dimin¬ 
ish.  Heads  will  no  longer  throb  with 
disagreeable  sights  and  sounds.  The  1 
busy  man  will  be  able  to  think  as  he 
drifts  along  on  wheels  of  softest  mo¬ 
tion  ;  not  agitated  by  thoughts  of  the 
wretched  beast  in  front,  nor  distraught 
by  noises  round  him.  Modern  life 
will  have  lost  a  few  of  its  worst  ter¬ 
rors.  I 

I  named  ten  years  as  the  time  within 
which  all  thisrwi^A^  happen  ;  but  a  na¬ 
tion  which  sees  a  religious  revival  in  a 
mere  political  revulsion  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  reckoned  with  lightly,  or  in  a 
spirit  of  confident  prophecy.  When  it 
will  come  is  quite  another  matter.  But 
that  it  is  part  of  the  scheme  of  general 
progress,  and  in  the  direct  line  of  civ¬ 
ilization,  1  make-  no  doubt.  It  seems 
to  be  now  so  near  that  we  may  almost 
regard  it  as  a  link  between  the  present 
and  that  ideal  future  when  life  shall 
consist  of  sitting  in  a  chair  and  press¬ 
ing  buttons. — ^ew  Review. 
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What  is  a  khud  ? —  A  place  just 
entirely  delightful,  in  which  may  be 
seen  a  few  of  what  we  whimsical  island¬ 
ers  are  pleased  to  term  ‘‘  odd  people.” 

But  what  is  a  khud  ?  A  rift  in  the 
granite  hills,  where  the  lower  ranges 
of  the  Himalayas  run  down  to  meet  the 
laughing,  fertile,  sun-baked  plains.  A 
rift  so  narrow,  till  you  are  on  the  brink 
you  scarcely  perceive  it ;  not  unlike 
the  Devonshire  combes  that  Kingsley 
loved  so  well.  True,  the  salt  breeze  is 
many  hundred  miles  away,  but  there  is 
plenty  of  good  wholesome  fog  clinging 
to  the  steep  rocky  sides  in  July  and 
August,  hanging  low  over  the  rustic 
bridges,  till  your  eyes  can  hardly  find 
the  gray  waters  of  the  torrent,  foam¬ 


ing,  and  swirling,  and  dashing  against 
the  boulders  at  the  bottom.  There  are 
keen  blasts  too,  blasts  that  will  almost 
lift  you  off  your  feet  as  you  stagger 
along  the  ridge,  with  blinding  rain  or 
cutting  hailstones  driving  in  your  face. 
Such  days  are,  however,  for  old  friends, 
not  for  strangers  making  acquaintance. 
For  a  first  visit  choose  out  a  khud  in 
the  Kangra  Valley,  some  early  morn¬ 
ing  in  June,  while  the  coolies  are  set¬ 
tling  to  their  work  in  the  tea-gardens 
above.  Then  come  and  sit  in  the 
khud,  and  you  shall  see  a  few  of  the 
odd  things  it  contains. 

Look  at  the  head  of  the  gorge,  where 
the  great  buttresses  of  rock  loom  out 
of  a  blue  and  purple  mist  already  turn- 
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ing  to  gold  as  the  sun  peeps  over  the 
edge  of  yon  crag,  melting  away  in  the 
warm  light  till  you  are  able  to  trace  the 
“  nullah”  with  its  white  thread  of 
foam,  higher  and  higher,  through 
ravine  after  ravine,  till  like  grim  sen¬ 
tinels  guarding  the  pass  to  the  eternal 
snows  stand  the  mighty  tosh-trees.  By 
and  by  they  shall  be  hewn  down  and 
sawn  into  tea-chests !  Beyond  the 
great  tosh-trees  are  the  snow-fields,  and 
to  these,  once  or  twice  a  week,  climb  a 
couple  of  coolies.  In  constant  appre¬ 
hension  of  a  bear,  and  stopping  con¬ 
tinually  to  pull  ofE  the  leeches  that 
fasten  on  their  bare  legs,  they  will 
bring  down  a  huge  bar  of  solid  snow 
to  cool  soda-water  and  harden  butter 
for  the  planters  below. 

Sit  down  on  the  short,  closely 
cropped  turf,  under  the  shade  of  a 
boulder.  You  can  watch  the  long- 
suffering  dhobies  toiling  up  and  down 
the  rocky  steps.  They  exhibit  a  pref¬ 
erence  for  white  and  gold  turbans,  the 
design  ingeniously  stamped  in  Mooltan 
mud.  Their  lives  are  spent  pounding 
with  dull  thuds  muslin  and  cambric 
on  the  smooth  stones  of  the  torrent. 
To-night  among  those  smooth  stones 
there  will  rise  a  wild  fitful  flame,  shoot¬ 
ing  upward  with  strange  flashes,  as  the 
body  of  some  Hindoo  undergoes  crema¬ 
tion. 

But  the  morning  is  too  joyous  for 
such  dark  suggestions.  There  is  a 
sound  of  rushing  water  from  innumer¬ 
able  watercourses,  overhead  there  is  a 
pale  misty  sky,  while  at  the  mouth  of 
the  khud  even  the  glowing  plains  are 
invisible.  A  tender  mist  veils  all. 
Creeping  up  the  khud  and  nearing  the 
pine-woods  are  Hindoo  villages.  Ilude- 
ly  sculptured  in  stone  are  grotesque  lit¬ 
tle  representations  of  Hindoo  deities, 
the  deity  of  each  house,  and  before 
these  hang  withered  votive  offerings. 
Winding  paths,  roughly  paved  and 
thickly  bordered  with  small  trees,  lead 
to  the  huts.  At  the  entrance  of  one  of 
these  vistas,  under  the  arched  boughs, 

ou  see  a  cluster  of  women  and  girls, 

alf  laughing,  half  defiant,  ready  to 
skurry  away  like  a  parcel  of  children, 
while  picturesque  figures  in  pink  and 
red  draperies  are  perched  about  among 
the  boulders,  tending  goats. 

Below  you,  on  a  sort  of  island  in  the 


torrent,  there  is  a  herd  of  black  cattle 
watched  by  Guddis.  These  are  the  real 
denizens  of  the  khud :  Gadis,  pro¬ 
nounced  Guddis,  hill-men  as  we  Eng¬ 
lish  call  them,  a  tribe  of  shepherds  in¬ 
habiting  the  Eangra  hills  and  Chamba. 
In  spring  they  start  with  their  flocks 
for  the  high  mountains,  and  in  autumn 
return  with  them  to  the  lower  pastures. 
The  small  homesteads,  niched  here  and 
there  in  the  hills,  with  deep  ochre  walls 
and  thatched  roofs,  looking  as  if  they 
must  be  crushed  by  the  great  masses  of 
boulder  that  have  rolled  down  the  hill¬ 
side,  belong  to  these  Guddis.  A  curi¬ 
ous  race,  so  light  in  color  they  are 
almost  white,  having  only  the  air  of 
being  sunburned  or  tanned  ;  they 
have  oval  faces  with  fine  sharply  cut 
features,  very  dark  hair  and  eyes,  their 
heads  thrown  back,  a  free  step  and  up¬ 
right  carriage,  very  different  from  the 
obsequious,  deprecating  manner  of  the 
ordinary  “  native.”  The  men,  women, 
and  children  wear  a  sort  of  pelisse  of 
white  blanketing,  open  at  the  throat, 
showing  handsome  silver  ornaments  on 
a  thick  twisted  skein  of  dark  wool.  A 
large  square  plaque  engraved  with 
birds,  beasts,  and  flowers,  with  two 
smaller  plaques  at  each  side.  These 
ornaments  are  made  in  the  old  Kajpoot 
state  of  Chamba,  and  become  lieir- 
looms,  only  parted  with  when  reverses 
of  fortune  have  brought  the  poor  Guddi 
into  the  clutches  of  the  remorseless 
money-lender.  The  women  are  entire¬ 
ly  free  from  the  coquettish  airs  of  the 
Hindoo  women.  They  seldom  converse 
much,  and  shrink  back  from  strangers. 
To  look  at  them  closely  offends  them, 
to  notice  their  ornaments  is  considered 
an  insult,  which  the  men  are  quick  to 
resent.  The  older  women  are  remark¬ 
ably  hale  and  vigorous,  with  shrewd 
sensible  faces  and  dark  kindly  eyes. 
You  may  see  them  leading  their  little 
granddaughters  by  the  hand  along  the 
steep  narrow  paths.  They  wear  large 
silver  earrings,  a  pendant  arc  of  fine 
perforated  work,  with  graceful  fringe 
of  minute  balls  or  Jeaves,  and  each  car¬ 
ries  at  her  girdle  a  bunch  of  cowrie 
shells,  sometimes  quaintly  twisted  on  a 
scarlet  string.  These  are  the  family 
funds,  cowries  representing  sums  for 
which  no  recognized  coin  is  sufficiently 
small.  As  the  shepherd  lad  bounds 
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from  boulder  to  boulder,  his  agile  fig¬ 
ure,  large  bright  eyes,  and  dark  locks 
blown  b^ack  by  the  breeze  against  his 
high  white  cap,  reminds  you  of  an 
Italian  boy,  but  there  is  something  of 
hardness  infused,  his  mountain  rearing 
effectually  preventing  all  southern  soft¬ 
ness.  The  proverb  runs  :  “  A  Guddi 
is  a  good-natured  fellow — if  you  ask 
him  for  a  hat,  he  gives  also  a  coat,” 
and  the  tribe  have  always  maintained  a 
good  reputation. 

The  whole  of  the  Kangra  Valley  is 
amazingly  fertile.  Wherever  space  will 
permit  even  the  khuds  are  cultivated. 
There  are  two  crops  in  the  year  ;  the 
winter  or  autumn  crop  consisting  of 
wheat  and  linseed  from  November  to 
April,  the  summer  or  spring  crop  from 
May  to  October,  rice  and  Indian  corn. 
Irrigation  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
watercourses  cut  in  the  sides  of  the 
khud.  They  are  centuries  old,  and 
have  always  been  preserved  with  infi¬ 
nite  care.  By  an  optical  delusion,  the 
water  appears  to  be  going  up  hill.  The 
bed  of  the  khud  is  entirely  filled  with 
tiny  lagoons,  artificially  constructed, 
tier  above  tier,  forming  “rice-fields.” 
They  will  become  a  sheet  of  the  most 
vivid  and  beautiful  green,  but  at  pres¬ 
ent  nothing  is  visible  except  a  few  yel¬ 
low  stalks  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
little  pools,  which  reflect  every  passing 
mood  of  the  sky.  The  rice  is  celebrat¬ 
ed  for  its  extreme  whiteness,  and  is 
almost  unrivalled  as  table  rice,  but  this 
benefits  the  middleman  rather  than  the 
grower.  Rice  is  not  a  paying  crop,  the 
persistent  weeding  required  is  very  un¬ 
healthy  work,  as  the  crop  is  always 
standing  in  water.  A  diligent  owner 
is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  seized 
with  low  fever ;  then  the  crop  is  left 
to  take  care  of  itself,  and  bankruptcy 
follows. 

On  the  higher  levels  you  can  see  the 
tea-gardens,  generally  belonging  to 
Europeans,  principally  to  Englishmen, 
and  in  which  an  enormous  number  of 
coolies  find  employment,  as  many  as 
six  or  seven  hundred  being  employed 
in  one  garden. 

As  the  morning  advances  all  kinds 
of  wayfarers  pass  through  the  khud. 
There  is  the  merchant  with  stuffs  from 
Cashmere.  And  there  is  the  chattie 


man,  carrying  a  number  of  big  red  jars 
with  opeff  mouths  and  bulging  sides, 
miraculously  disposed  in  two  nets,  and 
slung  across  his  shoulders  on  a  bamboo 
pole. 

Then  there  is  the  duck  man.  He 
has  come  up  150  miles  from  Ludhiana 
in  the  plains  below.  On  his  ramshackle 
little  pony,  scores  of  ducks  are  packed 
in  panniers.  Their  plumage  is  dark, 
almost  black.  They  quack  all  together, 
and  quack  every  moment,  till  the  noise 
is  deafening  and  almost  drives  the  pur¬ 
chaser  crazy.  The  duck  man  will  take 
eight  rupees  a  score  from  Europeans, 
seven  rupees  from  natives.  Even  at 
eight  rupees  you  get  five  ducks  for 
three  shillings.  They  are  good  sizeable 
ducks,  and  after  a  few  days’  feeding 
are  fit  for  table. 

There  are  strings  of  coolies  winding 
up  the  zigzag  paths,  men  and  women 
clad  in  a  striped  brown  blanketing 
which  is  very  effective.  One  gang  car¬ 
ries  deal  planks,  another  square  tea- 
boxes  strapped  on  their  shoulders,  then 
come  charcoal  carriers  with  upright 
baskets  like  the  “  trottes”  used  by  the 
Swiss  peasants. 

As  noon  approaches  they  gather 
round  the  baniya’s  hut  for  their  mid¬ 
day  meal.  There  under  that  spread¬ 
ing  tree  they  cook  dishes  of  curry  and 
rice  in  shining  brass  vessels  over  char¬ 
coal  fires.  A  more  picturesque  scene 
cannot  be  imagined.  You  long  for  a 
Rembrandt  to  immortalize  it.  The 
“  baniya”  is  a  grain  merchant,  and  the 
interior  of  his  hut  is  a  harmony  in 
brown  of  which  his  orange  turban 
forms  the  keynote.  Reticent  and 
watchful,  he  detects  at  a  glance  which 
customer  will  prove  a  bad  debtor. 

Modern  painters  are  continually  cry¬ 
ing  out  for  fresh  subjects — surely  there 
is  a  field  in  India  which  would  yield  a 
rich  harvest.  Native  life  teems  with 
models  full  of  interest,  and  that  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  popular  in  English 
galleries. 

The  neighborhood  of  the  khud  is 
still  full  of  the  old  Rajpoot  families, 
curious  illustrations  of  noblesse  oblige. 
In  almost  every  house  are  daughters 
compelled  to  perpetual  spinsterhood, 
because  there  lack  suitors  of  sufficient¬ 
ly  noble  lineage.  They  are  worthy  de- 
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scendants  of  the  famous  lady  who, 
when  the  Emperor  Aurungzebe  sought 
her  hand  in  marriage,  wrote  to  her 
chivalrous  lover,  Raj  Sing,  the  follow¬ 
ing  pithy  epistle  :  “Is  the  swan  to  be 
the  mate  of  the  stork,  a  Uajpootin 
princess  the  wife  of  the  monkey-faced 
barbarian?’'  History  relates  that  the 
knight  proved  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and  the  scornful  little  lady  was  rescued 
from  the  Mogul  troops  at  the  foot  of 
the  Aravulli  hills.  There  is  a  real 
pathos  in  the  fate  of  modern  Rajpoot 
maidens.  For  these  heroic,  fastidious 
little  souls  the  nineteenth  century  has 
yet  to  find  a  vocation. 

Rajpoot  ladies  were  celebrated  for¬ 
merly  for  their  needlework,  an  exqui¬ 
site  sense  of  touch  enabling  them  to 
divide  the  strands  of  silk  in  a  wonder¬ 
ful  manner.  Handkerchiefs  may  be 
obtained  embroidered  with  figures  of 
animals  and  men  in  which  the  stitches 
require  a  microscope.  These  are,  how¬ 
ever,  becoming  rare.  Like  other  beau¬ 
tiful  needlework  nearer  home,  it  is  no 
longer  thought  worth  while,  crowded 
out  in  this  utilitarian  age. 

As  the  afternoon  sets  in,  you  will 
notice  the  apothecary  from  the  nearest 
town.  Bestriding  a  wooden  looking 
horse,  whose  every  joint  seems  to  jerk 
by  some  machinery,  his  progress  is  slow 
and  sure.  With  wide  Turkish  trousers 
tucked  into  great  jack  boots,  a  turban 
and  a  frock  coat,  he  presents  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  remarkable  costume,  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  Anglo  Hindoo  jargon  of 
which  he  is  master. 

When  the  shadows  begin  to  lengthen 
there  comes  a  procession  of  kahars 
carrying  doolies.  The  sweat  pours 
down  tlieir  brown  limbs  and  drops 
from  their  shaggy  hair.  Toiling,  per¬ 
spiring,  panting,  they  move  rapidly 
along,  grunting  in  a  sort  of  rhythmical 
cadence,  which  once  heard  is  never  for¬ 
gotten.  As  the  shoulder  is  released 
from  the  stout  bamboo  pole,  it  seems 
as  though  wind  and  muscle  have  been 
strained  to  exhaustion,  but  the  next 
instant  the  light-hearted  kahars,  as 
they  take  their  turn  for  a  whiff  at  the 
cherished  hookah,  are  exchanging  wit¬ 
ticisms  regarding  the  Sybarite  they  are 
carrying,  whose  doolie  is  either  a  luxu¬ 
rious  couch,  or  a  rack  of  excruciating 
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torture  according  to  the  skill  or  inapti¬ 
tude  of  the  bearers. 

Less  travel-stained  are  the  c'^olies 
carrying  “  dandies’’  in  which  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  ladies  of  the  valley  go  to  church, 
to  tennis,  and  dinner  parties.  A 
“  dandy’’  resembles  a  skeleton  boat  so 
portable  that  the  bearers  can  run  at  a 
great  pace.  With  a  cushion  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  it  is  very  comfortable  unless  the 
bearers,  “  jampans”  as  they  are  called, 
according  to  the  proverb  More  haste 
less  speed,  should  let  the  dandy  fall, 
when  it  is  said  that  the  process  of 
finding  your  own  level  is  not  agree¬ 
able. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  fact  with 
regard  to  all  these  “  odd  people”  re¬ 
mains  to  be  told.  They  never  molest 
a  stranger.  They  neither  heave  a  brick 
at  him,  as  in  the  more  enlightened 
parts  of  our  own  manufacturing  dis¬ 
tricts,  nor  do  they  levy  blackmail  after 
the  fashion  of  southern  Europe.  Al¬ 
though  in  their  estimation  you  may  be 
a  Croesus,  they  will  never  ask  you  for 
the  smallest  coin.  The  only  thing  a 
coolie  will  ask  is  a  match  to  light  his 
extinguished  hookah. 

Men  are  not  the  only  queer  creatures 
to  be  met  with  in  the  khud.  A  couple 
of  cheetahs  usually  reside  in  the  nullah. 
They  only  go  abroad  after  sunset,  and 
by  choice  their  diet  is  mutton.  In  the 
autumn  they  go  up  to  meet  the  return¬ 
ing  Guddis,  and  will  follow  every  march 
of  the  flock,  crouching  behind  the  rocks 
to  pounce  on  a  stray  sheep.  In  the 
absence  of  mutton,  they  prefer  small 
dogs  ;  men  they  will  only  attack  when 
driven  by  fierce  hunger,  and  even  then 
they  will  seize  the  hapless  native  rather 
than  the  European.  Bears  are  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  the  white  leopard  is  found  oc¬ 
casionally  near  the  snow  line.  His 
skin  is  very  valuable.  In  the  pleasant 
summer  mornings  and  evenings,  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  khud  are  invaded 
by  troops  of  monkeys,  leaping,  bound¬ 
ing,  springing  along.  The  elasticity 
and  buoyancy  of  their  movements  can 
hardly  be  realized  by  those  who  have 
only  seen  them  in  captivity.  They 
climb  the  trees  and  devour  the  half- 
withered  fruit,  they  play  and  sport  and 
chatter.  Excellent  barometers  are  they, 
for  when  mischief  is  brewing  no  mon- 
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key  stirs  from  home  ;  they  are  never 
seen  but  in  settled  weather. 

Winged  game  is  abundant,  including 
the  beautiful  Monal  and  Argus  pheas¬ 
ants.  Indeed  bird  life  is  very  largely 
represented,  from  the  great  vulture 
that  comes  soaring  down  the  gorge, 
through  every  variety  of  kite  and  hawk, 
to  the  flights  of  green  parrots  with 
their  pretty  red  heads,  the  bulbuls, 
doves,  and  minas,  the  magniBcent  king¬ 
fishers,  and  the  wonderful  birds  with 
the  long  white  tails,  looking  as  if  they 
had  robbed  a  cotton  factory,  while  in 
June  you  may  still  hear  the  liquid  notes 
of  the  cuckoo. 

Descending  to  things  that  creep, 
there  is  a  liberal  supply  of  snakes. 
Only  one  small  kind  is  venomous.  The 
larger  snakes,  six  feet  long,  are  good 
natured  and  amiable.  With  the  peculi¬ 
arity  of  their  race  they  shed  their 
skins,  and  it  is  a  curious  sight  when 
the  planter  during  his  early  rounds 
comes  suddenly  upon  six  feet  of  empty 
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snake- skin  standing  out  straight  and 
stark  from  a  tea- bush. 

If  you  have  patience  to  linger  till 
dusk,  a  thousand  fireflies  dart  hither 
and  thither,  and  you  may  dimly  observe 
superb  moths  setting  out  on  their  career 
of  conquest.  Some  measuring  ten 
inches  across  the  wings,  with  salmon 
spots  on  a  ground  of  pale  green.  It  is  too 
dark  to  appreciate  their  beauty,  but  to¬ 
morrow  they  will  be  found  dazed  in  the 
sunshine  and  may  be  exami  ned  at  leisure. 

Most  lovely  is  the  khud  at  night, 
when  the  torrent  is  sleeping  and  the 
heavens  wake  with  their  myriad  points 
of  light ;  but  stargazing  is  profitless, 
and  leads  to  the  song  of  the  sluggard 
in  the  morning.  While  the  twilight 
deepens,  bid  farewell  to  the  khud ; 
something  of  regret  will  mingle  with 
your  adieu,  and  you  may  possibly  be 
tempted  to  reflect  that  a  khud  contains 
more  odd  people  and  things  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  Western  philosophy.— 
Leisure  Hour. 


MICHAELMAS  TERM  AT  OXFORD. 

BY  FREDERIC  ADYE. 


It  was  the  term  we  liked  best,  many 
of  us,  in  those  old  undergraduate  days, 
which  seem  sometimes  so  near,  some¬ 
times  so  far  away  ;  better  almost  than 
those  long  lounging  summer  days 
when,  training  for  the  eights  being 
done,  and  the  strain  of  so  many  nights’ 
successive  racing  relaxed  in  a  delicious 
idleness,  we  were  free  (those  of  us  who 
happily  were  not  in  the  schools)  to 
make  the  most  of  the  residue  of  term, 
with  commemoration  and  all  its  at¬ 
tendant  joys  at  hand.  Oxford  looks 
her  best  perhaps,  and  certainly  most 
thoroughly  sui  generis,  on  one  of  these 
still  autumn  days,  when  the  gray  tones 
of  her  time-worn  college  walls  harmo¬ 
nize  so  exquisitely  with  the  pearly 
skies,  pierced  by  her  “  dreaming 
spires,”  and  with  the  brown  tree  boles 
in  Addison’s  Walk,  by  the  winding 
Cherwell,  or  in  Christ  Church  and 
Merton  Meadows.  Mortimer  Collins 
once  remarked  that  though  people  in¬ 
sisted  upon  going  abroad  for  the  pic¬ 
turesque,  the  two  most  beautiful  cities 


to  his  mind  were  Bath  and  Oxford,  the 
two  finest  rivers  the  Thames  and  Sev¬ 
ern.  How  the  place  has  grown  within 
the  last  two  decades  !  About  the  Parks, 
and  St.  Giles,  and  up  Headington  and 
Cowley  ways,  rows  and  terraces  of 
houses,  with  detached  villas  by  the 
score,  have  enlarged  the  borders  of  the 
ancient  city  far  out  upon  her  erstwhile 
somewhat  dreary  roads.  The  most 
notable  feature  is  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  fair  sex  in  evidence,  and 
what  student  of  literce  huma7iiores  will 
bo  so  ungallant  as  to  deny  that  this  is 
a  vast  improvement  Well-filled  per¬ 
ambulators,  too,  testify  to  the  innova¬ 
tion  of  married  “fellows,”  and  Mr. 
Punch’s  ancient  prophecy  is  doubtless 
fulfilled  : 

*'  While  students  chafiFe,  with  many  a  langh, 
Ye  pretty  nnrserye  maydes.” 

A  turn  round  the  place  on  a  fine  after¬ 
noon  at  this  time  of  year  is  exhilarating 
enough.  November  is  a  month,  we  are 
accustomed  to  bear,  of  gloom  and  weep- 
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ing  skies,  and  is  accepted  by  foreigners 
as  the  one  of  all  the  twelve  most  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  national  temperament. 
Let  them  come  to  Oxford.  The  High 
is  thronged  with  freshmen,  pacing  as 
it  were  with  pride  of  ownership  that 
wondrous  street,  the  grace  of  which 
not  even  the  modern  intrusion  of  mac¬ 
adam  and  tram  rails  has  been  able  to 
mar  ;  and  ordering  of  obliging  trades¬ 
men  rerpiisites  (and  superfluiiies)  for 
their  new  and  proud  estate  as  “  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  university.”  They  love 
the  place  already,  and  will  love  it  al¬ 
ways,  notwithstanding  certain  disap¬ 
pointments  and  disillusions  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  self-esteem  which  probably  await 
them.  Does  any  one  fancy  his  schol¬ 
arly  or  athletic  prowess  ?  lie  comes 
now  to  measure  his  strength  against 
three  thousand  of  the  pick  of  our  Brit¬ 
ish  youth  ;  and  many  a  reputation 
gained  in  a  smaller  arena  will  suffer 
diminution  here.  Let  us  hope  the  dis¬ 
cipline  will  be  a  salutary  one.  Brim¬ 
ful  of  buoyant,  happy  youth  are  the 
parks,  the  racket  courts,  and  river  ; 
and  who  can  deplore  the  waning  of  the 
year  in  such  blithesome  company  ? 
The  flying  football  bounds  on  the  spa¬ 
cious  playing-  fields,  and  Isis  is  thronged 
with  boats.  Diffident  freshmen  man 
the  tub-pairs  and  fours,  while  stento¬ 
rian  mentors  stand  in  the  stern  and 
urge  them  to  greater  stiffness  of  back, 
or  that  quickness  of  recovery  which 
marks  the  world-famous  Oxford  stroke. 
“  Look  ahead,  sir  !”  resounds  in  sharp, 
clear  accents  through  the  pearly  haze 
which  overhangs  the  river,  and  a  light 
ship  in  training  for  the  coxswainless 
fours  dashes  past  like  a  flying  fish. 
What  a  glorious  patch  of  color  the 
crimson  blazer  of  the  “coach”  makes 
against  the  misty  gray  of  the  land¬ 
scape  as  he  tears  ahead  of  us  along  the 
tow-path,  adjuring  with  winged  words 
his  crew,  first  favorites  for  the  coming 
contest !  And  here,  with  a  tiny  white 
flag  at  her  prow,  and  attended  by  a 
mounted  coach  in  dark  blue  cap  and 
jacket  (no  less  a  personage  than  the 
President  of  the  Oxford  University 
Boat  Club),  comes  with  measured 
rhythmic  stroke  one  of  the  trial  eights, 
sixty-four  feet  long,  manned  by  a  stal¬ 
wart  lot  of  young  fellows,  the  chosen  of 
whom  will  give  a  good  account  of 
New  Sebies. — Voik  LXII.,  No.  6. 


themselves  at  the  end  of  next  term  in 
that  severe  struggle  from  Putney  to 
Mortlake.  There  are  two  trials,  which, 
when  finally  made  up,  race  together  at 
Nuneham  or  Henley,  and  from  the  men 
who  acquit  themselves  best  in  either 
boat  the  vacant  places  will  be  filled  up 
in  the  ’Varsity  crew. 

Keturning  from  the  river,  we  peep 
into  some  of  our  favorite  colleges, 
watch  the  fallow  deer  feeding  close  up 
to  the  new  buildings  of  Magdalen,  or 
stroll  through  the  Gardens  of  John’s, 
Worcester,  or  New.  How  still  they 
are,  and  sweet ;  and  how  admirably  the 
gray  buildings  blend  with  the  tender 
green  of  the  well  kept  lawns  !  “I 
should  like  to  have  such  turf  as  this,” 
once  said  an  American  millionaire  to  a 
college  gardener  ;  “  tell  me,  my  man, 
how  you  manage  it,”  and  he  fumbled 
significantly  in  his  pocket,  as  though 
to  indicate  a  willingness  to  pay  for  the 
required  information.  “Well,  sir,” 
was  the  reply,  delivered  with  the  quaint 
humor  of  an  old  college  retainer,  “  it’s 
werry  simple  ;  you  cuts  it  as  close  as 
ever  you  can  cut,  an’  you  rolls  it,  an’ 
cuts  an’  rolls  it  for  six  hundred  years  !” 

Very  lonely  the  great  quadrangles 
are  in  the  hush  of  afternoon,  when 
athletic  youth  is  at  its  favorite  pur¬ 
suits,  and  even  the  hard-reading  man 
has  left  his  Politics  of  Plato  or  his 
Nicomachaean  Ethics,  and  gone  for  his 
two  hours’  constitutional.  No  ringing 
shout  or  gay  laugh  echoes  against  the 
venerable  walls  ;  no  clatter  of  scurry¬ 
ing  feet  resounds  through  the  empty 
cloisters.  All  is  still — still  as  the  tomb, 
but  for  the  jackdaws  clamoring  about 
the  towers  and  in  the  lofty  elms,  and 
the  subdued  hum  of  the  streets.  Here 
some  sad  reflections  will  perforce  arise. 
How  many  of  those  are  gone  who  in 
our  time  made  merry  in  those  dim 
wainscotted  rooms  above,  where  the 
last  rays  of  daylight  are  flickering  now 
on  the  little  panes  of  the  heavily  mul- 
lioned  windows — gone  not  merely  from 
here,  but  vanished  forever  from  all 
earthly  scenes  !  And  those  who  remain 
— how  different  the  careers  of  some  of 
them  from  what  we  should  have  antici¬ 
pated  !  How  poorly  has  the  brilliant 
promise  in  one  case  been  fulfilled  !  how 
brightly  has  shone  the  unsuspected  tal¬ 
ent  in  another  !  Familiar  faces  haunt 
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US,  ghost-like,  through  the  hoary 
courts,  and  voices  long  silent  seem  to 
speak  again.  Well,  well,  those  were 
pleasant  days,  and  the  memory  of  them 
is  grateful  to  most  of  us  ;  though  per¬ 
haps  there  are  few  who  in  their  ma- 
turer  years  do  not  at  times  regret  that 
they  did  not  improve  to  greater  advan¬ 
tage  the  golden  opportunities  of  their 
youth. 

Blit  let  us  mount  this  short  flight  of 
broad  stone  steps,  and,  pushing  open 
the  massive  doors,  pass  behind  the  tall 
screens  into  the  old  dining  hall,  and  see 
once  more  the  mighty  fire  gleam  and 
play  upon  the  dark  polished  tables  and 
the  oaken  wainscot,  and— crossing  its 
light  with  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
which  stream  in  through  the  western 
windows— illumine  with  ruddy  glow 
the  portraits  of  college  worthies  which 
line  the  walls  up  to  the  dusky  roof. 
These  are  the  good  folk  who  will  pres¬ 
ently  be  commemorated  in  the  college 
grace — “  Agimus  Tibi  gratias  pro  fun- 
datore  nostro,  caeterisque  benefactori- 
bus  nostris,”  etc.  Not  all  stately 
nobles  or  Doctors  Dryasdust  are  they  : 
the  eyes  of  more  than  one  mellow  por¬ 
trait  follow  ns  round  the  hall  with  a 
humorous  twinkle  in  them,  suggestive 
of  a  capacity  still  to  enjoy  any  college 
jest  or  merry  tale  which  may  go  the 
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round  of  the  high  table  this  night,  or  1 
divert  the  occupants  of  the  common  ' 

room  over  the  walnuts  and  the  wine.  1 

But  now  enters  an  army  of  scouts  laden  < 

with  snowy  cloths  and  silver  tankards 
to  prepare  the  tables  for  dinner,  before 
whom  we  retreat.  Through  the  but¬ 
tery  hatch  as  we  go  out  we  behold  the 
manciple  in  his  little  den  making  out 
the  bill  of  fare  ;  the  white-capped  cooks  f 
move  to  and  fro  in  an  atmosphere  suf¬ 
fused  with  ravishing  odors  ;  while  be-  ■ 
low,  in  the  vast  cellar,  the  butler  is  J 
doubtless  drawing  the  bright  and  cool 
October  of  last  year,  for  which  our  col-  i 
lege  enjoys  a  particular  reputation. 

We  too  would  stay  and  dine,  hut  for 
the  melancholy  fact  that  there  would 
probably  be  not  a  soul  present  who  * 
would  know  us  from  Adam.  i 

Now,  as  we  emerge  in  the  fast  gath¬ 
ering  dusk,  the  chapel  bell  is  tolling  I 
quick,  and  scholars  white-robed,  for  it 
is  the  Feast  of  All  Saints,  issue  from 
the  various  stairways  and  flit  like 
ghosts  across  the  shadowy  quad.  Dark- 
hued  forms  mingle  with  them,  and  the 
cloisters  ring  with  a  hundred  echoing 
steps.  Then  the  organ  peals  forth, 
and  the  storied  windows  of  the  chapel 
gleam  like  jewels  as  we  pass  under  the 
groined  archway  of  the  tower  out  into 
the  night. — Good  Words. 


VERDI :  THEN  AND  NOW. 
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BY  FREDERICK  J.  CROWE8T. 


V ERDi  is  a  great  study.  He  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  an  epoch-making  musician.  A 
composer  who  in  1845  had  yet  to  be 
heard  in  England,  and  who  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  commands  the  lyric  stage  of 
every  country  of  Europe — especially  the 
English — as  no  other  composer  does, 
becomes,  necessarily,  an  important  sub¬ 
ject  for  critical  study.  He  stands  the 
most  successful  musician  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  ;  and  of  all  the  famous 
exponents  of  dramatic-musical  art 
which  Italy  has  given  to  the  world,  he 
is  indisputably  the  greatest.  The  land 
of  song  has  produced  many  notable 
musicians,  many  wondrous  melodists  ; 


but  not  one  of  them — not  even  Rossini 
— has  made  such  an  impress  upon  the 
national  art  as  has  Verdi.  This  will 
be  found  to  be  fully  the  case  when  the 
Italians  write  their  national  musical 
history.  When  a  man’s  name  travels 
and  rc-lravels  to  the  furthermost  cor-  _ 
ners  of  the  earth  as  no  other  contem-  . 
porary  name  has  done — and  this  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  remarkable  work — there  must  be 
an  extraordinarily  exceptional  initial 
power  behind  all  this.  Fame  is  an  ex¬ 
acting,  if  fair  messenger.  W'hal  she 
has  said  of  Verdi  she  has  published 
universally  and  loudly — a  proclamation 
the  more  noteworthy  when  we  remem- 
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ber  the  restricted  aspect  of  Verdi’s 
work,  and  have  in  mind  the  fact  that 
he  contented  himself  practically  with 
one  only  of  the  several  branches  of 
musical  composition — viz.,  Opera.  To 
win  his  reputation,  therefore,  even  if 
we  discover  it  to  be  ephemeral,  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  vast  achievement.  Other  pre¬ 
eminent  musicians  have  labored  in 
every  branch  of  their  art — sacred  and 
secular,  vocal  and  instrumental,  ora¬ 
torio  and  opera,  symphony  and  quar¬ 
tet,  song  and  dance  ;  with  all  this  they 
have  hardly  come  to  be  known  outside 
the  walls  of  their  own  countries  during 
their  lifetimes.  There  seems  to  be  a 
profound  art  problem  here,  but  the 
solution  is  really  close  to  hand.  The 
greatest  of  the  great  composers  were 
each  and  all  before  their  time.  Bach, 
Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  and  Schu¬ 
mann  came  at  times  that  were  all  un¬ 
prepared  for  them.  Verdi,  on  the 
other  hand,  whose  phenomenal  success 
is  unlike  theirs,  was  born  to  the  mo¬ 
ment.  The  musical  world  was  waiting 
with  open  arms  for  a  composer  who 
could  rouse  it  from  its  lethargy,  for  it 
had  been  satiated  with  opera  music  of 
a  meretricious  order,  though  it  emanat¬ 
ed  from  Verdi’s  own  countrymen — 
from  which  any  deliverer,  and  any  de¬ 
liverance,  could  not  fail  to  prove  wel¬ 
come. 

There  is  no  need  to  ask,  “  VVho  is 
Verdi  ?”  He  is  the  one  Italian  master 
who  has  put  a  girdle  of  melody  literally 
round  the  world.  Not  to  the  accom¬ 
plished  musician,  the  cultured  ama¬ 
teur,  the  plodding  student,  and  happy 
musical  circle  of  the  home  only  is  Verdi 
known  ;  but  to  take  England  alone,  by 
name  and  tune  he  is  familiar  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  poorest  and  lowest,  whose 
only  music  is  the  street-organ,  and 
whose  main  musical  literature  is  the 
opera-house  announcements  on  the 
I  theatre  doors  and  public  hoardings. 
I  .Men  and  women  who  cannot  pronounce 
the  name  of  Mendelssohn  articulate 
!  Verdi  ;  and  outcasts  and  arabs,  whose 
opera-house  is  the  wide-wide  metropo- 
■  lis,  whose  only  orchestra  is  the  piano- 
organ  on  wheels  or  crutch,  have  the 
Italian  maestro  in  name  and  tune  on 
their  tongue-tips.  This  may  not  be 
Art,  but  it  is  magnificent. 

“  Eruani”  was  the  work  by  which 


Verdi  was  first  introduced  to  the 
Biitish  public.  It  engendered  a  dis¬ 
pute  among  musical  people  such  as  has 
only  been  equalled  by  the  famous  Gluck 
and  Piccini  feud  of  1776  ;  or  that  more 
recent  controversy  begotten  of  Wag¬ 
ner’s  music  and  doctrines — the  wran¬ 
gle  that  gave  us  the  term  “  Music  of 
the  Future,’'  a  spiteful  innuendo  which 
the  enemies  of  the  modern  German 
master  invented  to  indicate  the  fit  loca¬ 
tion  of  his  music,  and  which  epithet 
Wagner  himself  adopted  as  exactly  de¬ 
scribing  an  art  and  teachings  which  a 
debilitated  and  distempered  age  was  too 
feeble  to  understand.  It  was  Mr. 

Lumley,  the  entrepreneur  of  Her  Maj¬ 
esty’s  Theatre,  who  among  other  at¬ 
tractions  introduced  the  young  Italian 
composer,  Verdi,  to  England  : — 

Industrious  importer  !  who  dost  bring 

Legs  that  can  dance  and  voices  that  can  sing 

From  everywhere  you  possibly  can  catch 
’em  ; 

Let  others  try,  they  never  yet  could  match 
’em.” 

Which  was  perfectly  true. 

“  The  season,”  to  quote  Mr.  Lumley,  “  was 
announced  to  open  (8th  March,  1845)  with  the 
’  Ernani  ’  of  Verdi,  a  composer  as  yet  unknown 
to  the  mass  of  the  musical  English  public. 

But  he  had  been  crowned  triumphantly,  and 
had  achieved  the  most  signal  success  in  Italy. 

‘  Ernani  ’  was  generally  pronounced  at  that 
period  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  his 
many  applauded  operas.  It  would  have  been 
strange  if  the  announcement  of  the  fiist  pro¬ 
duction  of  one  of  Verdi’s  works  upon  the 
Anglo  Italian  stage  had  failed  to  excite  the  at¬ 
tention  and  interest  of  the  musical  world. 

That  it  excited  the  general  enthusiasm  award¬ 
ed  to  it  so  lavishly  in  Italy  cannot  be  assert¬ 
ed  :  that  it  was  a  failure  may  be  emphatically 
denied.  The  general  result  of  this  first  intro¬ 
duction  of  Verdi  to  the  English  public  was  a 
feeling  of  hesitation  and  doubt ;  or  as  some 
one  drollysaid  at  the  time,  the  ‘  Well !  I  don’t 
knows  ’  had  it.  The  English  are  tardy  in  the 
appreciation  of  any  kind  of  novelty,  and  the 
reception  of  Verdi's  opera  was  only  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  English  habit.”  * 

Some  of  our  critics  took  to  Verdi ; 
others  made  a  dead-set.  The  passion, 
fire,  and  strong  dramatic  effect  that 
stamped  his  work  stood  in  striking  I 

contrast  to  the  enervating,  sentimental 
style  of  the  Mercadante-Honizetti- Bel¬ 
lini  opera  that  preceded  it.  The  felici¬ 
tous  distribution  of  the  vocal  parts  ; 
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the  several  characters  of  the  dramatis 
personce  so  musically  individualized  ; 
the  novel  and  attractive  orchestration  ; 
the  motivi  distinguishing  each  singer, 
the  perfect  ensemble,  the  sterling,  well- 
proportioned  whole  opera — these,  all 
strong  characteristics  of  Verdi,  from 
the  first,  although  critically  discount¬ 
ed,  perforce  commanded  the  attention 
and  respect  of  the  capable  musician. 
“  hincore  followed  encore  from  the  ris¬ 
ing  of  the  curtain.  .  .  .  Solos,  duets, 
and  trios  were  applauded  with  equal 
fervor  ;  but  the  concerted  pieces  cre¬ 
ated  the  most  surprise  and  admira¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  The  ensembles  possess  a 
novelty  and  impassioned  fervor  unprec¬ 
edented.”  *  So  far  as  competent 
judges  were  concerned,  it  was  clear 
enough  to  all,  save  the  perversely  blind, 
that  in  Verdi  there  was  a  new  musi¬ 
cian,  one  who  was  a  great  advance 
upon  any  of  his  countrymen,  and  de¬ 
serving  of  encouiagement.  Finer  con¬ 
certed  music  than  that  of  “  Ernani” 
had  rarely  been  heard  in  any  previous 
Italian  opera.  Which  of  Italy’s  com¬ 
posers  had  written  fresher  numbers 
than  the  two  finales  of  the  first  and 
second  acts,  the  duet  between  Ernani 
and  Elvira,  and  the  aria  “  Ernani  in- 
volami”  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  political  cir¬ 
cumstances  had  something  to  do  with 
Verdi’s  jumping  into  popularity,  at 
the  first  time  of  asking,  in  Italy.  This 
was  not  the  case  in  England.  No  ele¬ 
ment  of  luck  attended  his  debut  here, 
where  he  stood  not  wholly  upon  his 
merits.  From  the  first  he  encountered 
a  determined  opposition,  which,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  was  due  more  to  preju¬ 
dice  than  10  reason  and  good  judgment. 
It  has  never  been  quite  clear  what  this 
opposition  really  wanted  ;  but  that  it 
was  supported  particularly  by  such  a 
power  as  the  late  Mr.  Chorley,  for  forty 
years  the  independent  musical  critic  of 
the  “  Athenaeum,”  is  sufficient  evidence 
to  prove  that  it  was  formidable.  Weber 
(1780-1826)  'and  Meyerbeer  (1791- 
1864)  were  of  course  known  here. 
That  romantic  character  pervading  the 
German  national  Opera  had  been  famil¬ 
iar  to  English  ears  through  Italianized 
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versions  of  such  supernatural-subject  o 

operas  as  “  Der  Freiechtitz,”  “  Eury-  y 

anthe,”  and  “  Oberon  while  opera-  3 

goers  were  becoming  accustomed  to  the  (j 

gorgeous  pageantry  and  dazzling  re-  ^ 

sources  of  gigantic  examples  of  operatic  "  e 

architecture  like  ‘‘  Les  Huguenots,”  \ 

“  Le  Prophete,”  and  “  L’Africaine.”  ^ 

But  the  leopard  cannot  change  its  c 

spots.  Surely  sapient  critics  were  not  t 

expecting  a  transformed  Italian  oj»er-  I 

atic  model  at  one  bound  ?  Verdi  liad  , 

been  applauded  in  Italy  for  what  he  r  j 

was  accomplishing  on  the  conventional  , 

lines  of  his  country’s  Opera.  He  was  i  | 

professing  nothing  more,  and  Mr.  , 

Lumley  contracted  for  naught  else;  , 

nor  did  Verdi  come  with  any  more  am¬ 
bitious  mission.  As  all  the  world  I 

knows,  Verdi  has  since  accomplished  i 

immeasurably  more  in  bringing  Italian 
Opera  fully  up  to  the  level  of  the 
Weber,  Meyerbeer,  or  Wagner  model. 

The  public  to-day  will  listen  to  Italian  I 
operas  of  the  “  Aida”  and  “  Falstaff”  | 
stamp  ;  but  fifty  years  ago  their  pro¬ 
duction  would  have  brought  forth  a 
storm  of  disapproval.  Verdi’s  earlier 
operas — his  “  Ernani”  and  “  II  Trova- 
tore”— were  fully  worthy  of  the  aver¬ 
age  tastes  of  their  times  ;  and  if  it  is 
maintained  that  they  are  now  going 
out  of  fashion,  precisely  the  same  can 
be  said  of  several  Get  man  and  Franco- 
German  operas,  which  certain  ciitics 
applauded  while  they  abused  Verdi, 
and  with  which  Verdi’s  words  were 
compared  and  declared  to  be  inferior. 

It  is  passing  strange,  however,  that 
this  year  (1895)  the  “  Trovatore”  has 
drawn  crowded  houses  to  Covent  Gar¬ 
den  theatre,  and  that  the  highest  lady 
in  the  land — our  gracious  Queen— 
has  commanded  a  performance  of  the  ^ 
opera  atW indsor  Castle — a  performance  _ 

prompted,  no  doubt,  by  lasting  memo¬ 
ries  of  the  music,  which  through  many  i 

years,  and  many  trials,  have  clung  to  j 

her  Majesty  ;'SO  that,  after  all,  there  I 
must  be  something  good,  some  magic  ■ 
power,  in  “  II  Trovatore”  music.  n 

Whatever  was  the  real  cause— the  F 
strong  feeling  between  the  manage-  | 
ments  of  the  rival  opera-houses  may  I 
have  prompted  some  of  it — it  is  certain  ■ 
that  Verdi  encountered  a  determined  I 
and  unfair  opposition  on  coming  here,  r 
Equally  certain  is  it  that  Mr.  Chorley  I 
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of  tlie  “  Athenaeum”  became  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  the  opposition.  With  a  free¬ 
dom  permitted  to  its  talented  staff  that 
did  intinite  credit  to  the  tnanagement 
of  tliat  leading  journal  of  art  and  lit¬ 
erature,  its  pages  were  allowed  to  be 
long  disfigured  with  anti- Verdi  criti¬ 
cism  such  as  it  is  now  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand,  unless  it  had  for  its  object 
the  immediate  Germanizing  of  Verdi 
by  sheer  force  of  censorship.  The 
musical  drama  is  the  most  artistic 
>  manifestation  which  the  musician  can 
express.  A  successful  grand  opera  de¬ 
mands  all  that  is  highest  in  music, 
drama,  and  a  host  of  other  phases  of 
cultured  training.  This  can  only — save 
very  exceptionally — be  achieved  toward 
the  end,  not  at  the  beginning,  of  a  life¬ 
time  ;  and  the  perspicuous  critic  should 
be  able  to  foresee  the  prospects  of  this 
in  a  young  composer.  Great  as  Mr. 
Chorley  undoubtedly  was  as  a  musical 
censor,* he  did  not  forebode  the  success¬ 
ful  future  of  Verdi  any  more  than  he 
did  that  of  Mendelssohn,  his  judgments 
upon  whom  have  long  since  been  over¬ 
turned.  We  contend  that  perspicacity 
is  the  first  law  of,  as  it  should  be  the 
first  qualification  for,  criticism  ;  but 
the  leading  critics — those  of  the  “  Athe- 
naium”  and  “  Times” — did  not  discern 
the  great  future  awaiting  Verdi.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  hounded  a  ont- 
rance.  Little  wonder  that  when  ”  Rigo- 
letto”  was  produced  here  (May,  1853), 
the  critic  of  the  ”  Illustrated  London 
News”  was  moved  to  write  : — 

“  Verdi’s  career  in  this  country  has  been 
cnrionsly  checkered.  If  artistical  anathemas 
could  have  annihilated  his  fame,  then  would 
he  have  long  since  ceased  to  have  been  heard 
of ;  but  he  appears  to  enjoy  a  cat-like  vital- 
h  ity  among  our  amateurs.  Never  was  there  one 
of  his  works  produced,  either  at  Her  Maj¬ 
esty's  Theatre  or  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera, 
but  he  received  a  terrific  castigation  from 
criticism,  and  the  musical  public  were  as- 
~  sored,  after  these  awful  denunciations  of  in- 
j  dignnnt  journalism  at  the  performance  of  such 
‘unmitigated  trash,*  that  the  name  of  Verdi 
I  would  be  no  more  uttered  in  this  musical 
I  metropolis.”* 

Fiat  justitia  I  The  critics  were  re- 
,  lentless.  Satiated  perhaps  with  Italian 
I  Upera,  they  wanted  no  more  of  it,  and 
j  in  this  humor  approached  Verdi  with 


*The  Illustrated  London  News,  May  21, 
1853. 


blinded  eyes  and  blunted  reason.  A 
few  of  the  expressions  used  would  seem 
to  show  this  ;  — 

‘  ‘  Our  first  hearing  of  the  ‘  Nino  ’  (‘  Nabucco  ’) 
has  done  nothing  to  change  our  judgment  of 
the  limited  nature  of  Hignor  Verdi's  re¬ 
sources.  ...  He  has  hitherto  shown  no 
power  as  a  melodist.  .  .  .  How  long  Signor 
Verdi’s  reputation  will  last  seems  to  us  very 
questionable.”  * 

“  The  force  of  noise  can  hardly  farther 
go.  ...  It  is  something  to  have  touched  the 
limits  of  the  outrageous  style.  .  .  .  The 
melodies  are  old  and  unlovely  to  a  degree 
which  is  almost  impertinent.  .  .  .  May  we 
never  see  its  [‘  Attila  ’]  like  again  *  ’  f 

”  That  the  arias,  duets,  etc.  [of  ‘  Attila  ’], 
should  be  commonplace,  mere  repetitions  of 
Donizetti,  Bellini,  and  Verdi  himself,  was 
naturally  to  be  anticipated,  as  he  is  rarely 
strong  in  such  morceavx  But  there  is  a  want 
of  dramatic  coloring  even  in  his  ensembles.”  f 

When  ‘‘  1  Musnadieri”  was  produced, 
we  read  : — 

”  Surely  the  question  of  our  good  (or  bad) 
taste  in  rejecting  11  Maestro  as  an  authority  is 
finally  settled,  and  the  field  is  left  open  for  an 
Italian  composer.  Signor  Verdi  has  left  Eng¬ 
land.  We  take  it  to  be  the  worst  opera  which 
has  been  given  in  our  time  at  Her  Majesty’s 
Theatre.” 

Of  “  Luisa  Miller,”  we  are  informed  : — 

”  There  is  little  from  first  to  last  in  the 
music  to  reconcile  ns  to  the  composer.  .  .  . 
The  music  of  ‘  I  Due  Foscari  ’  was  meagre 
and  dismal  enough,  but  the  music  of  *  Luisa 
Miller,’  so  far  as  idea  is  concerned,  seems  yet 
more  meagre  and  dismal.”  | 

The  “  Times”  criticism  was  equally 
unmistakable,  since  it  described  the 
opera  as 

“an  uninterrupted  series  of  commonplaces, 
pale,  monotonous,  and  dreary,  which  may  be 
fairly  symbolized  as  the  sweepings  of  our  com¬ 
poser’s  study,  or  the  rinsings  of  his  wine-bot¬ 
tles  ”  ^ 

Other  of  the  master’s  works  as  they 
appeared  in  succession  were  written  of 
in  a  similar  contemptuous  spirit. 
”  Rigoletto,”  which  has  been  per¬ 
formed  with  acclamation  this  (1895) 
season,  was  voted  by  the  “  Times”  as 
”  the  most  feeble  opera  of  Signor  Verdi  with 
which  we  have  the  advantage  to  he  acquainted 
— the  most  uninspired,  the  barest,  and  the 
most  destitute  of  ingenious  contrivance.  To 


*  Athenaeum,  March  7,  1846. 
j  Ibid  .  March  18,  1848. 

I  The  Times. 

p  Athenaeum,  July  24,  1847. 

II  Ibid.,  June  12,  1858. 
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enter  into  an  analysis  would  be  a  loss  of  time 
and  space.”  * 

But  enough.  “  II  Trovatore,”  “  La 
Traviata,”  and  other  operas  by  Verdi, 
were  declared  little,  if  at  all,  better 
than  their  predecessors.  Yet  to-day 
Verdi  is  the  most  successful,  most  ad¬ 
mired,  most  popular  operatic  composer, 
whom  critics  are  compelled  to  touch 
their  hats  to  and  acknowledge — whether 
they  believe  in  him  or  not. 

All  this,  however,  as  a  footnote  to 
history.  Verdi  has  outlived  all  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  has  risen  to  a  great  artistic 
eminence,  fully  deserved  in  the  case  of 
one  who  has  labored  so  ably,  and  so 
unremittingly,  in  music.  Now  the 
critics  on  alt  sides  fall  down  and  wor¬ 
ship  him.  He  is  beloved  in  England 
not  less  than  in  his  own  land,  while  all 
the  world  will  long  remember  him  by 
his  lieqiiiem  Mass  and  latest  operas,  if 
not  by  such  familiar  lingering  strains 
as  “  La  donna  ^  mohiW  or  “  Ah!  si 
ben  mio  ;  colV  essere  to  tuo,"  “  Quando 
le  sere  al  placido,"  and  scores  of  others. 

Verdi  was  born  on  the  10th  October, 
1813,  at  Roncole,  an  unpretentious  set¬ 
tlement  with  three  hundred  inhabit¬ 
ants,  hard  by  Busseto,  which  in  its  turn 
is  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennine  range, 
and  some  seventeen  miles  north-west 
of  Parma  in  Italy.  A  Latin  document 
which  has  been  discovered  informs  us 
that  he  was  christened  Fortuninus 
Joseph  Franciscus,  although  the  world 
at  large  knows  him  only  by  the  name 
of  Giuseppe.  Verdi’s  parents  kept  the 
village  inn  or  osteria,  and  if  poor,  were 
hard-working  and  respectable  people. 
Padre  Carlo  Verdi  was  illiterate  ;  but 
he  had  a  brave  little  wife,  who  saved 
the  life  of  the  world’s  future  melodist 
ere  he  was  many  months  old.  In  1814 
Italy  had  not  emancipated  herself,  and 
in  that  year  the  village  of  Roncole  was 
sacked  by  the  invading  Allies.  Then 
the  frightened  women  took  refuge  in 
the  church — safe,  as  they  thought, 
under  the  image  of  the  Virgin  ;  but 
the  soldiers  forced  the  door,  and  slew 
women  and  children  until  the  floor 
ran  with  blood.  One  mother,  with  an 
infant  at  her  breast,  flew  to  the  belfry 
and  hid  there,  so  saving  herself  and 
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her  child.  This  child  was  the  infant 
Verdi  ! 

As  vendors  of  wine,  spirits,  and 
malt — to  which,  to  make  ends  meet, 
the  thrifty  pair  added  a  retail  grocery 
department — the  Verdi  family  were 
brought  much  into  contact  with  the 
frugal  contadini  of  Roncole.  The 
peasant-folk  and  workers  wended  their 
way  to  the  humble  inn,  their  day’s  ^ 
work  o’er,  to  purchase  articles  of  food,  ’ 
or  to  discuss  over  a  flask  of  wine  such  i 
weighty  matters  as  the  Italian  political 
world,  and  its  bearing  upon  Bnsseto  in  ^ 
particular.  By  these  customers  the 
future  composer  was  patted  and  petted. 

Wine  and  Music!  Another  illustration 
of  the  curious  union  between  harmony  n 
and  alcohol,  which  has  never  yet  been 
accounted  for  by  Good-Templar  jihi- 
losophy.  Again,  Poverty  and  Art ! 

Who  would  surmise  that  the  greatest 
dramatic  melodist  of  the  century  would 
be  born  under  a  roof  where  there  was 
not  a  musical  instrument  of  any  kind? 

It  is  a  sorry  reflection,  but  a  study  of 
the  lives  of  the  great  tone-poets  will  re¬ 
veal  the  astonishing  and  lamentable 
truth,  that  while  the  world’s  fairest 
minstrels  have  been  shaping  glorious 
melodies  and  harmonies,  to  gladden 
hearts  in  all  ages,  they  themselves  have 
been  enduring  lives  of  misery  and  want. 
Happily,  in  Verdi’s  case,  there  is  one 
feature  usually  attaching  to  the  lives 
of  great  musicians  which  is  quite  want¬ 
ing.  He  was  no  prodigy,  and  was 
never  served  up  as  a  wonder-child. 

The  unsophisticated  Italian  loves  mu¬ 
sic  much  as  a  lark  loves  liberty,  and  he 
is  not  ashamed  of  the  sound  of  the 
word  virtuoso  ;  yet,  poor  as  they  were, 
the  ])arents  of  Verdi  did  not  seek  to 
force  music  either  into  or  out  of  him 
as  a  child.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  z 
the  little  fellow  enjoyed  a  perfectly 
natural  child-life,  playing  with  the 
children  indoors  and  out  of  doors  until  | 
he  was  old  enough  to  be  sent  to  school.  i 

The  first  musical  signs  made  by 
Verdi  were  ominous.  They  were  in 
connection  with  the  street-or  ;n — and 
all  the  world  knows  what  it  has  subse¬ 
quently  suffered  from  Verdi  being  op 
the  street-organs.  Think  of  London  | 
alone  !  Also,  of  the  late  Mr.  Babbage,  ■ 
and  Mr.  Bass’s  London  Street  Music 
Bill  !  An  itinerant  organ-grinder  used  , 
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I  to  cojub  betimes  to  the  Roncole  inn, 
when  little  Verdi  would  run  to  stand 
and  gaze  in  wonderment  at  the  musi¬ 
cian  and  bis  music,  nor  would  he  leave 
I  the  attraction  until  fetched  awav. 
One  especial  favorite  with  the  child 
was  Bagasset,  a  decrepid  violinist,  who 
predicted  to  the  innkeeper  that  his  son 
would  bo  a  great  musician  some  day. 
Verdi  helped  this  poor  fellow  in  after- 
j  years,  when  the  prophecy  had  been 
amply  fulfilled. 

When  Verdi  was  about  seven  years 
I'  old,  his  father  added  a  spinet  or  piano¬ 
forte  to  his  worldly  possessions.  The 
child  had  already  shown  some  taste  for 
music  ;  for  beside  the  street-music  epi¬ 
sode,  the  priest  at  Koncole  had  kicked 
I  him  down  the  altar-steps  for  paying 
more  attention  to  the  music  from  the 
organ  than  to  his  duties  as  acolyte,  or 
server,  at  Mass— a  post  which  his  natu¬ 
rally  quiet  demeanor  had  obtained  for 
him.  No  sooner  was  the  piano  in  the 
house  than  young  Verdi  went  at  it  with 
a  will,  until  one  day,  because  he  could 
not  find  some  favorite  chord  upon  the 
keyboard,  he  waa  discovered  in  great 
anger  belaboring  the  instrument  with 
a  hammer  ! 

At  eight  years  of  age  Giuseppe  was 
sent  to  school.  By  virtue  of  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  one  Pugnetta,  a  cob¬ 
bler.  the  future  composer  of  “  II  Trova- 
tore”  and  “  Aida”  was  boarded,  lodged, 
and  sent  to  the  principal  academical 
institution  in  Busseto  at  the  modest 
charge  of  threepence  per  diem,  so  that 
the  boy’s  schooling  did  not  present  a 
very  formidable  item  in  the  innkeeper’s 
ledger.  At  about  this  same  time  Ver¬ 
di’s  father  provided  regular  musical 
instruction  for  his  son.  The  local  or¬ 
ganist  of  Koncole  was  one  Baistroc- 
chi,  and  to  him  young  Verdi  was  con- 
'  fided  for  the  first  musical  training 
that  he  ever  received.  He  proved 
an  apt  pupil.  At  the  end  of  twelve 
months  Baistrocchi  resigned  his  charge, 

1  declaring  that  the  pupil  had  learned 

all  that  he  could  teach  him,  from  which 
we  must  infer  that  the  master’s  knowl¬ 
edge  was  somewhat  limited,  or  that  the 
pupil  possessed  an  abnormal  appetite 
I  for  musical  learning. 

By  ten  years  of  age  Verdi  went  out 
into  the  world.  When  the  industrious 
I  parent  used  to  be  seen  toiling  along  the 


Busseto  road,  under  a  broiling  sun, 
with  his  market-baskets  pitched  high 
on  his  broad  shoulders,  he  had  been 
replenishing  his  grocery  stock  from 
the  stores  of  one  Barezzi  -  a  good  fel¬ 
low  who  played  an  important  role  in 
Verdi’s  career.  He  was  a  musical  en¬ 
thusiast,  and  generally  at  the  head  of 
what  took  place,  musically,  in  Busseto. 
Hearing  so  much  concerning  little 
Verdi  from  his  father,  the  merchant 
grew  interested  in  the  boy,  and  acced¬ 
ed  to  the  request  to  give  him  a  trial  as 
an  office-boy.  If  ignorant  of  such  ad¬ 
vanced  teachings  as  ”  props,”  theorems, 
and  declensions,  the  boy  could  at  least 
read,  write,  and  cipher  sufficiently  to 
show  promise  of  becoming  useful. 
Into  the  counting-house  of  Barezzi, 
dealer  in  spirits,  drugs,  drysaltery,  and 
spices,  the  future  great  musician  con¬ 
sequently' went. 

Barezzi  did  not  discourage  the  lad’s 
hobby.  On  the  contrary,  he  gave  him 
the  use  of  his  piano,  and  paid  Provesi, 
the  cathedral  organist,  to  give  him  les¬ 
sons.  Then  the  priests  got  hold  of 
him,  and  wanted  to  make  a  monk  of 
Verdi.  Fancy  the  future  composer  of 
so  much  ga^  choreographic  music  in 
cowl  and  cloister  !  One  priest,  Seletti, 
predicted  that  he  would  never  even  be 
organist  of  Busseto,  much  less  a  com¬ 
poser.  Verdi  was  sixteen  years  old 
when  he  left  Provesi,  during  which 
time  he  had  succeeded  to  his  former 
master,  Baistrocchi’s  post,  as  organist 
of  Roncole,  at  the  salary  of  £1  12s. 
yearly.  Now  was  his  parents’  ambition 
realized.  They  had  hoped  no  more 
than  that  their  son  would  one  day  be 
organist  of  the  village  church  ! 

There  was  in  Busseto  an  institution 
named  the  Monte  di  Pieta,  which, 
among  other  useful  operations,  grunt¬ 
ed  premiums  of  300  francs  per  annum, 
whereby  poor  and  promising  students 
were  enabled  to  prosecute  their  studies. 
Verdi  applied  to  the  authorities,  as  he 
wished  to  go  to  Milan  to  study  ;  and 
although  the  wheels  of  benevolent  ma¬ 
chinery  turn  slowly,  the  advance  was 
finally  granted.  An  unforeseen  obsta¬ 
cle  awaited  him.  It  is  a  grim  com¬ 
mentary  upon  the  usual  way  of  doing 
things  all  the  world  over,  that  the  man 
who  has  made  melody  for  humanity 
for  half  a  century  and  more  past,  to 
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say  nolliing  of  the  future,  should  have 
been  refused  admission  to  the  training 
institution  of  his  own  land.  Verdi, 
ludicrous  as  it  may  appear,  was  de¬ 
clined  at  the  Conservatoire  de  Musica 
of  Milan  on  the  ground  of  his  showing 
no  special  aptitude  for  music  !  Fail¬ 
ing  to  get  into  the  Conservatoire,  Verdi 
placed  himself  under  Lavigna,  con¬ 
ductor  at  La  Scala  Theatre,  Milan. 
This  was  in  1831,  when  Verdi  was 
eighteen  years  old.  At  this  time  he 
had  already  done  enough  book-learn¬ 
ing.  What  he  needed  was  practical 
stage  experience,  and  familiarity  with 
those  broad  principles  of  dramatic  art 
treatment  without  which  he  could 
never  hope  for  a  success.  All  this 
Lavigna  could  give  him. 

Verdi  married  at  the- early  age  of 
twenty-two  years.  He  had  won  the 
affection  of  Margarita,  the  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  his  employer,  Barezzi,  who  did 
not  oppose  the  union,  albeit  Verdi  was 
still  poor,  notwithstanding  that  he  had 
become,  through  Provesi’s  death,  or¬ 
ganist  of  the  cathedral,  conductor  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  leading 
musical  professor  of  Busseto.  The 
consequences  of  wedlock  left  the  young 
musician  with  every  inducement  to 
work.  A  son  and  daughter  were  born 
to  him  within  two  years  of  his  mar¬ 
riage.  There  seemed  every  prospect, 
therefore,  of  his  having  further  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and,  very  properly,  he 
began  to  think  of  provision.  Alas  ! 
could  he  but  have  seen  his  almost  im¬ 
mediate  future  !  What  needless  fore¬ 
sight  !  In  1838  he  took  himself  and 
his  belongings  to  Milan,  to  make  his 
first  real  move  in  his  great  operatic 
career — to  contribute  the  first  to  that 
long  series  of  dramatic  musical  produc¬ 
tions  which  have  commanded  the  inter¬ 
est  and  admiration  of  the  civilized 
world. 

Possessed,  as  it  might  almost  be  said 
he  was,  by  the  demon  of  the  stage, 
Verdi  faced  nearly  insurmountable  diffi¬ 
culties  to  get  a  first  hearing.  “  First 
nights”  then  were  not  such  first  nights 
as  now,  when,  among  other  curious 
anomalies  of  life,  every  charlatan  can 
have  his  own  theatre,  his  own  critics, 
and  his  own  newspaper.  Eventually 
‘‘  Oberlo  di  San  Bonifacio,”  our  sub¬ 
ject’s  first  opera,  was  produced  at  La 
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Scala  Theatre  on  the  17th  December, 
1839.  The  conditions  were  a  produc¬ 
tion  free  of  all  expenses  to  Verdi,  with 
the  division  equally  between  Verdi  and 
Merelli,  the  impresario,  of  any  sum  for 
which  the  score  might  be  sold.  Verdi 
jumped  at  the  offer,  for  in  those  days 
it  was  the  fashion  for  impresarii  to  de¬ 
mand,  and  receive,  indemnities  from 
young  and  unknown  composers  wish¬ 
ing  to  have  their  operas  mounted  and 
brought  forward.  Ternpora  miitantur. 
Nowadays  the  difficulty  is  to  find  the 
talent ! 

From  first  to  last,  from  ”  Oberto”to 
“  Falstaff,”  Verdi’s  operatic  creations 
have  been  almost  one  long  series  of 
successes — a  gradual  ripening  of  style 
and  development  toward  a  perfection 
unparalleled  in  the  case  of  any  other 
composer  for  the  lyric  stage.  Opera 
has  followed  opera  with  that  rapidity 
which  is  a  sure  sign  of  genius,  and  each 
succeeding  work  of  importance  has  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  more  remarkable  than  its 
predecessor.  From  the  very  outset, 
therefore,  Verdi  made  his  mark,  save 
to  the  eyes  of  a  few  who,  having  start¬ 
ed  to  abuse  V^erdi,  were  forced  to  stick 
to  their  guns.  The  Italians  imme¬ 
diately  perceived  that  his  handling  of 
the  national  art  was  some  new  thing, 
and  those  who  are  enjoying  the  match¬ 
less  productions  which  have  crowned  j 
the  master’s  later  years  must  be  aware 
that  these  early  impressions  of  his 
countrymen  have  been  amply  fulfilled. 

His  first  operatic  success  brought 
with  it  the  greatest  sorrow  of  the  musi¬ 
cian’s  life.  Verdi  thus  relates  it : — 

“  At  the  begiDoing  of  April  [1840]  my  bam¬ 
bino  [bia  little  boy]  fell  ill,  and  the  doctors 
being  unable  to  discover  the  complaint,  the 
poor  little  fellow  grew  weaker  and  weaker, 
dying  finally  in  his  mother's  arms.  She  was 
beside  herself  with  grief.  A  day  or  two  fol¬ 
lowing  our  little  daughter  fell  ill,  and  this  ill¬ 
ness  soon  terminated  fatally.  My  cup  was 
not  yet  full.  Early  in  June  my  dear  wife  was 
seized  with  acute  brain-fever,  and  on  the  I'.Uh 
June  a  third  corpse  was  carried  from  my 
bouse.  Alone  I  alone  !  In  a  little  over  two 
months  three  coffins— all  that  I  loved  most  on 
earth  had  been  taken  from  me  forever.  1  had 
no  longer  a  family  1” 

Amid  all  this  trouble  Verdi  had  to 
write  a  comic  opera,  the  MS.  of  which 
was  already  overdue. 

Some  years  afterward  he  married  the 
charming  and  talented  singer  Signora 
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Strcpponi,  who  performed  so  effective¬ 
ly  in  his  opera  “  Nabncco,”  now  the 
sole  com  pan  on  of  Verdi  in  the  evening 
of  his  life,  for  he  has  been  blessed  with 
no  more  children. 

Tliat  (piiet  demeanor  which  marked 
Verdi  as  a  child  has  clung  to  him 
through  life.  The  serious  expression 
seen  in  the  master’s  face — the  first  im¬ 
pression  that  a  glance  at  his  portrait 
will  convey — has  been  therefrom  birth. 
At  school  he  held  aloof  from  all  boyish 
play,  and  left  his  fellows  to  their  own 
devices.  When  studying  at  Milan  he 
was  never  the  free,  careless,  devil-nc’er- 
carc  fellow  that  a  musical  student  was 
wont  to  be.  “  He  is  a  fine  fellow,” 
said  Lavigna  to  Signor  Barezzi,  who 
had  called  to  inquire  as  to  the  progress 
of  hh protege.  ‘‘  Giuseppe  is  prudent, 
studious,  and  intelligent,  and  will  some 
day  do  credit  to  himself  and  our  coun¬ 
try.”  This  same  disposition  has  mark¬ 
ed  Verdi  all  through  his  life.  As  the 
man  ho  is  the  very  antithesis,  not  by 
nature  but  by  will,  to  Verdi  the  musi¬ 
cian.  Foremost  as  an  operatic  com¬ 
poser,  enforced  to  be  a  celebrity, 
Verdi  wears  his  greatness  both  humbly 
and  unconcernedly.  Time  after  time 
his  countrymen  have  sought  to  drag 
him  into  the  arena  of  public  life,  but 
he  will  have  none  of  it,  and  prefers  to 
remain  plain  Signor  Verdi — the  Maes¬ 
tro  of  Italy.  Orders  have  been  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him,  and  his  sovereign 
has  offered  him  a  dukedom,  which  lat¬ 
ter  he  declined.  He  dislikes  the  tur¬ 
moil  of  the  world,  and  the  honors  and 
attention  for  which  most  men  clamor 
have  no  attraction  for  him.  He  lives 
only  for  his  art  and  religion. 

Politics  have  rarely,  if  ever,  been 
more  identified  with  a  composer’s  career 
than  with  Verdi’s.  He  sounded  a  first 
note,  and  immediately  became  an  idol 
in  the  eyes  of  those  supporting  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  The 
Austrians  were  masters  of  Venice,  and 
Verdi’s  downtrodden  countrymen  de¬ 
tected  in  his  melodies  the  patriot  and 
deliverer.  In  the  chorus  “  0  mia 
pafria,  si  hello  e  perduto,"  chanted  by 
Hebrew  slaves  in  ‘‘  I  Lombardi,”  the 
Italians  saw  a  reflection  of  their  own 
wretchedness.  VERDI  spelt  the 
name  of  the  composer.  The  capitals 
stood,  too,  for  the  initials  of  “  Fictor 


JVmmanuel,  Re  rZ’/talia.”  How  the 
impatient  Lombardians  seized  hold  of 
what  seemed  to  them  to  be  an  inspired 
coincidence !  Under  cover  of  the 
name  Verdi — avowedly  their  musical 
god — they  could  shout  for  Italian  lib¬ 
erty  and  independence  right  into  the 
ears  of  the  Austrian  spies  and  police. 
Viva  Verdi!  Viva  Verdi!  from  the 
mouths  of  the  populace  meant,  not  only 
a  tribute  to  the  patriotic  musician,  but 
was  another  way  of  demanding  Victor 
Emmanuel  in  lieu  of  the  Archduke 
Francis.  If  the  police  interfered  with 
the  patriots,  it  was  their  beloved  musi¬ 
cian  who  had  so  moved  them,  and  for 
whom  they  were  shouting  !  The  peo¬ 
ple  who  cried  applause  at  the  stirring 
ardent  ring  of  the  melodies  in  his  early 
operas,  ‘‘ Nabucco,”  “I  Lombardi,” 
etc.,  have  clung  to  their  hero-worship. 
In  1859  he  was  made  a  member  of  th 
Parma  Assembly  :  then  they  elected 
him  to  the  Italian  Parliament  in  1861, 
and  finally  his  countrymen  called  him 
to  the  Senate  in  1872.  He  has  never 
attended  a  meeting,  however,  of  that 
solemn  and  illustrious  body  since  he 
presented  himself  to  take  the  oath. 

Unlike  most  men  who  have  become 
famous,  Verdi  finds  his  native  place 
big  enough  to  hold  him  in  his  prosper¬ 
ity.  He  lives  at  Sant’  Agata,  a  villa 
close  to  Basse  to.  the  town  so  intimate¬ 
ly  associated  with  his  early  years  and 
fortune.  The  house  is  far  off  the  high¬ 
road,  concealed  from  view  by  trees  and 
shrubs.  Adjoining  is  a  large  and  beau¬ 
tiful  flower-garden,  and  a  farm  with 
all  the  appurtenances  of  a  country  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate.  Verdi’s  daily  life  is 
as  simple  as  it  well  could  be.  He  rises 
at  five  o’clock  and  sips  a  cup  of  black 
coffee,  then  he  makes  his  way  into  the 
garden  to  look  to  his  flowers — his  own 
special  hobby  and  work,  in  which,  after 
music,  he  takes  most  interest.  The 
next  scene  is  the  farm.  Verdi  is  strong 
on  farming,  and  superintends  that  de¬ 
partment  with  as  much  zest  as  if  he 
were  forced  to  work  it  at  a  profit.  Ilis 
implements  and  tools  are  of  the  best 
make,  nearly  all  of  them  coming  from 
England.  He  is  passionately  fond  of 
horses,  and  a  Newmarket  trainer  could 
not  be  more  particular  respecting  the 
class  and  condition  of  his  equine  ])os- 
sessions,  or  the  state  of  their  stables 
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and  surroundings.  His  stud  is  known 
as  the  Razza  Verdi,  and  its  owner  visits 
it  almost  daily.  At  eight  o’clock  the 
composer  partakes  of  a  light  breakfast 
of  coffee-and-milk,  and  at  half-past  ten 
dejeuner.  Then  he  reverts  to  his  gar¬ 
dening  occupation,  and  becomes  so  in¬ 
tent  upon  his  work  that  he  dislikes  the 
prospect  of  being  disturbed  by  even 
that  generally  welcome  guest  the  post¬ 
man.  Verdi  hates  a  heavy  correspond¬ 
ence,  and  although  he  submits  to  the 
inevitable  demands  of  his  position,  he 
does  all  he  can  to  discourage  letter-writ- 
ing.  Withal,  the  two  o’clock  messen¬ 
ger  invariably  brings  the  maestro  a 
heavy  budget  of  correspondence.  He 
dines  at  five  o’clock  in  summer,  and  at 
six  in  the  winter,  generally  taking  a 
drive  either  before  or  after  this  meal. 
Then  Verdi  likes  a  game  at  cards  or 
billiards  before  he  retires  for  the  night, 
which  is  invariably  at  ten  o’clock.  His 
reading  is  mainly  poetry  and  a  little 
philosophy.  The  chief  part  of  the 
year  is  passed  at  St.  Agata  ;  but  the 
winter  months  are  spent  by  the  com- 

Eoser  and  his  wife  at  the  Palazzo 
•oria,  Genoa.  They  seldom  visit  or 
court  visitors  ;  but  those  having  the 
privilege  of  joining  the  illustrious 
musician  in  his  home  are  made  exceed¬ 
ingly  comfortable.  There  is  only  one 
condition — they  must  not  talk  too 
much  about  music.  An  interviewer  is 
as  a  leper  to  Verdi,  and  haggling  about 
business  matters  is  distasteful  to  him. 
He  has  his  price  for  his  compositions, 
and  it  is  that  or  nothing.  Verdi  is  a 
very  benevolent  man,  often  sending 
money  anonymously  to  those  in  want ; 
but  he  hates  his  gifts  to  be  made 
known.  When  his  favorite  librettist 
Piave  fell  ill  and  died,  the  composer 
charged  himself  with  all  the  funeral 
and  family  concerns  and  expenses. 
Though  over  eighty  years  of  age,  the 
veteran  still  takes  a  little  horseback 
exercise  daily,  and  also  engages  in 
snatches  of  composition. 

To  understand  Verdi,  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  the  origin  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  Opera — that  branch  of  musical 
form  to  which  practically  he  directed 
his  sole  efforts.  The  Italian  school  of 
Music  has  been  a  power  since  1480- 
1520,  when  Pope  Julian  II.  invited  Bel¬ 


gian  musicians  to  Italy  to  take  charge 
of  its  musical  affairs.  The  first  distin¬ 
guished  Italian  master  was  Festa  [d. 
1545),  remarkable  for  that  grace  and 
melody  which  has  ever  characterized 
the  Italian  school.  Palestrina  (1514- 
1594),  magister puerorum  at  St.  Peter’s, 
Rome,  followed,  and  then  came  the 
awakening  of  Opera.  It  was  natural 
that  this  life  should  spring  from  Italy. 
The  sky  above  and  the  earth  beneath 
constituted  a  rare  cradle  of  art.  Mel¬ 
ody  in  music  is  paramount — technically 
it  forms  the  wings  that  give  flight  to 
every  movement ;  without  it  music 
would  be  a  helpless  mass,  unendurable 
to  consider.  Once  present,  melody  car¬ 
ries  all  before  it.  This  was  a  perfectly 
natural  growth  in  Italy,  for  the  na¬ 
tional  life,  habits,  language,  and  physi¬ 
cal  conditions  all  favored  an  expression 
of  the  mind  in  the  melodically  beauti¬ 
ful.  In  Opera,  melody  was  ever  the 
great  essential  feature  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Italians,  and  although  there  have 
been  struggles  to  dislodge  it,  the  close 
of  Verdi’s  career — the  culminating 
point  in  the  history  of  Italian  Opera, 
even  the  reaction  to-day  in  favor  of 
“  II  Trovatore” — furnishes  the  con¬ 
vincing  proof  that  tune  still  remains 
the  predominant  factor  in  successful 
dramatic  construction  and  realization. 

Musical  authorities  accept  Peri’s 
“  Dafne,”  produced  in  1594,  as  the 
first  actual  opera.  It  was  the  work  of 
a  few  Florentine  literati  who  aimed  at 
restoring  the  theatre  of  .iFschylus  and 
Sophocles.  The  feature  of  this  dra¬ 
matic-musical  novelty  was  its  musica 
parlante,  a  species  of  monody  out  of 
which  grew  “  Recitative,”  so  important 
an  element  in  vocal  music  that  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  the  art  could 
exist  without  it.  Song  might  be,  and 
probably  would  have  been,  dispensed 
with,  if  all  the  notions  and  novelties  of 
Wagner  had  taken  effect ;  but  Recita 
tive  must  always  stand  as  the  connect 
ing-link  between  the  chorus  and  the 
other  concerted  pieces.  The  orchestral 
accompaniments  to  “  Dafne”  consisted 
of  a  harpsichord,  a  chittarone,  a  lyre, 
and  a  lute — a  scanty  orchestra,  indeed, 
compared  with  the  vast  instrumental 
resources  adopted  by  Meyerbeer,  Wag¬ 
ner,  and  Verdi  himself.  When  the 
second  opera,  “  Eurydice,”  appeared 
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(1600),  it  contained  for  the  first  time 
all  the  constituents  wanting  in  opera — 
recitative,  air,  chorus,  and  a  hidden 
orchestra.  Opera  proper  was  therefore 
iirely  an  Italian  product,  which  has 
eld  its  ground  for  three  centuries. 

Monteverde  (1566-1650)  stamped  a 
second  period  in  Opera.  He  invested 
Recitative  with  greater  strength  and 
freedom,  and  astonished  contemporary 
purists  with  his  audacious  orchestral 
designs.  In  his  opera  “  Orfeo,”  per¬ 
formed  in  1603,  Monteverde  incor¬ 
porated  every  known  instrument— viz., 
two  harpsichords,  two  lyres,  ten  violas, 
three  brass  violas,  two  violins,  fiute, 
clarionet,  trombones,  guitars  or  cliitta- 
roni,  and  organ.  He  took  Opera  to 
the  borders  of  that  almost  limitless 
field  where  music  becomes  a  medium 
of  impression  and  expression — when 
the  great  melodists  and  colorists  took 
it  up — making  a  permanent  life  art- 
form  and  a  speaking  body  from  the 
otherwise  lifeless  art  materials.  Scar¬ 
latti  (1695-1725)  improved  the  aria  or 
principal  song,  from  which  time  mel¬ 
ody  began  to  receive  that  attention 
which  led  finally  to  its  becoming  the 
chief  factor  in  Italian  Opera.  Lotti, 
Caldara,  Oasparini,  Jommelli,  Porpora, 
and  Buononcini,  who  followed,  all  gave 
prominence  to  the  soloist  at  the  cost  of 
the  chorus  and  other  concerted  pieces, 
thus  leading  silently  up  to  great  scenas, 
which,  among  others,  Verdi  created. 

Gluck  (1714-1787)  came  with  a  re¬ 
generating  gospel.  A  century  and  a 
half’s  grow’th  of  Opera  in  Italy  had  re¬ 
duced  it  to  a  mere  exhibition  of  sing¬ 
ing,  and  to  restore  it  to  something  of 
an  embodiment  of  all  the  arts — archi¬ 
tecture,  painting,  poetry,  music,  and 
dancing — was  Gluck’s  mission.  His 
reformed  style,  as  given  in  “  Orfeo” 
(1762)  and  later  in  “  Alceste”  (1767), 
certainly  justified  his  demand  for  a  re¬ 
form,  and  he' will  always  be  entitled  to 
the  title  ”  Saviour  of  the  Opera.  ”  His 
influence  bore  more  upon  the  French 
Opera  than  the  Italian,  however,  and 
it  was  left  to  his  great  contemporary 
Piccini  (1728-1800)  to  bring  the  old 
Italian  model  up  to  the  date  of  Gluck’s 
new  style.  To  this  end  he  effected  im¬ 
provements  in  the  arias,  duets,  and 
vocal*  pieces  ;  curtailed  the  repeats  ; 
employed  several  themes  instead  of  one 


for  his_/?waZi.  all  of  w’hich  tended  to  put 
a  new  complexion  on  Italian  Opera. 
Later  operatic  impressionists  were 
Spontini  (1784-1851),  who  advanced 
the  dramatic  side  of  Opera  ;  Rossini 
(1792-1868),  who  demanded  larger 
choruses  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
wind  and  brass  departments  of  the  or¬ 
chestra;  with,  finally.  Donizetti  (1797- 
1848)  and  Bellini  (1802-1835),  whose 
melodic  exuberance  simply  embarrassed 
and  vitiated  Italian  Opera. 

Such,  brietiy,  is  the  story  of  the  rise 
and  development  of  Italian  Opera — an 
art-form  which,  thanks  to  the  labors  of 
his  great  predecessors,  was  up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  a  perfectlv  complete  art- 
form  long  before  Verdi  scored  his  first 
operatic  success  in  “  Nabucco.”  Verdi 
had  actually  no  need  to  improve  the 
structure  of  Opera.  All  that  was  be¬ 
fore  him  was  the  work  of  embellishing 
and  coloring  the  edifice  of  art,  a  labor 
for  which  his  rare  sense  of  color  and 
combination  peculiarly  fitted  him.  He 
was  moved  at  first,  probably,  by  no 
other  desire  than  to  compose  a  success¬ 
ful  opera  after  the  fashion  of  Bellini, 
Donizetti,  and  Rossini.  Avowedly  he 
had  no  advanced  mission — indeed,  if 
he  had,  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what 
direction  it  could  operate. 

Here,  then,  was  Verdi’s  starting- 
point  ;  and  but  for  circumstances  quite 
outside  and  unknown  to  himself,  he 
might  have  gone  on  writing  operas  of 
the  “  Ernani,”  “  I  Lombardi,”  and 
“  11  Trovatore”  type,  while  his  later 
grander  effects,  his  chef  d' oeuvres,  might 
never  have  been  written.  But  a  great 
object  appeared  suddenly  in  the  musi¬ 
cal  firmament.  Wagner  (1813-1883), 
with  his  train  of  fads  and  fancies, 
swept  across  the  horizon,  leaving  un¬ 
mistakable  traces  of  his  passage.  At 
first  content  with  the  old  traditional 
opera,  with  which  he  might  have  ac¬ 
complished  wonders,  this  original 
genius  set  about  advancing  and  propa¬ 
gating  unusual  ideas  concerning  oper¬ 
atic  usage  and  creation.  The  estab¬ 
lished  forms  and  systems  were  chiefly 
attacked.  In  Italian  Opera  music  and 
melody  were  the  prime  considerations  ; 
under  the  Wagnerian  teaching  the  full 
and  right  dramatic  exposition  became 
the  chief  aim.  This  constantly  im¬ 
plied  a  subserviency  of  the  beautiful  in 
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music.  With  Wagner  the  dramatic 
language  is  the  most  essential  part  of 
the  work — or,  to  quote  the  master’s 
own  words  in  respect  to  the  music  of 
the  “  Meistersinger,”  he  has  “  fitted  his 
music  to  the  thought  expressed  in  lan¬ 
guage  so  imperceptibly  that  the  latter 
is  the  dominant  element.”  In  “  Tris¬ 
tan  und  Isolde”  is  a  clear  divorce  from 
traditional  opera  form.  Declamation, 
supported  by  music  expressing  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  displaces  all  the 
old-time  operatic  methods — ensembles, 
recitative  alternated  with  song,  closed 
and  half-closed  forms,  etc.  This  was 
a  return  to  the  long-deceased  monody 
of  Peri  and  Monteverde,  and  in  abso¬ 
lute  contradistinction  to  all  that  the 
great  dramatic  music-masters  had  done. 
Other  and  minor  notions,  such  as  the 
leit  motif,  the  ever-recurriug  phrases 
that  were  constructed  in  order  to  be 
identified  with  this  or  that  personage, 
characterized  the  Wagnerian  style — a 
style  which  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to 
recognize,  because  that  Verdi  is  alleged 
to  have  been  largely  influenced  by  Wag¬ 
ner.  This  is  the  great  crime  always 
laid  to  Verdi’s  charge  by  past  and  pres¬ 
ent  detractors.  Of  the  Bayreuth  master 
it  only  remains  to  say  that  he  saw  the 
error  of  his  ways,  and  that  the  abnor¬ 
malisms  which  mark  his  middle-period 
works  were"  rejected  for  much  of  the 
old  traditional  method  in  his  later 
operas.  What  Wagner  and  Weber  did 
for  German  national  Opera,  what 
Meyerbeer,  Auber,  and  Gounod  were 
accomplishing  for  French  opera  seria, 
had  the  effect  of  leaving  Italy  far  behind 
in  the  Ivric-drama  department.  This 
Verdi  determined  to  remedy.  This  is 
where  Verdi  steps  far  over  the  heads 
of  all  his  musical  countrymen. 

Verdi  has  written  in  all  some  thirty 
operas.  As  might  be  expected,  he  is 
always  largely  imbued  with  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  his  country’s  composers, 
an  especially  noticeable  feature  in  such 
early  works  as  “  Nabucco”  (1842),  ”  I 
Lombardi”  (1843),  ‘‘  Ernani”  (1844), 
‘‘  I  Due  Foscari”  (1844),  and  “  Luisa 
Miller”  (1849).  In  several  later  operas 
— works  which  brought  him  his  world¬ 
wide  popularity — ”  Rigoletto”  (1851), 
”  La  Traviata”  (1854),  ”  II  Trovatore” 
1853),  “  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera” 
1859),  traces  of  Meyerbeer,  Auber, 
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and  Hal6vy  are  discernible,  despite  the 
composer’s  natural  abundance  of  grace¬ 
ful  melody  and  charming  naivete.  One 
and  all  of  these  operas,  however,  pos¬ 
sess  one  strongly  marked  feature — that 
ardent,  fiery-dramatic  character  which 
lifts  Verdi’s  work  far  above  the  accept¬ 
ed  Italian  operatic  level. 

Now  came  unmistakable  signs  of  an 
art  struggle  that  was  going  on  in 
Verdi’s  mind.  A  transition  process 
had  overtaken  the  composer,  to  be 
heralded  in  “  Simone  Boccanegra,” 
produced  at  Venice  in  1857.  ^"eldi 
could  not  but  be  aware  that  Weber  and 
Spohr  were  investing  German  national 
Opera  with  that  Romanticism  wbich 
must  always  be  its  distinguishing  fea¬ 
ture.  He  felt  impelled  to  give  more 
character  to  his  own  country’s  Opera  : 
he  set  about  imbuing  it,  therefore,  with 
new  characteristics— among  others, 
with  an  excess  of  that  desperate  pas¬ 
sion  characteristic  of  the  southern  tem¬ 
perament.  Verdi’s  immediate  prede¬ 
cessors — Rossini  and  others — had  not 
left  the  accepted  path  of  song  after 
song  of  luxuriant  warmth,  suited  to 
the  whims  and  vocal  abilities  of  this  or 
that  vocalist ;  but  Verdi  declared  to 
revolutionize  all  this.  His  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  so  was  an  utter  failure. 

It  was  with  “  Les  V^pres  Siciliennes” 
(1855)  and  ”  Don  Carlos”  (1807),  works 
written  especially  for  the  Paris  (Irand 
Op6ra,  that  Verdi  attempted  a  further 
detour  from  the  accepted  Italian  lines. 
He  modelled  ”  Don  Carlos,”  knowing¬ 
ly  or  unknowingly,  after  the  style  of 
French  grand  opera  as  formed  by  Ros¬ 
sini  and  Donizetti,  becoming  for  the 
nonce  Verdi-cum-Wagner,  or  Verdi 
and  Meyerbeer.  The  result  was  a  sorry 
mixture— something  of  a  musical  salad, 
the  ingredients  of  which  formed  ‘‘  a 
poor  concoction  calculated  to  derange 
the  strongest  musical  digestion.”  The 
unadulterated  Verdi,  with  the  old 
familiar  hel  canto,  was  better  than  all 
the  improvements  suggested  by  Wag¬ 
ner,  Meyerbeer,  or  any  one  else.  Those 
scenes  where  the  established  art-forms 
had  been  deserted  in  order  to  give  vent 
to  orchestral  painting  were  unanimous¬ 
ly  declared  to  be  the  failings  of  these 
two  operas.  So  much  for  Verdi’s  effort 
to  wring  himself  from  the  old  familiar 
operatic  form  of  his  native  soil.  When 
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the  mind  of  a  great  worker  once  be¬ 
comes  restless  under  a  sense  of  new  art 
possibilities,  nothing  but  complete 
realization  of  the  ideal  will  still  it.  To 
this  extent  Wagner  and  others  did 
prompt  or  influence  Verdi.  The  Ital¬ 
ian  saw  clearly  enough  from  what  was 
going  on  in  Germany  how  his  country’s 
Opera  could  be  extended. 

With  those  important  operatic  crea¬ 
tions  which  mark  the  later  years  of 
Verdi’s  life,  a  third-period  style  is  un- 
doul)tedly  presented  to  us.  “  Aida” 
(1871),  “  Otello”  (1887),  and  “  Fal- 
staff”  (1891)  are  a  startling  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  advance  upon  any  other  of  Ver- 
di’s  operas.  These  are  the  woiks  which 
will  keep  Italian  Opera  alive,  if  that 
effete  institution  can  be  preserved  by 
mortal  means.  In  these  compositions 
Verdi  has  aroused  himself  to  an  alto¬ 
gether  new  sense  of  what  his  country’s 
Opera  should  be,  and  what  he  could 
make  it.  So  far  in  effect.  Familiar¬ 
ized  as  the  public  had  been  with 
“  Tannhauser”  and  “  Lohengrin,”  it 
expected  a  more  logical  and  dramatic 
consistency  than  of  yore — any  new  Ital¬ 
ian  opera  required  merit  as  a  drama, 
and  needed  to  be  something  more  than 
a  series  of  pretty  tunes.  “  Aida”  was 
the  full  enunciation  of  Verdi’s  now 
principles.  Thus  in  it  he  discarded 
many  orthodox  processes — such  as  the 
splitting  up  of  the  acts  into  recitatives, 
airs,  dios,  etc. — substituting  declama¬ 
tion,  which  meant  a  gain  in  dramatic 
action  and  continuity.  The  old-estab¬ 
lished  forms — the  aria  d' enlre,  the 
cabnletfa,  and  canzonetta — we  find  dis¬ 
carded  for  less  continuous  melody — 
piecemeal  tunes,  w'hich  give  quite  a 
different  aspect  to  the  work.  The  in¬ 
terest  in  the  declamatory  music  is  con¬ 
siderably  increased,  and  all  is  so  weld¬ 
ed  together  that  a  very  satisfactory 
dramatic  whole  is  the  result.  The  or¬ 
chestration  was,  we  will  admit,  seeming¬ 
ly  new  for  Verdi,  partaking  of  th^e 
Meyerbeer  character  rather  than  the 
Wagner.  There  was  much  picture¬ 
painting.  The  evident  intent  of  Verdi 
m  ”  Aida”  was  to  paint  instrumentally, 
to  illustrate  the  text  orchestrally,  and 
to  impart  not  only  geographical  but 
personal  local  color.  This  was  essen¬ 
tially  Wagnerian  ;  hence  much  of  the 
outcry  that  followed,  although  it  must 


be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  in¬ 
strumental  characteristics  attributed  to 
Verdi’s  later  years  were  present  from 
the  outset  of  his  career— they  being 
then  abused,  as  a  reference  to  the  early 
”  Athenaeum”  criticisms  will  abundant¬ 
ly  testify.  The  orchestra  in  ‘‘  Alda” 
is  a  much  more  important  factor  than 
in  any  of  Verdi’s  previous  operas,  and 
to  emphasize  his  effect  the  composer 
did  not  hesitate  to  use  genuine  Egyp¬ 
tian  trumpets,  Persian  songs,  and  Ori¬ 
ental  scales.  It  was  this  heavy  scor¬ 
ing,  in  the  brass  particularly,  which, 
as  a  critic  put  it,  “  would  exact 
double  the  number  and  twice  the  tone 
of  the  strings  at  Covent  Garden  to 
counterbalance  the  blatant  effects,” 
that  probably  led  to  the  allegation  that 
Verdi  had  turned  W'agnerite.  lint — 
and  it  must  be  emphasized — this  charge 
was  laid  to  Verdi  as  early  as  1840.  The 
sum  and  substance  of  the  matter,  how¬ 
ever,  is,  that  since  writing  “  I)on 
Carlos,”  “  Les  V^pres  Siciliennes,” 
and  ”  La  Forza  del  Destino  ’  (this  lat¬ 
ter  for  St.  Petersburg,  1802),  V’erdi 
had  in  due  time  become  moie  contem¬ 
plative.  This,  however,  was  not  owing 
so  much  to  Wagner’s  as  to  Meyerbeer’s 
and  Weber’s  influence  and  model,  and 
above  all — success.  The  gorgeous  oper¬ 
atic  displays  by  Meyerbeer  particularly 
had  smitten  Verdi,  as  they  had  every 
one  else. 

“  Otello”  was  yet  a  further  declara¬ 
tion.  When  first  heard  in  London  in 
1889,  musical  minds  immediately  jrer- 
ceived  not  only  a  remarkable  work  for 
a  composer  who  had  far  exceeded  the 
Psalmist’s  limit  of  years,  but  also  an 
opera  which  fully  confirmed  the  tactics 
adopted  in  “Aida.”  Another  opera 
had  brought  forth  another  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  composer’s  remarkable 
dramatic  powers— ever  developing  in 
each  successive  opera.  “  Otello”  was 
undoubtedly  fully  worthy  to  rank  with 
‘‘  Alda  and  several  subsequent  per¬ 
formances — notably  the  recent  (Octo¬ 
ber,  1894)  introduction  of  the  work  to 
the  Parisians,  when  the  veteran  com¬ 
poser  himself  conducted — have  proved 
this. 

”  Otello”  possesses  less  inspiration 
and  glowing  picturesqueness,  but  in 
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its  dramatic  flow  it  is,  perhaps,  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  beautiful  “  A'ida.  ”  As  a  sec- 
oud  exposition  of  Verdi’s  new  concep¬ 
tions  respecting  Italian  national  Opera, 
it  contains  much  declamation,  and  con¬ 
sequently  there  is  less  of  that  purposely 
lavish  and  luxuriant  melody  for  which 
Verdi,  among  all  his  contemporaries, 
stands  most  famous.  Of  so  called  Wag¬ 
nerian  influence  there  is  little  or  none. 
'I’he  leit  motif— ov  guiding-theme  to 
label  personages,  situations,  and  ideas 
— and  other  fads  of  the  Bayreuth  mas¬ 
ter  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
“  Otello”  is  simply  a  thorougaly  “  up- 
to-date”  Italian  opera— a  species  of 
lyric  drama  by  a  great  master  who  had 
seen  musical  changes  going  on  about 
him,  and  had  not  disregarded  them.  It 
was  natural  that  the  Wagner  cry  should 
reach  Verdi’s  ears  :  it  was  right  that 
the  Italian  master  should  give  the 
world  a  taste  of  how  far  the  new  “  gos¬ 
pel”  had  impressed  him.  Keeping 
himself  abreast  of  the  times,  Verdi  saw 
a  deeper  and  broader  meaning  slowly 
overcoming  the  lyric  drama  ;  and,  re¬ 
serving  to  himself  the  right  to  speak  as 
he  perceived,  he  published  ”  Aida.” 
This  same  language  he  has  again  laid 
down  in  ”  Otello”— a  splendid  exam¬ 
ple  of  modern  Italian  art.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  ‘‘  Falstaff,”  which,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  must  be  regarded  as  the 
”  swan’s  song”  of  this  illustrious,  con¬ 
summate.  operatic  genius.  It  com¬ 
pletes  a  triad  of  masterpieces  which 
ought  to  suggest  new  life  to  the  Italian 
lyric  stage — if  so  be  the  decrees  of 
Fashion,  and  not  a  dearth  of  operatic 
talent  and  novelty,  have  not  already 
administered  the  death-blow  to  that 
relic  of  the  “  good  old  times.” 

It  is  premature,  but  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult,  to  deliberate  upon  Verdi’s  proba¬ 
ble  place  and  influence  in  music.  He 
is  indisputably  the  greatest  operatic 
composer  Italy  has  ever  had,  or  is  like¬ 
ly  to  have— one  who  has  brought  the 
national  art  of  his  country  to  a  pitch 
of  perfection  far  surpassing  anything 
accomplished  by  Rossini,  Donizetti, 
Bellini,  or  others.  It  is  really  a  great 
artistic  life,  and  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
structive  too  in  music,  because  it  is  a 
strong  reflex  of  the  musical  change, 
progressive  but  most  emphatic,  that 
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has  passed  over  England  and  Europe 
during  the  past  fifty  years.  What 
Verdi  said  at  first  he  always  said  :  it 
was  only  the  way  of  expressing  it  that 
altered.  There  is  a  more  refined  ex¬ 
pression  in  “  Alda”  than  in  “  II  'Frova- 
tore,”  while  the  latter  is  less  demon¬ 
strative  than  •*  Nabucco”  or  “  I  Lom¬ 
bardi  but  the  message  is  much  the 
same.  The  higher  language  of  Verdi’s 
latest  operas  would  have  been  unintel¬ 
ligible  to  the  public  who  devoured  his 
early  works,  so  great  has  been  the 
change  in  the  direction  of  refinement, 
musical  feeling,  and  learning,  llis 
labors,  exemplified  in  such  dramatic 
music  masterpieces  as  ”  Aida,”  “  Otel¬ 
lo,”  and  ”  Falstalf,”  prove  incontest¬ 
ably  that  perfected  Italian  Opera,  of  j 
such  workmanship  as  these  operas,  I 
crowning  the  later  years  of  their  com-  { 
poser’s  life,  can  be,  and  is,  a  more  ra¬ 
tional  art  production  than  either  the 
most  advanced,  or  least  extravagant,  of 
the  operatic  models  championed  by 
Wagner  or  any  other  reformer  of  the 
lyric  drama.  Seldom,  if  ever,  is  to  be 
found  in  dramatic  music  such  truth 
and  power  of  feeling  expressed  in  a 
clearer  or  simpler  way.  Verdi  has  had 
a  young  Italian  school  of  imitators— 
Boito,  Cortesi,  Ponchielli,  Marchetti, 
Faccio,  Pedrotti,  Pinsuti,  Mascagni, 
and  others.  Verdi  is  declared  to  have 
said,  “  I  can  die  in  peace  now  that 
Mascagni  has  produced  his  opera.” 

For  our  part,  however,  we  remain 
dubious.  Can  it  be  urged  that  these 
composers  can,  or  will,  take  up  Opera 
as  left  by  Verdi  ?  Is  Italy  training  a 
school  of  young  composers  capable  of 
carrying  on  Verdi’s  work?  The  an¬ 
swer  cannot  be  given  in  the  affirmative. 

But  the  issue  of  the  whole  matter  turns 
upon  quite  another  pivot.  Verdi’s 
labors,  achievements,  and  successes  are 
unquestioned  ;  but  it  is  the  point  of 
the  vitality  of  the  institution— the 
opera-house  itself — that  forms  the 
doubtful  future.  Fifty  years  ago  this 
luxurious  appendage  of  fashionable, 
and  not  always  well-behaved,  society 
was  a  necessity.  Then  there  was  no 
club-land,  and  the  place  for  meeting 
everybody  who  was  anybody  was  the 
opera-house.  The  ”  omnibus”  box  was 
crowded  with  ”  blood”  which  came  not 
to  hear  the  opera,  but  to  meet  and  gossip. 
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l8  it  so  now  ?  Then  the  opera-house  was 
the  resort  and  rendezvous  of  the  Uite 
of  rank  and  fashion,  when  an  enter¬ 
prising  impresario  was  justified  in  bur¬ 
dening  himself  with  the  unenviable 
task  of  steering  so  difficult  a  craft,  as¬ 
sisted  as  he  was  by  willing  subscribers, 
most  of  whom  could  be  depended  upon, 
and  who  paid  ample  subscriptions  be¬ 
forehand.  Now  all  is  changed.  So¬ 
ciety  to-day  uses  the  opera-house  just 
us  it  thinks  fit,  and  people  attend  it 
when  they  are  so  disposed,  leaving  the 
burden  of  “  ways  and  means”  upon  the 
manager  bold  enough  to  embark  on  the 
uncertain  enterprise.  The  inarch  of 
time  has  altered  Opera,  as  it  has  al¬ 
tered  everything  else.  The  three-vol¬ 
ume  novel  is  a  thing  of  the  past ;  the 
principles  of  Christianity  are  being 
more  and  more  preached  and  practised 
outside  the  churches  built  for  the  ex¬ 
position  of  such  principles  ;  and  among 
other  great  changes,  Opera  as  an  insti¬ 
tution  and  a  social  want  is  fast  declin¬ 
ing  in  England  and  elsewhere.  When 
our  gracious  Queen  was  young,  an  able 
critic,  lamenting  the  condition  of  Opera 
ill  general,  and  welcoming  Verdi  to 
England,  wrote  : — 

“  A  better  state  of  things  is,  however,  we 
truHt,  approaching.  The  appearance  ot  a 
composer  of  so  unch  originality  of  genius  as 
Yenii  heralds,  it  may  be  hoped,  that  of  a  new 
and  more  ambitions  school,  whose  masters 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  tickling  the  ear  and 
pleasing  the  fancy,  but  will  seek  for  the  more 
permanent  and  legitimate  sources  of  effect.”  * 

Nowadays  the  public  care  little  or 
nothing  for  the  Opera  compared  with 
the  old  times  feelings.  They  are  in- 
ditlerent  as  to  whether  it  stands  or 
fulls.  It  is  not  thought  worth  while 
to  abuse  or  blame  a  composer  with  the 
warmth  that  Verdi  was  praised  or 
blamed  long  after  he  came  here. 
There  are  no  choreographic  triumphs 
now.  Such  ballets  as  ‘‘  Giselle”  and 
”  Diane,”  with  such  stars  of  the  ballet 
as  Taglioni,  Grisi,  and  Cerito,  have 
disappeared  forever,  A  vast  change 
his  come  over  operatic  matters  for  the 
worse,  and  now  that  the  legitimate 
drama  is  established,  and  the  ‘‘  Vari¬ 
ety”  eniertainmentt  has  ”  caught  on,” 
the  continued  decline  of  Italian  Opera 


*  The  Illustrated  London  News,  July  5, 
1845. 


may  be  as  reasonably  as  surely  expect¬ 
ed,  despite  Verdi  or  any  other  com¬ 
poser. 

But  of  Verdi  apart  from  this  unhap¬ 
py  prospect?  Already  his  early  woiks 
ate  getting  out  of  date,  and  declining 
in  popularity — only,  however,  because 
the  masses  cannot  get  into  the  opera- 
house.  Rarely,  if  ever,  is  one  of  his 
early-period  works  given  here  now  ; 
while  of  his  second-period  operas 
‘‘  Rigolctto” — Verdi’s  favorite  score — 
alone  seems  to  hold  ground.  The 
‘‘  Trovatore,”  the  music  of  which  has 
traversed  every  known  region  of  the 
globe,  and  would  do  so  again  but  for 
the  music  hull  attractions,  is  already 
relegated  to  the  retired  list,  and  re¬ 
sponsible  critics  describe  “  La  Travi- 
ata”  as  ”  that  sickly  oper; ,”  never 
omitting  to  note  the  falling  off  in  the 
attendances  when  that  and  other  pure¬ 
ly  Italian  school  operas  are  given.  Oc¬ 
casionally,  however,  they  serve  a  pur¬ 
pose,  and  are  brought  out ;  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  when  the  late  Mr.  Mapleson 
gave  the  ‘‘  Traviata”  at  Her  Majesty’s 
in  the  1887  season,  with  Madame  Paiti 
in  the  title  and  trebled  the  prices  ! 
It  is  safe  to  predict  that  Verdi’s  first, 
second,  and  transitional  period  o]>eras 
will  all  eventually  go.  His  third-period 
works  are  ‘‘ Otello,”  “Aida,”  and 
‘‘  Falstaff” — his  masterpieces.  They 
are  the  greatest  and  grandest  speci¬ 
mens  ever  contributed  to  the  Dalian 
Opera  repertoire.  In  them  Verdi  has 
reached  the  perfection  of  his  art,  and 
has  brought  the  musical  drama  to  a 
point  which  cannot  consistently  be 
passed.  It  is  doubtful  whether  another 
composer  will  ever  be  found  to  extend 
Italian  Opera  as  left  by  Verdi  in  these 
matured-period  works  —  compositions 
which,  everything  considered,  are 
more  satisfactory  and  more  permanent, 
because  more  reasonable,  than  any  musi¬ 
cal  drama  that  has  emanated  from  the 
German  school.  Verdi  will  be  long 
remembered  for  the  extravagant  ear¬ 
taking  melodies  of  the  early  operas, 
which  have  amply  justified  their  exist¬ 
ence  ;  but  he  will  live  only  by  his  third- 
period  operas  and  his  Requiem  Mass. 
These  compositions  must  always  fur¬ 
nish  a  glorious  summit  to  Verdi's  pin¬ 
nacle  of  musical  fame.  Viva  Verdi  I 
— Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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BY  A  BIOLOGIST. 


Louis  Pasteur’s  career  is  a  con¬ 
spicuous  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  national  system  of  education  in¬ 
stituted  by  Napoleon  the  Great.  With 
its  centre  at  the  ^cole  Normal,  its  in¬ 
fluence  reaches  to  the  remotest  vil¬ 
lages,  and  thus  from  every  rank  of  so¬ 
ciety  those  able  to  advance  science  and 
learning  are  selected.  Pasteur  was  a 
peasant,  the  son  of  a  tanner,  lie  was 
educated  at  the  communal  school  at 
Arbois,  advanced  thence  to  the  col¬ 
lege  at  Be8an9on,  and  from  Besanyon 
passed  on  to  the  £cole  Normal.  His 
special  aptitude  was  for  chemistry,  and 
when,  in  1847,  he  took  his  doctor’s 
degree,  he  was  the  favorite  pupil  of 
Dumas.  From  Paris  he  was  sent  to 
Strasburg  as  piofessor  of  physics ; 
then,  after  a  promotion  to  Lille,  he 
was  reabsorbed  by  Paris,  first  at  the 
£cole  Normal,  in  1867  as  professor  at 
the  Sorbonne,  more  recently  as  direct¬ 
or  of  the  institute  founded  in  his  own 
name.  Educated  by  tbe  State,  en¬ 
dowed  by  the  State,  and  honored  by 
the  State,  in  return  he  conferred  upon 
it  not  only  immediate  practical  advan¬ 
tages,  but  made  it  the  centre  of  a  new 
science  the  prospects  of  which  are 
illimitable.  He  was  born  a  peasant, 
and,  through  all  the  distractions  his 
genius  brought  him,  remained  dis¬ 
posed  to  the  liomely  virtues.  He  was 
a  good  husband,  a  devoted  father.  A 
devout  Catholic,  he  witnessed  against 
the  Positivism  of  his  predecessor  when 
he  succeeded  to  Littie’s  fauteuil  at 
the  Academy,  and  when  he  found  him¬ 
self  stricken  to  death,  ho  sent  for  his 
confessor  and  received  the  last  sacra¬ 
ments  of  the  Church.  He  was  a  sturdy 
patriot,  too.  When  the  German  shells 
fell  on  the  museums  of  Paris,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  University  of  Bonn  his 
diploma  of  Corresponding  Member, 
and  in  the  spring  of  this  year  declined 
to  accept  the  Prussian  Order  Pour  la 
Merite.  He  loved  his  friends,  hated 
his  enemies,  and  pursued  his  investi¬ 
gations  with  the  concentrated  devotion 
that  Jacques  Bonhomme  bestows  on 
his  ancestral  acre.  And  this  homely, 


rotund  man  is,  with  Darwin  and  Men- 
delejeff,  one  of  the  heroes  that  this 
century  has  given  the  ages. 

Pasteur  was  originally  a  chemist,  and 
the  first  investigation  he  undertook 
was  into  the  nature  of  certain  mysteri¬ 
ous  anomalies  in  organic  acids,  lie 
discovered  that  these  organic  bodies 
occurred  in  two  complementary,  asym¬ 
metrical  forms,  and  he  correlated  vviih 
this  the  direction  of  their  rotatory  in¬ 
fluence  upon  rays  of  light  parsed 
through  them.  These  investigations 
made  him  famous  through  Europe, 
and  had  a  remarkable  influence  upon 
the  course  of  modern  chemistry.  Their 
direct  result  was  the  synthesis  of  many 
chemical  substances  which  were  till 
then  believed  to  be  produced  only  by 
living  bodies.  Indirectly,  however, 
they  led  Pasteur  to  the  wonderful 
series  of  discoveries  with  which  his 
name  is  more  particularly  associated. 
Combining  the  use  of  the  microscope 
and  of  elaborate  chemical  methods,  he 
proceeded  with  the  investigation  of 
organic  liquids.  Dumas  had  already 
pointed  out  that  there  was  a  stiong 
resemblance  between  the  phenomena 
of  fermentation  and  the  ordinary  acts 
of  organic  life.  Fermentations  “  take 
possession  of  complex  organic  sub¬ 
stances,  and  unmake  them  suddenly 
or  by  degrees,  restoring  them  to  the 
organic  state.  The  ferment  appears 
to  be  an  organized  being.”  Pasteur 
transformed  this  vague  speculation 
into  ascertained  fact,  firmly  based 
upon  observations  that  could  be  re¬ 
peated  indefinitely.  He  showed  that 
there  were  specific  organisms,  micro¬ 
scopic  beings  such  as  bacteria  and 
moulds,  that  were  the  true  agents  in 
all  fermentation,  and  that  each  fer¬ 
mentation  had  its  particular  organism. 
The  organism  that  produced  alcohol 
in  fermenting  sugar  was  a  distinct 
creature  with  characters  as  certain  as 
the  character  of  a  cow,  or  of  a  cab¬ 
bage.  Another  distinct  organism 
turned  milk  sour,  while  another  pro¬ 
duced  vinegar  from  wine.  The  fer¬ 
mentations  would  not  take  place  if  the 
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organism  that  caused  them  were  ex¬ 
cluded,  nor  would  it  occur  unless  the 
conditions  suitable  to  the  activity  of 
the  organism  were  provided.  He 
showed  that  putrefaction,  too,  was 
caused  by  specidc  organisms,  under 
I  specific  conditions. 

*  These  results  led  him  into  a  famous 
controversy  with  Pouchet  upon  spon¬ 
taneous  generation.  It  was  asserted 
that  although  putrefaction  and  fer¬ 
mentation  might  be  due  to  organisms, 
that  these  organisms  appeared  spon- 
**  taneously  in  the  organic  fluids.  Pas¬ 
teur  was  able  to  refute  this  completely, 
and  to  prove  that  just  as  tares  do  not 
grow  in  a  field  unless  the  seed  of  tares 
has  reached  the  ground,  so  putrefac¬ 
tion  or  fermentation  do  not  occur  un¬ 
less  the  organisms  that  cause  them 
have  reached  the  liquid.  The  argu¬ 
ments  Pasteur  used  against  spontaneous 
generation  in  fermentation  and  putre¬ 
faction  were  at  once  extended  to  the 
similar  phenomena  of  septicaemia  and 
purulent  infection  which  were  the 
scourge  of  surgery.  It  was  Lister’s 
invention  of  the  antiseptic  treatment 
of  surgical  cases  that  saved  innumer¬ 
able  lives  and  made  the  marvels  of 
modern  surgery  possible  ;  but  Lister’s 
invention  was  merely  the  logical  con¬ 
sequence  of  Pasteur’s  discoveries.  An¬ 
tiseptic  and  aseptic  surgery  are  simply 
Pasteur’s  arguments  against  spontane- 
I  ous  generation  put  into  practice. 

I  If  putrefaction  and  fermentation  are 
caused  by  organic  germs,  why  not  the 
infectious  diseases?  Pasteur  made 
the  inference  and,  embarking  upon 
the  study  of  such  diseases,  laid  the 
foundation  of  bacteriology.  The  first 
practical  result  of  the  new  science  was 
his  discovery  of  the  organism  that,  by 
causing  silk-worm  disease,  was  destroy¬ 
ing  a  great  industry.  Pasteur  describ¬ 
ed  the  life-history  of  the  creature,  and 
showed  how  the  disease  might  be  sup¬ 
pressed  by  propagating  the  worms  only 
from  healthy  eggs,  and  by  excluding 
the  living  germs  of  the  disease.  He 
worked  at  many  other  diseases,  but, 
leaving  descriptive  bacteriology  to 
others,  he  rapidly  passed  on  to  invent 
I  a  new  and  even  more  wonderful  meth- 
j  od  of  dealing  with  disease. 

I  As  a  matter  of  empirical  observation 
i  it  had  long  been  known  that  animals 
I  New  SxBin. — VoL.  LXII .  No.  6. 


or  men  who  had  suffered  from  a  dis¬ 
ease  were  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
immune  to  further  attacks.  Pasteur 
proceeded  to  investigate  the  nature  of 
immunity.  In  the  case  of  small-pox 
Jenner  had  shown  that  inoculation 
with  a'siinilar  disease,  or  with  the 
same  disease  attenuated  by  transmis¬ 
sion  through  another  animal,  con¬ 
ferred  a  temporary  immunity.  Pasteur 
conducted  an  elaborate  series  of  experi¬ 
mental  investigations  into  the  attenu¬ 
ation  of  the  virus  and  showed  conclu¬ 
sively  in  the  case  of  anthrax  that  a 
variety  of  anthrax  bacillus  could  be 
produced  which  was  able  to  render  an 
animal  immune  against  the  unculti¬ 
vated  bacillus  and  yet  caused  only  the 
slightest  affection  of  the  animal.  The 
success  of  his  method  in  combating 
the  ravages  of  anthrax  in  France  is  a 
matter  of  history.  As  every  one 
knows,  he  attempted  to  treat  hydro¬ 
phobia  on  the  same  lines.  The  exact 
measure  of  his  success  need- not  be  dis¬ 
cussed  here.  He  pursued  his  inquiry 
in  a  calm  and  scientific  spirit,  heedless 
alike  of  the  exaggerations  of  his  friends, 
and  of  the  calumnies  of  his  critics. 
From  these  later  investigations  there 
came  the  newest  conception  of  disease 
and  of  immunity,  a  conception  partly 
expressed  by  him  in  conversation,  and 
made  clear  by  his  own  pupils  and  by 
those  whom  his  work  inspired  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Germany.  It  is  not  the  germ 
itself  that  is  the  dangerous  factor  in 
disease  ;  it  is  a  poisonous  substance 
manufactured  by  the  germ  from  the 
tissues  of  its  host.  So  also  in  immu¬ 
nity,  it  is  not  the  germ  but  an  antidote 
to  the  poison,  similarly  called  into  ex¬ 
istence  from  the  reactions  between  the 
germ,  or  the  poison  caused  by  it,  and 
the  tissues  of  the  host.  The  battle  is . 
still  raging  round  the  clinical  side  of 
these  toxins  and  antitoxins  ;  the  air  is 
full  of  erroneous  theory  and  of  sus¬ 
picions  of  charlatanism.  But  as  a 
biological  idea  it  is  without  question 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  advances 
in  a  century  filled  with  stupendous  ad¬ 
vances.  Its  clinical  future  lies  in  the 
generous  lap  of  the  gods.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  many  heads  have  been 
turned  by  the  possibilities  it  reveals. 
As  a  last  word  spoken  over  the  grave 
of  Pasteur  we  may  say  ;  He  was  driven 
61 
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forward  from  each  link  in  the  chain  discoveries  made  by  others,  a  series  al- 
of  his  marvellous  discoveries  by  an  im  ready  prodigious,  apparently  unend- 
perative  logical  genius  ;  and  from  each  ing. — Saturday  Review. 
successive  link  there  hangs  a  series  of 
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BY  DR.  EDWARD  BERDOE. 


A  THOUGHTFUL  physician  in  want  of 
a  new  sensation  should  pay  a  visit  to 
Lourdes  ;  it  will  afford  him  more  food 
for  reflection  than  a  dozen  courses  of 
clinical  lectures  or  a  series  of  visits  to 
the  wards  of  all  the  great  hospitals  of 
Palis,  Loudon,  or  Vienna.  He  will, 
among  many  other  useful  things,  in¬ 
fallibly  learn  how  little  he  knows,  after 
all,  about  those  patients  whose  poises 
he  feels,  whose  temperatures  he  takes, 
and  whose  tongues  he  inspects  in  his 
daily  work.  He  will  discover,  as  he 
may  long  ago  have  suspected,  that  a 
man,  and  still  more  a  woman,  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  physiologist 
has  told  him  ;  and  that  the  psvcholo- 
gist  has  but  lifted  a  corner  of  the  veil 
which  shrouds  the  mystery  of  the  hu¬ 
man  organization.  If  he  be  so  vain  or 
ignorant  as  to  imagine  that  he  can  ex- 
lain  the  processes  by  which  his  cures 
ave  been  wrought  or  his  failures  re¬ 
buked  his  skill,  a  visit  to  Lourdes  will 
do  more  to  teach  him  the  true  value 
of  even  the  highest  medical  knowledge 
than  he  will  learn  from  books  or  ob¬ 
servation  at  home.  Says  M.  Zola  in 
his  Lourdes,  which  all  the  world  has 
read  lately  :  “  Certes,  il  est  des  mala¬ 
dies  que  I’on  connait  admirablement, 
jusque  dans  les  plus  petites  phases  de 
leur  evolution  ;  il  est  des  remedes  dont 
on  a  etudie  les  effets  avec  le  soin  le 
plus  scrupuleux  ;  inais  ce  qu’on  ne  salt 
pas,  ce  qu’on  ne  pent  savoir,  e’est  la 
relation  du  rembde  au  malade,  car  au- 
tant  de  malades,  autant  de  cas,  et 
chaque  fois  I’experience  recommence.” 

Moved  by  curiosity  which  impelled 
me  to  see  who  are  the  patients  and 
what  their  diseases  cured  at  the  world- 
famous  Grotto  near  the  Pyrenean  town 
where  Bernadette  Soubnons  saw  the 
heavenly  vision,  I  found  myself  at 
Lourdes  in  the  month  of  August  last 


year  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  the 
Assumption.  Endeavoring  to  preserve 
an  attitude  of  reverent  scepticism,  and 
bearing  in  mind  that  there  never  was  a 
period  in  the  history  of  the  healing 
art  when  medicine  was  dissociated  from 
miracles,  I  mingled  with  the  thousands 
of  pilgrims  who  sought  the  virtues  of 
the  sacred  fountain  at  the  rock  of  Masa- 
bielle.  It  is  difficult  to  remain  strictly 
philosophical,  impossible  to  be  coarsely 
sceptical  in  that  strange  assembly. 
Hard  indeed  would  be  the  heart  of  any 
medical  man  which  could  remain  un¬ 
moved  by  the  sights  which  met  my  eyes 
that  day.  At  no  other  spot  in  the 
wide  world  could  the  faculty  behold  at 
a  glance  so  many  of  its  failures.  A 
cemetery  could  hardly  rebuke  our  art 
so  sternly.  How  many  of  that  crowd 
of  invalids  had,  like  the  woman  in  the 
Gospel,  “  suffered  many  things  of 
many  physicians,  and  had  spent  all 
that  they  had  and  were  nothing  bet¬ 
tered,  but  rather  grew  worse”  ? 

Out  of  the  thousands  of  pilgrims,  1 
could  detect  but  few  who  were  evi¬ 
dently  of  the  poorest  class  :  for  the 
most  part  they  were  evidently  of  the 
upper  middle  classes,  or  at  least  well 
to  do.  What  an  army  of  incurables! 
At  what  terrible  cost  of  suffering  and 
inconvenience  had  they  reached  that 
place  :  those  consumptives  in  the  lust 
stage  of  the  malady  ;  those  paralytics, 
the  subjects  of  spinal  disease ;  the 
wretchea  victims  of  rheumatic  ar¬ 
thritis  ;  the  cases  of  lupus,  with  face 
and  eyes  devoured  by  the  malady  which 
strikes  terror  into  the  beholders.  There 
were  children  too,  mere  bundles  of 
skin  and  bone,  idiots  and  epileptics, 
halt,  lame,  and  blind,  whose  last  hope 
was  in  the  Virgin  of  Lourdes. 

Surely  so  much  misery  had  at  no 
other  place  been  focussed  in  so  small  a 
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space.  The  beauty  of  the  landscape, 
“  where  every  prospect  pleases,  and 
only  man  is” — wretched,  seemed  to 
mock  at  a  faith  which  builds  “  fanes 
of  fruitless  prayer,”  a  prajer  which  at 
the  highest  computation  is  apparently 
unanswered  in  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

No  one  who  has  not  visited  Lourdes 
can  have  any  idea  what  the  sincerest 
prayer  and  the  highest  devotion  are. 
No  church  in  its  most  solemn  acts  of 
worship  can  compare  with  the  Grotto 
of  Masabielle  for  evoking  the  spirit  of 
worship  and  invocation,  possibly  be¬ 
cause  bodily  suffering  touches  us  more 
closely  than  anything  else.  The  sup¬ 
pliants  at  the  Grotto  kneel  for  hours 
with  arms  outstretched,  wrapt  in  de¬ 
votion,  and  often  in  ecstasy,  regard¬ 
less,  or  rather  unconscious,  of  the  by¬ 
standers,  who  have  visited  the  place 
from  curiosity.  But  an  air  of  deepest 
reverence  envelops  the  multitude. 
Miracles  have  happened  there  j  may, 
and  surely  will,  happen  again. 

This  earnestness  on  the  part  of  the 
worshippers,  if  it  do  not  take  heaven 
by  storm,  exalts  the  whole  organism 
and  serves  of  itself  to  explain  much  of 
the  thaumaturgy.  Is  it,  after  all,  so 
very  different  from  the  wonders 
wrought  in  the  temples  of  old  ?  Mira¬ 
cles  have  always  supplemented  scien¬ 
tific  medicine,  and  doubtless  always 
will  do  so. 

The  temples  of  JBsculapius  in  an¬ 
cient  Greece  were  visited  by  the  sick 
precisely  as  Lourdes  and  St.  Winifred’s 
Well  are  visited  now,  and  with  as  much 
benefit  apparently.  After  prayer  to 
tbe  god,  ablutions  and  sacrifices,  the 
patient  was  put  to  sleep  on  the  skin  of 
the  animal  offered  at  the  altar,  or  at 


cure  was  carved  on  the  temple  walls 
exactly  as  is  done  to-day  at  Lourdes. 
The  following  are  translations  of  some 
of  these  tablets  suspended  in  the  tem¬ 
ples  as  given  in  Hieron  Mercurialis. 

Some  days  back,  a  certain  Cains,  who  was 
blind,  learned  from  an  oracle  that  he  should 
repair  to  the  temple,  put  up  his  fervent 
prayers,  cross  the  sanctuary  from  right  to  left, 
place  his  five  fingers  on  the  altar,  then  raise 
his  head  and  cover  his  eyes.  He  obeyed,  and 
instantly  his  sight  was  restored,  amid  the 
loud  acclamations  of  the  multitude.  These 
signs  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  gods  were 
shown  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus. 

A  blind  soldier,  named  Valerius  Apes,  hav¬ 
ing  consulted  the  oracle,  was  informed  that 
he  should  mix  tbe  blood  of  a  white  cock  with 
honey,  to  make  up  an  ointment  to  be  applied 
to  his  eyes  for  three  consecutive  days.  He 
received  his  sight  and  returned  public  thanks 
to  the  gods. 

Julian  appeared  lost  beyond  all  hope,  from 
a  spitting  of  blood.  The  gods  ordered  him  to 
take  from  the  altar  some  seeds  of  the  pine, 
and  to  mix  them  with  honey,  of  which  mix¬ 
ture  he  was  to  eat  for  three  days.  He  was 
saved,  and  came  to  thank  the  gods  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  people. 

I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these 
tablets  were  put  up  with  as  good  reason 
and  in  the  same  spirit  as  those  of 
Lourdes.  Faith  was  the  si?ie  qua  non 
in  Greece  as  in  the  Pyrenees.  Every¬ 
thing  connected  with  the  temple  and 
its  ceremonies  was  calculated  to  excite 
religious  awe,  and  to  stimulate  faith. 
The  patient  underwent  purifications, 
fasting,  massage,  and  fomentations, 
just  as  now  he  goes  to  confession  and 
communion,  and  bathes  in  the  piscina. 

The  Greek  invalid  was  well  primed 
with  the  stories  of  the  marvellous  cures 
which  had  taken  place  at  the  sacred 
fane ;  he  began  to  feel  the  blessed 
stimulus  of  hope.  He  offered  sacrifices 


the  foot  of  the  statue  of  the  divinity, 
while  the  priests  performed  their  sa¬ 
cred  rites.  In  his  sleep  he  would 
often  have  pointed  out  to  him  in  a 
dream  what  he  ought  to  do  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  his  health.  The  appropriate 
remedy  would  be  sometimes  suggested, 
but  more  commonly  rules  of  conduct 
and  diet  would  suffice.  When  the 
cure  took  place,  which  very  frequently 
happened  by  suggestion,  as  in  modern 
hypnotism,  and  by  the  stimulus  to  the 
nervous  system  consequent  upon  the 
pilgrimage  and  the  hope  excited  in  the 
patient,  a  record  of  the  case  and  the 


and  prayers  that  in  the  incubatory 
sleep  the  remedies  for  his  ailment 
mignt  be  revealed.  If  all  failed  it  was 
set  down  to  the  want  of  faith  on  the 
patient’s  part,  not  to  any  defect  on 
the  part  of  the  divinity  or  the  priests. 

Miracles  of  healing  took  place,  if 
history  may  be  credited,  in  Egypt, 
Babylonia,  and  Chaldsea ;  anthropol¬ 
ogists  tell  ns  that  they  happen  with 
savages.  As  Christianity  has  no  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  faith-healing,  we  may  imagine 
what  it  is  which  underlies  all  these 
phenomena.  To  set  them  aside  as 
silly  talk  and  priestly  frauds  is  to  be- 
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tray  the  non-scientific  mind  :  so  uni¬ 
versal  a  thaumaturgy  implies  a  basis 
of  fact  which  we  must  not  despise. 
Professor  Charcot  has  lent  the  great 
weight  of  his  authority  to  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  faith-cure  is  “  an  ideal 
method,  since  it  often  attains  its  end 
when  all  other  means  have  failed.”  It 
is  entirely  of  a  scientific  order,  though 
its  domain  is  limited  ;  to  produce  its 
effects  it  must  be  applied  to  those  cases 
which  demand  for  their  cure  no  inter¬ 
vention  beyond  the  power  which  the 
mind  has  over  the  body.  Purely  dy¬ 
namic  diseases  are  cured  by  this  means, 
but  not  organic  maladies.  Ulcers  and 
tumors  may  be  caused  to  disappear  if 
such  lesions  be  of  the  same  nature  as 
paralysis  and  other  disorders  of  motion 
and  sensation  which  are  commonly 
considered  to  be  the  sole  field  for  the 
infiuence  of  the  faith  cure. 

M.  Littre,  in  his  Fragment  de  Mede- 
cine  RHrospective,  describes  seven 
“  miracles”  which  took  place  in  France 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  at 
the  tomb  of  8t.  Louis,  lie  states  the 
simple  facts  as  given  in  the  chronicles 
of  the  period,  and  endeavors  to  give  a 
pathological  interpretation  of  them. 
He  notices  in  the  first  place  that  at  the 
moment  of  cure  the  patient  felt  a  sharp 
pain  :  the  part  affected  seemed  to  be 
stretched  or  touched,  and  sometimes  a 
sort  of  cracking  sensation  in  the  bone 
was  experienced  ;  then  movements  be¬ 
came  possible,  although  the  lengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  limb  and  the  possibility  of 
moving  it  freely  were  not  experienced 
immediately.  The  cure  was  not  so 
sudden  ;  a  period  of  weakness,  long  or 
short,  always  followed  the  miracle,  and 
the  part  only  gradually  regained  its 
use.  The  cracking  of  the  bone  is  just 
what  the  surgeon  finds  when  he  moves 
a  joint  which  has  become  fixed  by  dis¬ 
use  ;  without  breaking  down  these  ad¬ 
hesions,  he  can  do  nothing  to  restore 
the  articulation. 

In  cases  of  rheumatic  paralysis  a  sim¬ 
ilar  state  of  things  is  observed.  Of 
course,  in  the  accounts  of  the  healing 
at  the  tomb  of  St.  Louis  we  expect  to 
find  errors  and  exaggerations  due  to 
the  preoccupation  and  ignorance  of 
those  who  wrote  the  reports,  but  we  at 
once  recognize  the  cracking  and  the 
pain  as  genuine  pathological  details  ; 


we  should  not  expect  a  natural  cure 
without  these  symptoms.  M.  Littre 
explains  the  process  in  the  words  of 
M.  le  docteur  Onimus,  published  in 
La  Philosophie  positive  sur  la  Vibra¬ 
tion  nerveuse.  The  ascending  action 
or  vibration  expresses  the  influence  of 
the  physical  on  the  moral  ;  the  de¬ 
scending  action  or  vibration  expresses 
the  influence  of  the  moral  on  the  phys¬ 
ical.  In  these  cases  it  is  the  descend¬ 
ing  action  which  we  have  to  consider. 
This  action  is  exerted  on  the  muscular 
portion  of  the  affected  part ;  it  con¬ 
tracts  energetically  ;  it  breaks  down 
the  pathological  adhesions  if  they  exist ; 
it  restores  the  bones  violently  to  their 
place.  This  done,  the  patient  is  in  a 
condition  to  use  the  limb,  but  not 
without  passing  through  a  period  of 
debility  which  requires  time  for  recov¬ 
ery.  It  is  a  violent  extension  pro¬ 
duced  by  muscular  contractions.  What 
the  surgeon  has  to  do  with  his  hand  is 
here  done  by  an  influence  exerted  on 
the  muscles  themselves,  and  in  a  far 
more  beneficent  manner  than  surgery 
can  effect. 

What  is  the  exciting  cause  of  these 
energetic  contractions  ?  That  which 
we  find  in  all  miracles  of  this  sort — a 
strong  persuasion,  a  complete  confi- 
dence.  Under  a  profound  emotion 
born  of  these  sentiments,  the  patient, 
feeling  that  the  cure  was  in  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  part,  had  a  belief  which  he 
could  understand.  Of  course,  such 
faith  is  not  possible  in  every  case.  On 
one  side  there  must  be  the  mental  con¬ 
dition  which  can  receive  in  its  fulness 
the  emotion  born  of  persuasion  and 
confidence,  and,  on  the  other,  all  le¬ 
sions  must  be  susceptible  of  cure.  To 
a  certain  degree  there  are  lesions  which 
escape  all  this  sort  of  treatment.  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  points  out  that  mus¬ 
cular  power  fails  with  flagging  emo¬ 
tions  or  desires  which  lapse  into  indif¬ 
ference,  and  conversely  that  intense 
feeling  or  passion  conmis  a  great  in¬ 
crease  in  muscular  force.  It  is  brain 
and  feeling  generated  by  the  mind 
which  give  strength  to  the  person  who 
thinks  strongly.  A  gouty  man  who 
has  lon^  hobbled  about  on  his  crutch 
finds  his  legs  and  power  to  run  with 
them  if  pursued  by  a  wild  bull.  The 
feeblest  invalid  under  the  influence  of 
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delirium  or  other  strong  excitement 
will  astonish  her  nurse  by  the  sudden 
accession  of  strength  she  may  exhibit. 

In  reality  there  is  no  detraction  from 
the  power  of  prayer  and  the  influence 
of  religion  in  this  scientific  view  of 
miracles  of  healing.  God  ever  works 
by  means  of  natural  laws  ;  we  use  the 
word  “  miracles”  for  the  effect  of  nat¬ 
ural  laws  which  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand  ;  the  region  of  miracle  contracts 
under  the  extension  of  the  domains  of 
science.  If  the  cure  be  wrought,  what 
matters  it  to  the  happy  invalid  who, 


like  Marie  in  M.  Zola’s  novel,  jumps 
from  her  wheel-chair  and,  trailing 
it  behind  her,  joins  the  procession 
of  thanksgivers — whether  the  cure  is 
wrought  by  the  touch  of  a  Divine  hand 
or  the  overpowering  influence  of  a 
great  idea  on  the  nervous  system  ?  If 
our  hunger  be  appeased,  it  matters  lit¬ 
tle  whether  it  is  by  manna  rained  from 
heaven  or  a  wheaten  loaf  raised  from  the 
harvest  field.  Miraculous  water  from 
the  rock  does  not  quench  the  thirst 
better  than  that  which  bubbles  from  the 
village  spring. — Nineteenth  Century. 


BOOK  COLLECTING  AS  A  FINE  ART. 

BY  JULIAN  HOOKE. 


Every  week  at  least  one  of  the 
twenty  newspapers  a  Londoner  most 
often  sees  is  sure  to  publish  an  article 
or  group  of  paragraphs  ridicu’ing  in 
buoyant  terms  the  mania  for  buying 
books  in  their  first  and  other  special 
editions,  and  every  three  months  the 
jokes  and  innuendoes  of  the  past  quar¬ 
ter  are  gathered  to  form  a  more  com¬ 
plete  and  formal  indictment  in  one  of 
the  magazines. 

It  is  thus  becoming  an  accepted  fact 
that  nothing  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
this  seemingly  strange  passion  ;  but  in 
the  eyes  of  “  book-lovers,”  as  its  vota¬ 
ries  call  themselves,  it  would  be  matter 
for  regret  that  even  one  worthy  person 
should  think  badly  of  their  favorite 
pastime  ;  and,  therefore,  as  one  of  the 
victims,  I  will  try  to  explain  what  they 
bold  to  be  its  many  merits  and  delights. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  understood, 
even  by  the  most  cultured  people,  that 
a  book  may  be  a  most  excellent  literary 
work  and  yet  be  valueless  for  putting 
in  a  library.  Thus,  no  one  visiting  a 
friend  in  the  country  cares,  when  nei¬ 
ther  chatting  indoors  nor  getting  up 
health  outside,  to  occupy  himself  with 
a'perusal  of  Alison’s  History  of  Europe, 
or  a  re-reading  of  Homer,  Shakespeare, 
or  Virgil.  If  he  did,  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  carry  these  volumes  with  him,  just 
as  Parson  Adams  carried  .^ilschylus  ; 
but  almost  anyone  might  like  to  look 
through  a  perfectly  illustrated  copy  of 


these  or  other  works  that  had  greatly  in¬ 
terested  him  when  he  read  them  in  hum¬ 
ble  form  at  home.  He  might  like  to 
see,  too,  an  early  pamphlet  or  book  of 
poems  by  Dickens,  Thackeray,  or 
Kuskin,  if  only  to  ascertain,  or  try  to 
ascertain,  by  examining  this  early  fail¬ 
ure,  how  the  perfect  style  of  a  later 
masterpiece  was  gradually  invented. 
Minds,  too,  that  find  an  interest  and  a 
beauty  in  Westminster  Abbey  that  they 
would  not  find  in  a  fac-siinile,  might 
like  to  look  at  a  copy  of  Hamlet  as  it 
was  sold  outside  of  the  doors  of  the 
Globe  Theatre  or  as  it  was  praised,  and 
perhaps  abused,  at  the  Mermaid. 

In  these  days  of  cheap  standard  books 
every  one  has  as  many  as  he  requires, 
and  a  host  who  kept  a  large  array  to 
amuse  his  literary  friends  would  be  a 
mere  bore.  If  he  owns  such  books  for 
his  own  use,  as  he  must  if  a  reader,  it 
would  be  incongruous  to  mix  them  up 
with  volumes  interesting  for  their  as¬ 
sociations,  or  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  their  illustrations,  especially  as  the 
latter  if  kept  apart  would  form  decora¬ 
tion  for  a  room  that  pictures  by  Mor- 
land  and  Reynolds  or  i\\Q  chefs  a  oeuvre 
of  Chippendale  and  Sheraton  would 
not  render  trivial.  Working  books, 
therefore,  are  kept  in  the  study,  and 
the  laws  relating  to  them  are  of  the 
very  opposite  kind  to  those  that  act  as 
helps  toward  forming  an  interesting 
library.  They  must  not  be  very  clean 
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lest  one  hesitate  to  make  a  useful  note 
in  the  margin,  or  to  turn  down  a  page  ; 
they  must  not  be  illustrated,  or  possess 
handsomely  “  tooled”  covers,  lest  one’s 
eyes  be  distracted  from  the  spiritual  to 
the  coquettish  aspect  of  the  work  ; 
they  must  not  be  of  any  special  kind, 
but  of  every  sort  the  owner  has  imme¬ 
diate  occasion  to  use.  One  rule  only 
is  common  to  the  contents  of  both 
book-cases  :  in  neither  must  there  be 
any  book  which  is  put  there  for  mere 
pomp.  If  the  host  does  not  read 
Shakespeare,  a  copy,  especially  one  in 
many  volumes,  and  placed  in  a  very 
prominent  position,  is  a  gross  vulgar¬ 
ity.  Equally  abominable  is  a  copy  of 
Gibbon,  Kinglake,  Dickens,  or  any 
one  else  that  the  owner  has  read,  and 
it  is  unlikely  he  will  ever  read  again. 
Such  books  ought  to  be  sold  ;  first,  be¬ 
cause  it  will  get  rid  of  dust  traps  to  do 
so ;  secondly,  because  it  will  enable 
other  people  to  get  them  who  wish  to 
read  them,  and  a  poor  bookseller  to 
earn  a  humble  profit ;  thirdly,  because 
it  will  enable  the  present  owner  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  some 
useful  purpose — household,  charitable, 
or,  better  still,  the  purchase  of  another 
book,  either  of  a  useful  kind  for  his 
study,  or  of  a  beautiful  kind  for  his 
library. 

This  important  change  in  the  form 
of  private  libraries  has  not  been  brought 
about  by  the  arbitrary  decision  of  any 
set  of  collectors  or  any  clique  of  book¬ 
sellers,  as  many  may  feel  in  a  hurry  to 
suppose,  but  by  the  great  Power  that 
has  altered  so  many  things  within  the 
present  century.  Nowadays  reading 
matter  haunts  one  everywhere,  and  a 
book  can  be  obtained  so  soon  by  post 
that  the  vast  library  of  old  time  is  no 
longer  needed.  Hence,  a  library  of  to¬ 
day  is,  first  of  all,  a  thing  of  beauty,  a 
rival,  and  a  successful  rival,  to  the 
cases  in  which  the  owner  keeps  speci¬ 
mens  of  Derby,  Sevres,  or  Worcester, 
of  the  conservatories  and  flower  beds 
where  orchids  and  roses  bloom  in  ri¬ 
valry  to  the  books  and  to  the  china, 
and  of  the  drawing-room  and  the  river 
where  one  may  angle,  each  according 
to  his  bent,  for  the  dainty  troutlet  of 
either  element. 

Whoever  has  read,  perhaps  with 
amazement,  in  some  of  the  articles  or 


paragraphs  to  which  this  notice  is  in¬ 
tended  to  form  a  general  reply,  that 
the  books  of  the  collector  are,  first  of 
all,  the  writings  of  Mr.  Lang,  will  per¬ 
haps  ask  where  such  libraries  exist.  I 
Believe  they  exist  everywhere,  but  a 
few  that  are  of  especial  fame  among 
collectors  it  ma^  be  interesting  to  de¬ 
scribe.  There  is  in  Sussex  the  library 
of  Mr.  Locker-Lampson  that  contains 
all  the  most  interesting  editions  of  the 
authors  who  formed  the  greatest  epoch 
of  English  literature.  There  is  the 
library  of  M.  Firmin-Didot  that  con¬ 
tains  a  large  number  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  old  manuscripts  that  the  art  of 
printing  has  prevented  from  being 
ever  repeated  or  imitated.  There  was 
till  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Mansfield  Mac¬ 
kenzie’s  library  of  English  illustrated 
books.  It  comprised  the  gems  of 
Blake,  Cruikshank,  Leech,  Turner, 
Rowlandson,  and  others,  and  there  is 
in  New  York  the  yet  more  beautiful 
library  of  Mr.  de  Forest,  which  con¬ 
tains  all  the  most  desirable  books  of 
to-day  illustrated  with  original  designs 
by  the  best  artists  of  to-day. 

Mr.  de  Forest  has  observed  that  since 
large  galleries  and  exhibitions  have 
arisen  art  work  has  somehow  become 
lees  interesting  to  artists  and  to  col¬ 
lectors  than  it  was.  To  command  suc¬ 
cess  in  a  public  gallery,  the  so-called 
“  w'ork  of  art”  must  usually  be  either 
very  commonplace  or  else  wildly  eccen¬ 
tric.  Therefore  Mr.  de  Forest  com¬ 
mands  his  own  illustrations,  and  the 
artists  who  work  for  him  know  that 
every  touch  that  is  characteristic  of 
themselves,  of  their  brains,  or  their 
hearts,  or  which  they  think  will  in  any 
way  form  an  artistic  addition  to  their 
work,  will  not  be  questioned  by  their 
cultured  patron.  If  they  knew  their 
work  was  to  be  criticised  by  hundreds 
of  ignorant  people  in  a  gallery,  or  yet 
be  chaffed  at  by  careless  newspaper 
writers  in  impromptu  paragraphs,  this 
elegance  could  not  be  achieved,  as  for 
some  reason  the  artistic  mind  is  a 
timid  one  and  cannot  work  indepen¬ 
dently  of  its  audience. 

As  a  digression  I  think  it  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  name  six  or  seven  of  the 
books  in  this  literary  jewel  case,  and 
describe  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  dealt  with. 
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There  is  Flaubert’s  Salammbd  with 
pictures  bathed  in  antique  oriental 
light  by  Louis  Titz  :  pictures  of  Spen- 
dius  on  the  cross,  a  helpless  living  prey 
to  the  vultures,  the  gardens  where  the 
mercenaries  are  feasting,  Salammbo 
and  the  serpent,  the  sacrifice  to  Mo¬ 
loch,  etc.  There  is  Merimee’s  Car¬ 
men,  with  illustrations  by  De  Sta. 
There  is  Knickerbocker’s  History  of 
^'eio  York,  illustrated  by  Broughton, 
“  with  the  Dutch  pictures  that  Brough¬ 
ton  does  so  well.”  There  is  Brillat- 
Savarin’s  Psychologic  du  Ooht,  illus¬ 
trated  by  Van  Muyden.  There  is  Zo¬ 
la’s  Assommoir,  illustrated  by  Edmond 
Morin,  with  pictures  of  Gervaise  iron¬ 
ing  while  Lantier  reads,  the  fight  in 
the  lavatory,  the  feast  where  the  slang 
of  Mes  Bottes  excels,  the  dreary  fall 
of  snow — “vivid,”  according  to  M. 
Du  Bois,*  “  as  the  text,  and  as  the 
text  prodigiously  artistic.”  There  is 
Nana,  illustrated  by  Jazet,  with  an 
acting  Rouher,  a  living  Blanche  d’An- 
tigny,  and  all  the  principal  phases  of  a 
sad  bad  life. 

All  these  books  are  bound  in  a  way 
that  would  probably  astonish  the  writer 
of  a  Hastings-like  impeachment  of  the 
modern  collector,  published  last  March, 
and  who  wrote  about  “  handsome 
guinea  bindings,”  though  he  should 
know  that  no  binding  that  would  at  all 
come  within  the  range  of  connoisseur 
criticism  could  be  executed  under  £5. 
The  binding  of  Salammbo,  in  the  li¬ 
brary  of  Mr.  de  Forest,  is  of  necessity 
extremely  ornate.  It  is  thus  described 
by  its  commentator,  M.  Du  Bois.  “  It 
is  bound  by  De  Samblanx  in  brown 
morocco,  with  small  compartments  in 
mosaic  of  serpents  and  pearls  of  the 
antique  Eart-Khardasht,  lined  with 
green  morocco,  decorated  with  pearls 
and  gold.”  And  he  adds,  “  De  Sam¬ 
blanx  has  in  this  work  obeyed  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  art  of  bookbinding  so 
faithfully  ;  that  is,  the  art  of  creating 
in  the  reader,  by  the  composition  of 
the  covers  of  a  book,  the  state  of  mind 
desired  by  the  author  of  the  book  ; 
that  if  the  book-lovers  of  the  decade 
were  a  grand  mandarinate,  he  might 
be  in  it  anybody  that  he  wished  to  be. 


*  “  Four  Private  Libraries  of  New  York,” 
by  H.  P.  Du  Bois  (1890). 


a  prince,  a  baron  in  a  fortress,  or  a 
young  page  reclining  on  cushions  at 
the  feet  of  a  blonde  Yseult.” 

The  names  of  lovely  modern  libraries 
might  be  extended,  but  these  four  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  such  libraries  as 
I  have  described  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article  really  exist,  also  what  room 
there  is  in  the  book-lover’s  art  for  in¬ 
dividuality,  for  invention,  and  for  per¬ 
fect  taste  of  many  kinds  ;  also,  to  show 
that  there  is  no  law,  and  never  can  be 
a  law,  as  some  of  our  instructors  de¬ 
sire  to  assert,  to  decide  what  kind  of 
books  every  fine  library  must  consist 
of. 

As  I  write  I  hear  of  the  recent  sale 
in  Paris  of  yet  another  beautiful  li¬ 
brary,  ”  B’s”  collection  of  Japanese 
illustrated  books,  which  included  the 
chief  works  of  Hokusai,  Outamaro, 
Hiroshige,  etc. — lovely  volumes — a  few 
of  which,  such  of  the  middling  poor  as 
are  Londoners,  may,  however,  feast 
their  eyes  upon  in  the  glass  cases  of 
the  British  Museum. 

Beside  such  smiiling  and  varied  pos¬ 
sessions  how  dull  seems  the  constant 
and  most  irritating  suggestion  that 
there  is  only  one  class  of  book  worth 
collecting,  and  this,  mirabile  dictu, 
the  books  printed  by  Aldus  Manutius  ! 

Sixty  years  ago  the  productions  of 
the  Aldine  press  were  held  in  great  and 
just  esteem,  because,  being  printed  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  a  scholar,  soon 
after  the  discovery  of  printing  they 
were  of  first  necessity  to  the  many 
scholars  who  were  interesting  them¬ 
selves  at  that  time  in  re-editing  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics,  from  new 
comparisons  of  all  the  early  texts,  both 
printed  and  written.  The  Aldine 
texts  were  taken  from  manuscripts  that 
no  longer  exisb,  partly  because  Aldus 
allowed  them  to  be  destroyed,  partly 
through  the  ordinary  ravages  of  time, 
and  were  of  great  scholarly  excellence. 
Since  1830,  however,  everything  that 
could  be  done  in  this  way  has  been 
done,  and,  therefore,  Aldines  have 
sunk  very  much  in  value.  But  for  a 
traditional  admiration  fur  the  form  of 
the  type  they  would  be  worth  nothing 
at  all,  as  the  best  texts  of  the  classics 
exist  in  modern  editions.  This  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  shape  of  the  letters  I 
admit  to  have  been  just  at  ».  time  that 
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the  beet  procurable  type  was  such  as  is 
used  in  the  handsomely  illustrated  edi¬ 
tion  of  Rogers’  poems  and  books  that 
Baskerville  printed.  Since  then,  how¬ 
ever,  the  types  of  the  Chiswick  Press, 
the  De  Vinne  Press  in  America,  and 
above  all  the  Kelmscott  Press,  have 
narrowed  the  difference  so  much  be¬ 
tween  the  artistic  appearance  of  good 
new  type  and  good  old  type,  that  even 
from  this  point  of  view  their  interest 
is  declining.  Only  one  retains  its 
price,  the  finely  illustrated  “  Poliphile 
Hypnerotomachia,”  and  long  may  it 
do  so,  for  it  is  worth  anything  it  can 
be  got  for.  It  would  be  well  for  the 
fame  of  Aldus  if  all  his  books  but  this 
single  one  were  destroyed,  as  also  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  fact  that  he  would  never 
have  printed  it — this  the  one  book  that 
was  to  bring  eternal  fame  on  his  press 
— but  that  he  was  guaranteed  against 
loss  by  an  amateur  of  the  day.  Aldus 
was,  in  fact,  a  mere  scholar  and  utili¬ 
tarian,  and  printed  books  for  mere 
scholars  and  mere  utilitarians.  For 
handing  us  down  excellent  texts  of  the 
classics  he  deserves  the  highest  honor, 
but  being  uninterested  in  art,  though 
living  in  the  very  halo  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  and  having  of  his  own  initiative 
done  nothing  for  it,  though,  by  his 
position  necessarily  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  all  the  culture  of  that  great 
time,  he  and  his  books  must  always  be 
of  but  scant  interest  to  artistic  col¬ 
lectors.  It  is  true  his  books  are  much 
handsomer  than  those  of  many  printers 
he  competed  with,  but  not  with  all. 
As  Mr.  Morris  has  said,* *•  his  type  is, 
artistically,  on  a  much  lower  level  than 
Jensen’s.  I  myself  am  of  opinion  that 
it  is  inferior  to  that  of  at  least  six  or 
seven  of  the  old  printers,  including 
that  of  our  own  Caxton,  and  of  Pyn- 
son,  but  as  the  types  of  all  these  are 
admittedly  inferior  to  those  used  by 
the  inventors  of  printing — Gutenberg, 
Fust,  and  Schoeffer,  I  think  it  is  rather 
weak  to  attach  high  connoisseur  value 
to  any  of  them.  The  Metz  Psalter, 
the  Mazarine  Bible,  and  Schoeffer’s 
Canon  of  the  Mass,  the  first  two  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  glass  cases 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  the  last  at 

*  Arts  and  Grafts  Essays  (1893),  Article 

*•  Printing,”  by  Wm.  Morris  and  E.  Walker. 


the  Bodleian,  are  as  much  superior  to 
the  works  of  any  other  printer  as  the 
best  of  these — the  books  of  Jensen, 
Caxton,  Aldus,  and  the  rest— arc  to 
the  printing  of  a  modern  American 
newspaper.  So  much  pre-eminence 
naturally  extinguishes  in  toto,  so  to 
speak,  all  these  lesser  lights,  and  I 
cannot  therefore  see  why  in  several  re¬ 
cent  articles  amateurs  should  have  been 
abused  so  indignantly  for  allowing  a 
copy  of  Aldus’s  Greek  Grammar,  ])re- 
supiably  a  sort  of  Smith’s  Initia,  to  be 
sold  for  £5  even  though  on  vellum.  I 
myself  would  be  sorry  to  give  half  as 
much  for  such  a  book,  though  I  would 
value  a  copy  of  the  Hypnerotomachia, 
in  the  same  state,  as  being  cheap  at 
fifty  times  that  price.  The  next  charge 
brought  against  the  modern  collector 
is  that  he  is  too  great  an  admirer  of 
Rowlandson  and  Crnikshank.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Slater,  the  editor 
of  Book  Prices  Current,  who  writes  on 
book  collecting  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Athenmum,  and  has  published 
some  books  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Slater 
thinks,  indeed  he  assumes,  as  a  non-dis- 
puted  point,*  that  there  is  no  artistic 
merit  whatever  in  the  drawings  of 
Rowlandson  and  Cruikshank,  and  that 
“  they  interest  merely  on  account  of 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  scenes 
they  depict.”  Mr.  Ruskin  considers 
at  least  one  of  Cruikshank’s  books 
{Grimm's  Fairy  Tales)  to  be  worthy 
of  Rembrandt,  and  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds  was  of  opinion  that  Rowlandson’s 
drawing  was  at  times  as  good  as  Ru¬ 
bens’.*  In  face  of  such  authority  Mr. 
Slater  might  have  condescended  to 
argue  his  case,  but  a  person  whose 
knowledge  of  book-collecting  is  only 
of  an  external  kind — that  is,  who  does 
not  collect  himself — is  always  super¬ 
cilious  to  the  last  degree  regarding 
those  who  do.  Indeed  ho  usually  boasts 
that  he  does  not  collect,  as  if  this  were 
an  extra  proof  of  his  fitness  to  write 
on  the  subject.  One  would  think  that 
a  knowledge  of  books  was  only  obtain¬ 
able  in  a  direct  contrary  way  from  a 
knowledge  of  everything  else,  that  is 
by  not  serving  a  long  apprenticeship, 
and  not  hammering  the  last  for  a  very 
long  time.  Collectors,  however,  know 

*  Round  aboul  the  Bookstalls,  by  J.  H.  Slater. 
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well  that  it  is  only  by  buying  books  all 
one’s  life,  by  examining  them  three 
times  a  day,  and  considering  nine  times 
a  week  which  ought  to  be  kept  and 
which  sold,  that  one  ever  acquires  per¬ 
fect  taste  and  real  knowledge  of  the 
craft.  They  therefore  despise  this 
kind  of  talk,  yet  novices  are  never 
wanting  to  expound  theories  formed  of 
improvisation  and  conceit  for  their 
guidance,  and  are  greatly  astonished 
that  no  one  appreciates  the  potent 
truths  they  believe  they  are  uttering. 

Another  fault  I  charge  against  such 
writers  is  that  they  rake  up  all  the  lit¬ 
tle  errors  committed  either  by  begin¬ 
ners  or  by  fools,  who,  of  course,  exist 
among  us  as  among  other  classes  of 
human  beings,  omitting  the  finer  in¬ 
stincts  of  the  craft. 

It  is  also  untrue  that  the  books  mod¬ 
ern  collectors  are  really  anxious  to  ob¬ 
tain  .are  first  and  foremost  the  works 
of  Dickens,  Lever,  Thackeray,  Steven¬ 
son,  large  paper  copies  of  new  books 
with  trivial  illustrations,  and  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Mr.  Lang  in  the  same  state. 
The  books  most  in  vogue  to-day  are 
illustrated  books  of  phenomenal  beauty, 
whether  old  or  new  (alas  !  they  are 
mostly  old)  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
very  ones  that,  apart  from  all  senti¬ 
ment,  should  be  most  valued  in  their 
earliest  form,  since  every  one  knows 
that  an  engraving  is  best  when  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  one  of  the  first  printed  from 
its  steel  or  copper  plate. 

At  the  head  of  these  are,  among 
others,  the  following  six,  which  cost 
about  ilO  or  £50  each.  Albert  Durer’s 
Greater,  and  Les^ser,  Pasnons,  the  Al- 
dine  Hypnerotomachia,  Les  Baisers, 
with  Eisen’s  plates,  Blake’s  Songs  of 
Innocence  and  Experience.  Next  to 
these,  which  cost  £15  to  £20  each,  are 
the  edition  of  Rogers’  Poems  (if  in 
proof  state),  the  illustrations  to  which, 
by  Turner  and  Stothard,  are,  besides 
their  other  great  merits,  the  finest  and 
best  steel  engravings  ever  executed  ; 
Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  illustrated  by 
Boucher  and  other  French  artists  of 
the  eighteenth  century  ;  a  work  with 
early  and  beautiful  woodcut  illustra¬ 
tions,  known  as  Breydenbach’s  Pere- 
grinatio,  etc.  Next  come  the  chief 
works  of  George  Cruikshank,  Leech, 
Rowlandson,  and  the  minor  works  of 


the  famous  French  illustrators  of  the 
last  century — Gravelot,  Eisen,  Cochin, 
etc;,  who  illustrated  books  with  plates 
of  much  beauty,  much  daintiness,  and 
in  one  sense  of  the  word,  much  deli¬ 
cacy,  though,  alas  !  in  one  sense  only. 
These  are  worth,  roughly  speaking,  if 
in  good  condition,  from  £5  to  £10. 

Any  volume  that  fetches  less  than 
£5  by  auction  is  not  considered  to  have 
yet  attracted  much  attention,  so  that 
the  works  of  Mr.  Lang  and  Mr.  Steven¬ 
son  do  not  come  within  the  category 
of  books  that  representative  collectors 
are  very  keen  on  possessing.  Thack¬ 
eray,  Dickens,  and  Lever  only  pass  the 
line  in  some  books  that  are  very  rare, 
and  which  those  who  possess  the  others, 
and  desire  to  own  perfect  and  not  im¬ 
perfect  sets,  are  obliged  to  compete  for 
at  high  prices  in  order  to  achieve  the 
beatific  state,  if  only  in  a  very  small 
way.  In  the  beginning  of  this  article 
another  reason  was  given  for  certain 
early  works  of  these  authors  fetching  a 
seemingly  unreasonable  price. 

Picktoick  is  a  book  that  conjures  up 
so  many  associations  and  which  holds 
such  a  unique  position  in  the  literary 
history  of  the  century,  that  I  cannot 
think  it  dear  in  the  original  green 
parts  at  about  £10,  more  or  less,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
certain  alterations,  all  connected  with 
its  history,  that  were  made  while  it 
was  passing  through  the  press. 

To  see  a  book,  with  associations  like 
Pickwick,  exactly  as  it  appeared,  is, 
or  ought  to  be.  to  a  person  interested 
in  literature,  like  what  the  field  of 
Bos  worth,  or  Nelson’s  Pillar,  ought  to 
be  to  a  patriotic  person.  If  any  one 
who  reads  this  thinks  the  comparison 
overstrained,  does  not  see  it  or  does 
not  feel  an  interest  in  the  old  battle¬ 
field,  the  pillar,  or  the  book,  I  have 
only  to  say  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to 
explain  truisms  to  dull  folk,  and  the 
sooner  they  acquire  these  feelings  the 
better. 

Of  tbe  books  in  my  first  list  cen¬ 
turies  may  pass  before  such  lovely 
things  are  produced  again,  and  the 
wonder,  therefore,  is  that  any  one 
would  see  their  way  to  argue  that  the 
cost  of  a  second-rate  carriage,  a  court 
suit,  or  a  ball  of  the  humble  kind  once 
given  by  Mrs.  Perkins  to  tbe  Mulligan 
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secure  the  sullen  submission  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  chiefs.  After  the  overthrow  of  the 
Peshwa  in  1818,  a  British  force  came 
this  way  and  cannonaded  the  fort  for 
three  weeks,  when  the  garrison  surren¬ 
dered.  Its  ramparts,  faced  with  red 
stone,  and  its  massy  round  bastions  still 
bear  the  marks  of  the  assault,  while 
the  setting  sun  gilds  the  simple  head¬ 
stones  of  the  British  officers  and  men 
who  fell  and  were  buried  near  the  west¬ 
ern  gate,  and  lights  up  the  inscriptions 
which  the  tropic  rains  each  year  make 
more  faint.  The  fort  is  so  large  that 
it  will  take  half  an  hour  to  walk  round 
the  margin  of  the  wet  ditch  which  has 
been  dug  deep  in  the  rock  around  it. 
As  you  look  upward  you  will  see  tufts 
of  weeds  and  grass  luxuriating  in  all 
the  cracks  and  crannies,  and  thick 
trees  of  peepul  here  and  there  that 
have  forced  open  fissures  in  the  stout 
stonework,  while  deep  down  in  the 
shade  of  the  moat  clusters  the  bright- 
green  maidenhair.  Fair-haired  chil¬ 
dren  now  play  upon  the  crenellated 
battlements,  and  a  British  soldier  is 
fishing  in  the  dark  weed -choked  wa¬ 
ters.  Within  are  two  ancient  temples 
becoming  ruinous  by  age  and  neglect, 
a  few  red- tiled  bungalows  shrouded 
with  creepers  bearing  purple  and  orange 
blossoms,  and  a  small  barrack  for  in¬ 
fantry.  Looking  to  the  west  from  the 
ramparts  the  native  town  is  seen  lying 
in  a  hollow,  the  crowded  roofs  over¬ 
shadowed  by  frequent  tamarind  and 
mango  trees  ;  toward  evening  a  blue 
haze  rests  over  all  as  the  wood  fires  are 
lighted  to  prepare  supper ;  further 
away  again,  on  rising  ground,  amid 
the  scarlet  blossoms  of  numerous  aca¬ 
cias,  are  barracks,  houses  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people,  and  a  little  church.  Be¬ 
yond  again,  where  the  thick  clouds  and 
mists,  blown  up  from  the  sea,  bathe 
with  grateful  moisture  massy  stumps 
and  orchid-laden  boughs,  the  darkly- 
forested  spurs  of  the  Syhadree  Moun¬ 
tains  shut  out  from  view  the  last  red 
streaks  of  the  sunset  glow. 

On  an  isolated  hill,  bare  of  other 
trees  than  an  avenue  of  funereal  Casu- 
arinas  leading  to  the  house,  is  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  judge  of  the  district,  who 
for  twenty-five  years  has  presided  in 
the  Singhpur  Court,  since  the  time 
when  that  town  was  only  approachable 


by  cross-country  tracks.  The  twink¬ 
ling  lights  of  bullock  carriages  and  the 
weird  shouts  of  the  native  drivers  show 
that  to-night  there  is  a  periodical  big 
dinner  in  the  lordly  house  that  is 
usually  so  quiet  and  even  desolate.  It 
is  a  quaint  entertainment  to  a  stranger, 
although  dull  to  the  habitual  actors. 
Big  dinners  must  be  given  by  big  offi¬ 
cials,  and  every  one  must  be  asked  in 
turn,  without  regard  to  the  compati¬ 
bility  of  the  guests,  and  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  all  been  meeting  daily 
at  the  club  for  weeks  past,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  a  little  bored  with  each 
other.  There  is  a  wealth  of  lamps,  of 
stephanotis  and  arum  lilies  on  the 
white  cloth,  and  a  troop  of  native  at¬ 
tendants  in  snowy  turbans  and  dresses 
fiit  about  arranging  the  preliminaries 
for  the  repast,  or  bearing  sherry  and 
bitters  to  the  guests.  A  tall,  old 
jemadar  of  peons,  with  scarlet  girdle 
and  cross-belt,  stands  in  the  porch  to 
open  the  carriage-doors.  As  the  vari¬ 
ous  comers  alight,  the  bullock  coaches 
crawl  round  to  the  back  of  the  house, 
where  the  animals  lie  down  to  spend  a 
few  hours  in  a  drizzle  of  rain,  chewing 
paddy  straw,  and  the  drivers  congre¬ 
gate  in  the  stables  and  squat  round  a 
fire  with  the  solace  of  conversation  and 
tobacco.  The  Judge’s  timid  daughter, 
with  the  dark  gray  eyes,  sits  palpitat¬ 
ing  in  the  drawing-room,  striving  to 
put  a  little  animation  into  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  Her  responsibilities  at  these  re¬ 
ceptions  make  her  shake  with  appre¬ 
hension,  and  her  only  comfort  is  the 
resence  of  a  young  subaltern,  who  is 
er  frequent  companion  and  cher  ami. 
There  are  a  few  ladies,  cool  and  at 
ease,  in  handsome  evening  dresses,  and 
double  the  number  of  men  fretting  in 
dress  clothes.  The  company  files  in 
to  dinner  according  to  official  prece¬ 
dence.  The  Judge  takes  in  the  Col¬ 
lector’s  wife,  the  Collector  gives  his 
arm  to  the  wife  of  the  Chaplain,  the 
latter  takes  the  Judge’s  daughter,  and 
the  colonel  of  infantry  the  young  lady 
of  the  Collector’s  family,  while  a  senior 
major,^  a  policeman,  an  engineer,  the 
doctor,  the  Assistant  Collector,  and 
the  Forest  officer  follow  promiscuously. 
A  varied  dinner  compounded  largely 
of  tinned  delicacies,  called  in  native 
parlance  “  Europe  Stores,”  with  a 
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“roast”  of  Goa  turkey  served  with 
York  ham,  and  a  course  of  amazingly 
hot  curries  and  chutneys,  is  partaken 
of  with  languid  appetite,  stimulated 
with  good  champagne.  Conversation 
runs  a  risk  of  being  dull,  but  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  few  ladies  brings  a  never- 
failing  charm  to  redeem  it  from  mere 
commonplace.  The  men  are  agreed 
that  it  is  necessary  to  take  enough 
liquor  to  be  cheerful,  and  the  fair  ones 
allow  themselves  two  g^Iasses,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  thimbleful  of  Chartreuse  with 
the  excellent  ice  pudding  upon  which 
the  Judge  prides  himself,  and  which  is 
certainly  the  best  in  Western  India. 
In  an  hour  the  ladies  are  sympathetic, 
and  the  men  inclined  to  be  tender ; 
eyes  sparkle,  and  faded  color  comes 
back  with  something  of  its  old  tone. 
General  topics  of  conversation,  such 
as  yesterday’s  Battery  sports,  the  ten¬ 
nis  finals,  and  the  last  Loudon  letters, 
are  now  suspended,  for  the  Judge’s 
stock  story  is  brought  forward  and 
requires  the  attention  of  the  table.  It 
is  part  of  the  history  of  the  Singhpur 
country  which  he  has  made  hie  own, 
and  goes  back  some  thirty  years.  It 
comes  on  with  dessert,  ana  is  repeated 
regularly  at  the  six  dinner  parties  held 
by  the  Judge  during  every  rainy  season. 

There  were  few  English  residents  in 
the  Singhpur  districts  in  those  days, 
and  when  the  echoes  of  the  great  Mu¬ 
tiny  reached  this  remote  part  of  the 
country,  some  of  the  local  chiefs 
thought  they  saw  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
gaining  their  lost  prestige.  Baba 
Rowji,  chief  of  Gurkoond,  secretly  got 
his  pikemen  together,  sallied  out  one 
night,  and  having  shot  down  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Resident  as  he  sat  in  his  veranda 
defenceless,  cut  down  most  of  his  es¬ 
cort,  and  retired  with  his  own  force  to 
his  stone  fort  to  await  further  events, 
after  sending  round  invitations  to 
neighboring  sirdars  to  join  in  the  dem¬ 
onstration.  One  of  the  sowars  of  the 
murdered  officer  escaped,  and  rode  by 
night  sixty  miles  into  Singbpur  and 
gave  the  alarm.  Our  Judge  was  at 
that  time  the  responsible  Government 
official.  He  collected  all  the  residents 
in  the  fort,  barricaded  the  approaches, 
and  detached  almost  all  available  troops 
to  proceed  against  Gurkoond,^  which 
was  in  due  course  besieged  and  re¬ 


duced,  and  the  rebellion  thus  nipped 
in  the  bud. 

Before  the  finish  of  the  story  the 
Collector,  who  has  heard  it  for  several 
years,  is  dreaming  of  land  settlements 
and  road  cesses,  and  the  Major  has  the 
decanters  in  front  of  him  while  he 
critically  holds  his  glass  to  the  light. 
At  the  close  the  ladies  gather  their 
gloves  and  fans  and  retire,  an  atten¬ 
dant  places  by  each  gentleman  a  round 
coir  mat  to  spit  upon,  and  a  tray  of 
warmed  Indian  cigars  is  handed  round 
with  coffee.  All  compose  themselves 
for  half  an  hour’s  real  comfort.  Work 
and  sport,  as  is  usual  among  Anglo- 
Indian  men,  go  to  furnish  the  topics 
for  a  somewhat  desultory  conversation; 
the  climate  is  against  long  and  serious 
discussions,  and  they  are  rarely  at¬ 
tempted.  Tolerance  and  broad  views 
prevail  all  round,  especially  when  the 
weeds  are  good  and  there  is  an  iced 
drink  at  hand.  The  Forest  officer  has 
just  come  back  from  his  teak  planta¬ 
tions  on  the  seaward  slopes  of  the 
Syhadree  Mountains  ;  the  undergrowth 
was  burnt  in  the  dry  weather  of  the 
spring,  and  the  young  trees  are  sprout¬ 
ing  nicely.  The  rains  have  set  in  heav¬ 
ily  along  the  coast  line,  and  the  dead 
leaves  have  softened,  and  gave  him  a 
chance  of  a  “  stalk”  after  sambur  and 
bison.  He  bagged  a  fine  stag,  and 
marked  several  bison  grazing  on  the 
young  grass  at  the  Singhpur  Ghat  He 
and  his  party  were  detained  two  days 
at  the  river,  unable  to  cross  owing  to 
floods,  and  eventually  got  over  on  a 
raft,  the  bundles  of  tents  being  towed 
across  through  the  water.  The  engi¬ 
neer  knows  the  place  well,  and  says 
that  an  estimate  for  a  bridge  has  been 
before  Government  for  years,  but  never 
seems  to  get  any  “  forrarder”  ;  all  the 
money  seemed  to  be  going  for  State 
railways,  while  imperial  roads  were 
being  neglected.  There  was  hardly 
enough  allotted  this  year  to  pay  for 
metalling  the  Ghat  sections.  Ten 
lakhs  had  been  simply  thrown  away 
by  the  late  Governor  upon  the  Gotnoend 
Road,  which  carts  did  not  travel  upon, 
and  where  the  grass  was  obliterating 
the  track.  It  was  now  to  be  classed 
as  a  ‘‘  famine  relief”  work.  He  must 
confess  that  the  people  in  the  Secre¬ 
tariat  made  a  regular  mess  of  affairs. 
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He  should  like  to  show  them  what  he 
would  do  if  he  were  there  for  a  few 
dajs.  The  Judge  agreed  that  Goveru- 
ment  seemed  to  select  men  for  that  es¬ 
tablishment  for  mere  proficiency  in  fine 
writing.  He  would  not  go  to  Bombay 
upon  any  terms,  although  he  had  re¬ 
peatedly  been  asked  to  take  a  seat  in 
the  High  Court.  He  was  always  bored 
to  death  there  with  the  priggishness  of 
headquarter  sets.  He  had  been  thirty 
years  at  Singbpur,  and  here  he  meant 
to  end  his  service.  The  Collector 
thought  that  Bombay  was  not  to  be 
despised  ;  you  could  at  least  get  a  de¬ 
cent  dinner  and  a  game  of  whist  at  the 
club  ;  a  newspaper  with  your  “  chota 
hazri”  ;  and  a  run  with  the  hounds  at 
Santa  Cruz.  The  Judge  only  asked  to 
be  left  alone,  and  said  a  quiet  evening 
in  a  suit  of  flannels,  with  a  long  chair 
and  a  cheroot,  was  worth  all  the  con¬ 
founded  receptions  and  parties  at  the 
Presidency.  The  horsey  men  present 
thought  Bombay  took  the  cake  of  most 
places ;  there  you  might  see  a  likely 
quad  or  two,  and  put  in  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  morning  at  the  stables, 
while  nothing  ever  came  near  Singh- 
pur  but  a  few  weedy  country-breds. 
By  the  way,  Ali  Mahomed  had  brought 
down  a  couple  of  Arab  ponies,  and  the 
policeman  had  bought  one  to  enter  for 
the  Sky  Races  for  four  hundred 
rupees  ;  he  thought  he  would  be  good 
enough  to  run  at  Poona.  He  was  being 
timed  every  morning  at  the  course. 
He  would  probably  make  a  capital  polo 
pony.  The  doctor  was  run  away  with 
yesterday,  and  upset  in  his  dogcart  by 
that  wretched  little  Dekkani  “  tat”  he 
bought  from  Furdonji,  the  mail  con¬ 
tractor  ;  he  was  going  to  see  what  he 
could  pick  up  at  the  next  sale  of  artil¬ 
lery  “casters.”  If,  the  Major  said, 
he  would  go  round  with  the  Vet.  to¬ 
morrow  morning  he  could  see  the  lot 
that  had  been  marked  ;  there  was  a 
chestnut  “  waler,”  a  four-year-old,  not 
up  to  work  with  the  guns,  that  was 
worth  picking  up.  Here  a  distant 
gong  rang  out  the  hour  of  ten,  the 
Chaplain  was  fast  asleep,  all  the  rest 
were  drowsy,  and  it  was  time  to  join 
the  ladies.  These  had  exhausted  the 
subject  of  their  English  boxes,  the 
pattern  plates  of  the  last  “  Lady,”  and 
the  “expectations”  of  Mrs.  So-and-so, 


and  the  entrance  of  the  men  comes  as 
a  relief  to  the  growing  ennui.  The 
piano  is  opened,  and  some  sweet  bal¬ 
lads  suggest  thoughts  of  the  dear  home¬ 
land  made  more  dear  by  distance,  and 
more  romantic  by  the  dreamy  haze 
that  the  lapse  of  time  wreathes  round 
all  things.  Few  ladies  can  sing,  and 
the  only  sweet  voice  in  Singhpur  was 
that  of  the  Collector’s  wife,  so  she 
was  always  of  necessity  at  the  piano,  a 
petite  lady  with  brown  eyes  of  velvet 
who  refined  all  she  touched.  Even 
the  native  servants,  Mahomed  Bux  the 
butler,  Antone  the  Portuguese  cook, 
and  the  jemadar  of  peons,  who  were 
skulking  in  the  buck  veranda  waiting 
for  to-morrow’s  orders,  came  to  the 
Venetians  to  listen,  and  the  guests  who 
had  been  lounging  in  tbe  front  of  the 
house  were  brought  back  to  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  by  the  melody. 

“  The  light  of  other  days  is  faded” 
almost  brought  a  tear  to  the  eye  of  the 
immovable  Mussulman,  and  the  butler 
told  the  cook  that  “  Mem  Sahib”  was 
like  an  angel.  She  was  not  long  for 
this  world,  she  ate  almost  nothing,  al¬ 
ways  spoke  gently,  never  made  trouble 
with  the  servants,  and,  since  her  little 
child  had  been  laid  under  the  cypress 
trees  in  the  burying  ground,  she  had 
been  growing  whiter  and  thinner 
month  by  month.  Most  men  can  bawl 
a  tune  to  a  piano  accompaniment,  so 
that  in  India  comic  songs  and  popular 
ditties  are  frequently  heard  at  evening 
parties  ;  a  well-trained  male  voice  is, 
of  course,  a  rarity.  So,  after  all  the 
men  had  had  a  turn,  except  the  old 
ones,  it  was  time  to  summon  the  bul¬ 
lock  coaches.  The  judge  liked  to  go 
to  bed  at  eleven  o’clock,  and  was  fid¬ 
gety  half  an  hour  before  that  time. 
The  jemadar  had  orders  to  muster  the 
conveyances  behind  the  house  at  this 
juncture,  and  the  long  line  slowly 
wound  round  under  the  porch.  En¬ 
trance  to  a  bullock  coach  is  by  a  door 
at  the  back,  across  which  is  a  seat, 
which  moves  upon  hinges,  which  must 
be  held  up  as  the  traveller  goes  in. 
On  two  wheels,  and  with  rather  stiff 
springs,  progress  at  a  walk  or  a  trot  is 
not  unpleasant,  although  the  pace  of 
bullocks  is  slow  ;  the  up  and  down  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  back  seat  to  those  of  torpid 
habit,  as  are  most  English  in  the  East, 
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is  agreeable  and  aids  digestion  ;  and  if 
too  pronounced  may  be  tempered  with 
soft  cushions.  For  a  tUe-a-tHe  this 
carriage  is  unsurpassed,  as  the  thoughts 
of  those  within  are  undistracted  by  the 
attention  which  has  of  necessity  to  be 
given  to  a  skittish  or  timid  horse.  The 
driver  often  goes  to  sleep,  with  his 
head  shrouded  in  a  coarse  gray  blanket, 
and  the  bullocks  never  go  into  danger, 
though  if  left  to  themselves  they  often 
turn  into  wrong  houses.  In  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  retiring  young  ladies  have 
suddenly  arrived  at  the  door  of  a  bunga¬ 
low  inhabited  by  larky  subalterns  hav¬ 
ing  a  turn  with  the  gloves  or  foils  in 
light  costume  in  the  veranda,  or  guests 
dressed  for  dinner  have  by  accident 
presented  themselves  before  a  solitary 
bachelor  finishing  off  his  curry  and  rice 
with  a  lamp  drawn  close  to  him,  and  a 
French  novel  propped  up  against  a 
bottle  of  Bass,  his  lower  limbs  clothed 
with  silk  pyjamas. 

As  at  dinner,  official  precedence 
rules  the  order  of  departure,  so  the  Col¬ 
lector,  wife,  and  daughter  go  off  first, 
and  the  other  guests  fall  into  their 
own  places.  Whiskey  and  soda  and 
cheroots  are  served  at  the  time  of 
going,  a  common  practice  in  India  to 
send  every  one  away  in  a  good  temper. 
Solitary  men  relieve  the  tedium  of  the 
drive  iiome  with  a  smoke.  Even  in 
India  ladies  do  not  drive  in  the  dark 
in  bullock  coaches  alone  with  men 
other  than  those  of  their  own  families, 
so  that  a  journey  en  garpon  in  one  of 
these  vehicles  in  the  sleepy  hours  is 
apt  to  be  dull.  Should  the  night  be 
fine  one  can  lie  back  and  admire  the 
lustre  of  the  tropical  sky  ;  inhale  the 
voluptuous  scents  of  flowers ;  watch 
the  countless  hosts  of  Are  flies  spark¬ 
ling  around  the  lantana  bushes,  or 
listen  to  the  all-pervading  hum  of  the 
Cicadse.  All  is  lonely  and  serene,  and 
the  soul  should  be  responsive  to  the  har¬ 
mony  that  reigns  in  all,  were  it  not 
that  the  very  life  one  has  to  live,  as 
one  of  the  ruling  class,  narrows  the 
sympathies  and  does  not  minister  to 
the  more  tender  faculties  of  one’s  na¬ 
ture.  The  glories  of  the  tropic  night 
appeal,  as  we  drive  home,  to  those 
whose  senses  are  not  dulled  to  the  in¬ 
spiration.  But  not  to  all  is  their  re¬ 
freshing  influence  lost,  for  at  an  upper 
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window  of  the  vast  house  we  have 
quitted,  her  evening  costume  thrown 
aside,  and  wrapped  in  a  soft  silk  robe, 
sits  the  young  girl  whose  life  is  set  in 
such  strange  and  dispiriting  surround¬ 
ings.  She  looks  across  the  wide  moon¬ 
lit  plain  to  where  the  tumbled  sea  of 
forest-covered  hills  has  the  aspect  of 
the  distant  ocean,  and  the  surging  of 
the  wind  through  the  feathery  foliage 
of  the  trees  that  stand  around  the 
house  makes  a  music  grateful  to  her 
ears.  With  those  who  are  little  under¬ 
stood  by  their  fellow-creatures  com¬ 
munion  with  nature  is  often  a  special 
gift,  and  all  the  girl’s  faculties  seem 
to  be  in  tune  with  the  melody  which 
the  elements  of  nature  combine  to 
make  ;  at  this  hour  and  in  this  scene 
the  asperities  of  the  daily  life  are  for- 

fotten,  and  a  veil  is  drawn  over  the 
rusquerie  and  indifference  of  an  un¬ 
appreciative  parent.  First  love  had 
awakened  in  the  young  heart  such  feel¬ 
ings  as  woman’s  nature  only  knows, 
and  the  silence  of  the  night  of  human 
life  seemed  specially  to  bring  them  to 
the  surface,  and  to  let  them  find  ex¬ 
pression.  She  had  risen  above  the  su¬ 
perficiality  and  frivolity  which  the 
men  about  her  seemed  to  encourage 
and  to  take  pleasure  in,  and  which 
are  so  generally  acquired  by  her  sex  in 
India,  where  few  Englishwomen  are 
expected  to  do  useful  work  or  to  set  a 
lofty  example.  Love  had  in  her  case 
taught  the  girl  that  life  was  not  only 
to  be  for  the  gratification  of  her  own 
passion  and  her  own  whims,  but,  first, 
and  in  the  main,  to  be  the  expression 
of  that  self  sacrifice  upon  which  the 
harmonious  working  of  all  terrestrial 
things  must  depend.  Not  only  to 
those  of  her  own  family  and  circle  of  in¬ 
timate  friends,  but  to  the  lowly  among 
the  nations,  was  the  spirit  of  tender¬ 
ness  and  self-forgetfulness  displayed. 
In  a  country  where  fell  diseases  are 
often  rampant,  and  where  the  lower 
classes  live  in  deprivation  of  safeguards 
against  them,  and  often  in  surround¬ 
ings  which  court  their  ravages,  she  had 
known  how  to  detect  the  aching  hearts 
beneath  the  impassive  exterior  of  some 
poor  servant  who  waited  upon  her  in 
due  season,  punctual,  without  mur¬ 
mur,  at  his  regular  duties.  Her  sym¬ 
pathy  had  elicited  the  story  of  bis 
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grief,  and  her  help  and  kindly  presence 
amid  the  squalor  and  wretchedness  of 
the  hovel  which  he  called  his  “  home,” 
had  often  cheered  and  raised  from  the 
sick  bed  his  suffering  wife  or  child. 
“  Madame,”  one  said,  ”  we  poor  na¬ 
tives  all  admire  English  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  but  if  they  were  all  like 
you,  we  should  adore  them.”  Truly 
if  that  spirit  of  sympathy  were  kindled, 
England  need  no  longer  hold  India  by 
force  of  arms.  She  sits  to  night  in 
the  enjoyment  of  those  happy  thoughts 
which  a  life  such  as  hers  can  alone 
bring  ;  the  more  serene  and  grateful 
that  she  had  made  a  new  man  of  that 
brave  young  fellow  sleeping  yonder  in 
the  camp,  on  the  grassy  slopes  to  the 
west.  It  was  but  yesterday  that  life  to 
him  was  irksome  :  full  of  duties  that 
were  a  nuisance,  and  to  be  got  through 
as  quickly,  albeit  perfunctorily,  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  and  such  leisure  as  he  had  to  be 
given  up  to  self-indulgence.  But  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  her  love  everything 
had  assumed  a  new  meaning.  Each 
thought  and  action  was  to  have  a  pur¬ 
pose,  and  to  be  brought  into  line  with 
a  high  principle.  He  had  never  known 
before  what  it  was  to  do  his  best.  He 
was  now  to  take  his  part  in  the  wide 
sphere  of  work  for  humanity.  The  re¬ 
flection  that  such  a  change  in  a  man’s 
nature  had  been  wrought  by  her  influ¬ 
ence  was  a  grateful  one  to  the  girl,  and 
brightened  her  somewhat  lonely  exist¬ 
ence.  It  is  late,  and  she  closes  the 
Venetians  of  her  window,  the  stillness 
broken  only  by  the  weird ‘hoot  of  the 
brown  owl  that  haunted  the  coppice, 
the  discordant  notes  of  the  flying  foxes 
making  raids  upon  the  fruit  trees,  and 
the  creak  of  cart-wheels  in  the  distance, 
as  tlie  lumbering  train  of  vehicles 
starts  with  loads  of  country  produce 
upon  the  night  journey  toward  the 
coast. 

The  dawn  in  India  is  made  noisy 
with  the  notes  of  birds,  and  the  sounds 
of  men  and  women  astir.  The  day¬ 
light  in  all  the  occupations  of  the  peas¬ 
ant  is  so  precious  that  not  a  moment 
of  it  is  wasted.  Although  some  ar¬ 
tisans,  such  as  wood-carvers  and  work¬ 
ers  in  metal,  labor  in  the  evening  by 
the  light  of  dim  lamps,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  farmer  and  the  fleld  laborer  to 
rise  with  the  first  call  of  the  kingcrow, 


as  the  eastern  sky  begins  to  whiten. 
The  smoke  curls  upward  from  every 
cottage  while  the  morning  meal  is  pre¬ 
pared  ;  the  cattle  are  turned  out  of 
the  yards  and  driven  to  the  pasturage 
on  the  hills  by  a  few  naked  children 
armed  with  sticks  ;  figures  are  seen  in 
the  half-light  like  ghosts,  wrapped  in 
white  sheets,  and  gliding,  the  men  one 
way,  and  the  women  another,  with 
brass  pots  in  their  hands,  to  the  scenes 
of  their  usual  ablutions.  Some  are 
squatting  outside  their  huts  cleaning 
out  their  mouths  with  finger  and  a 
piece  of  bamboo,  others  smoking,  or 
girding  up  their  loins,”  and  twisting 
their  turbans  before  starting  out  to 
work.  As  the  first  rays  of  the  sun 
gild  the  mango  blossoms  all  the  men 
are  on  their  way,  and  unless  it  be  a 
day  for  weeding  the  crops,  or  for  gath¬ 
ering  the  harvest,  when  their  presence 
is  required  in  the  fields,  the  women  be¬ 
gin  their  daily  task  of  cleaning  the 
house,  plastering  the  floor  with  cow- 
dung,  and  sprinkling  the  threshold 
and  portico  with  wood  ashes  in  sym¬ 
bolic  patterns.  Then  they  start  with 
the  water-vessels  and  the  children  of 
the  family,  for  the  lank  or  pool  where 
they  all  wash  both  their  bodies  and 
clothes,  and  carry  back  water  for  the 
household  wants.  Some,  if  they  have 
leisure  and  substance,  are  carrying 
offerings  of  fruit  and  rice  to  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Devi  or  Lakshmi,  where  the  bell 
is  ringing  out  to  attract  the  faithful. 

A  string  of  carts  has  just  arrived 
from  the  coast  bringing  merchandise 
from  Bombay  for  many  of  the  traders 
in  Singhpur  ;  drivers  and  bullocks  who 
have  been  travelling  since  nine  o’clock 
last  night  look  lean  and  tired,  and  are 
covered  with  ochrous  red  dust.  There 
are  two  bales  of  gray  shirtings  for 
Premchund,  the  cloth  merchant,  six 
cases  of  ”  best  old  Scotch”  and  two  of 
Geneva  for  Hormnsji,  the  Parsi  shop¬ 
keeper,  as  well  as  “  Europe  stores” — 
such  as  tinned  salmon,  sardines,  jam, 
and  biscuits — a  cartload  of  bar  and 
hoop  iron  for  Vellappa,  the  ironseller, 
a  box  for  the  Collector’s  daughter, 
with  a  new  hat,  a  ball  dress,  ribbons, 
artificial  flowers,  and  some  bargains  in 
the  way  of  remnants,  put  up  and 
packed  with  the  aid  of  a  friend  at 
Whiteley’s  or  Barker’s,  another  for  a 
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young  lady  at  some  station  away  in 
the  jangle,  with  her  bridal  outfit  com¬ 
plete,  and  the  cake,  too,  by  the  late 
arrival  of  which  her  wedding  has  been 
put  off  for  a  fortnight,  a  load  of  coarse 
gray  blankets  from  one  of  the  sheep¬ 
grazing  districts,  for  sale  in  the  Singh- 
pur  bazaar,  and  a  number  of  other  ar¬ 
ticles.  The  drivers  are  having  a  row 
with  the  toll-keepers  about  payment  of 
the  municipal  impost.  Under  English 
rule  “  local  self-government”  has  been 
bestowed  upon  the  people,  so  the  board 
has  to  look  round  for  means  to  pay 
for  water  and  drainage  schemes  and 
town  conservancy  ;  the  barrier  dues 
are  one  of  them,  and  the  carters,  who 
have  just  come  in,  are  as  discontented 
as  the  people  of  the  town,  who  pay, 
one  way  and  another,  two  shillings  per 
head  annually  for  local  rates.  “  Four 
annas  for  each  cart  entering  Singhpur, 
in  addition  to  four  tolls  on  the  road 
from  P4nhunder  !  It  is  monstrous  ! 
How  will  they  get  food  to-day  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  bullocks  Here 
some  women,  passing  on  their  way  to 
the  tank,  halt  to  listen  to  the  dispute, 
and  join  in  the  complaint  that  “  the 
'  takkus  ’  is  grievous,  the  children’s 
food  is  being  taken  away.”  The  toll 
contractor  has  no  concern  with  their 
feelings,  and  only  observes  that  it  is 
the  “  hukm”  or  command  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  proceeds  to  rake  in  his 
dues.  The  district  officers  say  that 
the  ingratitude  of  the  people  is  most 
discouraging  ;  latrines  have  been  put 
up,  the  filth  is  carted  away  daily  to  a 
distance  from  the  town,  street  drains 
are  cleansed,  stray  dogs  are  destroyed, 
oil  lamps  have  been  erected  in  the 
streets,  water  of  good  quality  distrib¬ 
uted  to  stand-pipes  for  public  use,  and 
they  have  a  local  board  presided  over 
by  the  Taluq  Native  Revenue  officer, 
and  yet  they  are  not  happy.  It  really 
is  too  bad.  Some  of  the  people  will 
positively  not  drink  the  water  coming 
to  them  in  metal  pipes,  and  some  still 
neglect  to  use  the  public  latrines,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  resort  to  the  open  country 
outside  the  town  according  to  old  cus¬ 
tom.  A  native  hand-loom  weaver,  of 
whom  there  are  many  in  Singhpur, 
told  one  of  the  Collector’s  peons,  who 
told  the  head  clerk,  who  told  his  su¬ 
perior,  that  the  people  were  not  un- 
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grateful,  but  they  were  all  queer,  and 
liked  their  own  ways,  which  the  Eng¬ 
lish  did  not  understand  ;  they  did  not 
notice  the  odors  which  the  English 
called  bad  smells  ;  they  liked  to  take 
their  drinking  water  from  the  village 
well,  or  the  temple  tank,  especially  the 
latter,  which  had  been  blessed  by  the 
presence  of  Vishnu  ;  and  they  did  not 
like  the  dung  carts  parading  the  streets 
and  standing  in  the  market  place. 
Least  of  all  did  they  like  paying  a 
week’s  earnings  every  year  to  the  local 
board  when  the  cost  of  food  was  in¬ 
creasing  steadily.  They  were  very 
poor  men  ;  what  should  they  do  ? 

So  early  as  seven  o’clock  the  Sheri- 
stadar,  or  manager  of  the  Magistrate’s 
Court,  is  on  his  way  to  see  the  Col¬ 
lector  on  this  very  matter  of  the  .Mu- 
nicipality,  and  other  affairs  which  that 
functionary  likes  to  dispose  of  with 
his  morning  cup  of  tea.  The  Slieri- 
stadar  is  clothed  in  voluminous  folds 
of  white  muslin,  and  wears  red  leather 
shoes  turned  up  at  the  toes,  and  with¬ 
out  heels,  and  a  Mahratta  turban  ;  at 
a  respectful  distance  behind  him  walks 
one  of  his  clerks,  and  again,  at  an 
equal  interval  in  the  rear,  a  peon  or 
messenger  wearing  a  belt  and  badge. 
When  the  great  man  halts,  the  others 
halt  with  due  regard  to  intervals.  lie 
is  known  to  have  immense  power,  and 
he  is  courted  and  respected  accordingly. 
All  the  clerks  in  the  district  office  owe 
their  appointments  to  him  ;  some  of 
them  are  his  sons  and  nephews,  though 
not  so  designated  in  official  records. 
If  one  should  incur  the  enmity  of  the 
Sheristadar  he  had  better  resign  his 
place,  for  go  he  will  on  some  pretext 
before  long.  The  Collector  is  seated 
in  a  cane  chair  in  the  corner  of  the 
veranda  of  his  house,  embowered  in 
climbing  roses.  He  does  not  feel  well 
to-day  ;  at  7  a.m.  few  people  do  who 
have  lived  in  India  for  twenty-five 
years  ;  the  Judge’s  cigars  of  last  night 
have  also  contributed  to  a  dry  eye  and 
a  furred  tongue  ;  the  Bombay  Courier 
has  just  been  delivered  by  the  dak 
peon,  and  its  columns  have  two  bad 
pieces  of  news,  one,  the  failure  of  the 
Asiatic  Bank,  by  which  the  Collector 
loses  a  thousand  pounds,  the  savings 
of  several  years  ;  and  another,  the  de¬ 
cline  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  to  one 
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shilling  and  fourpence ;  he  throws 
down  the  paper  with  a  sigh  of  disap 
pointment ;  higher  remittances  must 
be  looked  for  month  by  month  for  the 
school  bills  of  his  two  sons  in  England, 
and  his  furlough  must  be  postponed. 

“  Never  mind  about  the  dibs,  father,” 
his  daughter  had  said  as  she  hurried 
off  to  the  club  for  morning  tennis,  but 
she  had  but  little  realized  in  her  youth 
how  potent  a  factor  is  money  in  all  our 
social  relations.  The  exigencies  of  an 
official  position,  when  the  incumbent 
discharges  all  the  duties  of  his  station, 
leave  but  a  small  margin  between  ex¬ 
penditure  and  income.  The  Collect¬ 
or’s  very  butler  charges  him  fifty  per 
cent,  more  for  market  supplies  than 
the  )’oung  Forest  officer  pays,  and  the 
dignity  of  his  office  prevents  him  from 
going  to  the  bazaar  to  inquire  about 
prices.  It  is  a  daily  trouble  to  the 
timid  little  wife  to  settle  accounts  with 
a  retinue  of  servants,  and  although  she 
sees  what  is  bought  she  cannot  account 
for  more  than  half  of  it  at  table,  and 
the  grain  for  the  horses,  which  is  meas¬ 
ured  out  before  her  every  day,  invari¬ 
ably  runs  out  before  the  calculated 
date.  It  is  all  very  vexing.  She 
thinks  that  life  in  India  would  posi¬ 
tively  be  happy  were  it  not  for  these 
worries.  After  they  are  over  she  puts 
on  her  sun-hat  and  garden-gloves  and 
saunters  in  the  carriage-drive  to  tend 
the  roses  which  stand  in  pots  on  either 
side,  and  to  gather  flowers  for  the 
vases,  it  was  but  a  short  time  back 
that  a  child  was  running  at  her  skirts 
and  playing  at  helping  in  the  garden, 
but  a  short  sharp  illness,  such  as  is 
rife  in  the  tropics,  had  withered  the 
young  blossom  of  her  life.  It  is  a 
daily  pilgrimage  to  the  child’s  grave  to 
lay  a  fresh  bunch  of  flowers  upon  the 
turf ;  and  upon  the  resting-places  of 
other  infants  who  have  gone  before. 
The  white  headstones  rise  among  the 
dark  junipers  and  cypresses,  and  amid 
a  careless  profusion  of  bright  leaves, 
upon  the  higher  slopes  of  Singhpur, 
looking  to  the  eternal  hills. 

The  Sheristadar  makes  his  obeisance 
to  the  little  lady  as  he  approaches, 
with  the  courtesy  always  shown  by  na¬ 
tives  to  English  ladies,  although  he 
has  his  own  ideas  as  to  the  inferiority 
of  the  female  to  his  own  sex,  which 
Nbw  Sibibb. — Yol.  LXII.,  No.  6.  52 


are  apparent  in  his  domestic  circle. 
He  sits  on  a  mat  in  the  veranda  with 
his  clerk,  and  goes  through  vernacular 
reports  with  the  Collector.  Some  of 
these  relate  to  the  state  of  the  crops, 
to  water  supply,  and  to  sanitation,  but 
quaint  allusions  and  curious  facts  oc¬ 
cur  here  and  there  which  would  raise  a 
laugh,  if  such  a  thing  could  be  at  early 
morn  in  the  hot  weather  with  the  ther¬ 
mometer  at  eighty  degrees. 

Out  in  the  camp  the  troops  are  at 
their  morning  exercises ;  the  bugles 
have  gone  at  5  a.m.,  at  which  hour 
the  officers’  “  boys”  have  been  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  bedsides  with  uniforms 
and  boots  ready  laid  out.  Fifteen  min¬ 
utes  for  dressing,  a  hasty  cup  of  coffee, 
and  they  are  out  on  the  parade  ground 
in  the  delightful  cool  air  that  is  wafted 
across  the  plains  before  the  sunrise. 
Two  hours  of  this  with  battalion  drill 
enable  one  to  square  accounts  after  a 
late  night  at  mess  and  an  extra  “  peg.” 
Some  of  them  have  to  spend  the  hot 
forenoon  with  a  company  for  musketry 

{)ractice  at  the  bleak,  sun-dried  range 
ying  up  against  the  hills.  Then  at 
noon  they  strip  and  get  into  cool  gar¬ 
ments  and  lie  under  the  punkah  ;  when 
again  all  is  still  save  for  the  shrill  cry 
of  the  kite  as  he  swoops  down  upon 
some  incautious  chick,  or  the  hoarse 
chuckle  of  the  crow  perched  upon  the 
cook-room  gate  and  watching  the  ser¬ 
vant  eat  his  rice.  In  our  veranda, 
closed  in  by  bamboo  lattice  work  and 
climbing  plants,  a  subaltern  is  at  prac¬ 
tice  with  his  revolver,  and  his  chum 
keeping  his  eje  in  for  Chitral  shooting 
by  taking  quick  sights  with  a  sporting 
carbine.  Another  is  dressing  himself 
in  visiting  clothes  to  pay  calls  upon 
the  ladies  of  the  station,  who  are  visi¬ 
ble  between  13  and  3  p.m.  only  for 
these  social  ceremonies,  and  to  see  his 
lady-love  at  the  Judge’s  house.  Some 
of  the  fair  themselves,  bent  upon  these 
functions,  are  braving  the  heat  and 
the  unbecoming  glare  of  the  sun,  and 
crawling  round  by  bullock  coach  to 
their  friends’  houses.  The  little  soci¬ 
eties  of  Anglo-Indians  scattered  about 
the  country  are  tenacious  of  these  cus¬ 
toms  imported  from  their  native  land. 
It  is  perhaps  felt  by  women  that  to 
suffer  an  abatement  in  social  ceremo¬ 
nies  is  to  incur  loss  of  some  of  the  re- 
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gard  which  they  have  by  tact  won  from 
men.  Certainly  the  practice  of  visit¬ 
ing,  dressed  in  a  black  coat,  at  the  hot¬ 
test  part  of  the  day  in  India,  witnesses 
to  the  homage  men  are  ready  to  pay  to 
the  other  sex.  Of  course,  at  times  the 
duty  is  no  longer  irksome  when  the 
visitor  can  look  forward  to  a  pleasing 
reception,  and  rarely  to  a  tete  h-tUe 
tiffin  with  a  charming  hostess. 

The  roads  in  the  station  are  thick 
with  red  dust,  which  besprinkles  the 
lantana  bushes  and  prickly  pear  that 
form  the  hedges.  The  nim  and  Indian 
tig-trees  branching  overhead  give  grate¬ 
ful  shade  from  the  fierce  lays  of  the 
sun.  Here  and  there  is  the  rude  gate 
leading  to  a  white- walled  and  tiled- 
roof  bungalow.  The  main  street  of 
the  cantonment  bazaar  is  furnished 
with  little  open-fronted  shops  for  the 
sale  of  mostly  English  goods — mil¬ 
linery,  china,  glass,  stationery,  furni¬ 
ture,  and  cooking  utensils.  Some  of 
the  proprietors — all  natives — perambu¬ 
late  the  station  with  a  box  of  their 
wares  borne  upon  the  head  of  a  coolie, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  European  residents.  Ali 
Khan,  for  instance,  has  just  taken  up 
his  position  in  the  porch  of  a  bunga¬ 
low  in  the  Fort  behind  the  tiers  of  pots 
luxuriant  with  calladiums  and  lilies, 
and  by  his  silent  approach  has  left  the 
inmates  unaware  of  his  presence  ;  and 
the  lady  who  is  reclining  in  a  lounge 
chair  in  the  cool  of  the  inner  room, 
darkened  with  draperies  and  blinds,  is 
startled  by  the  bass  voice Bombay 
borah  (merchant),  Mem  Sahib  !  Got 
Pear  soap,  writing-paper,  Holway’s 
pill,  silk  and  muslin  things.”  He 
rarely  fails  to  draw.  She  comes  to  the 
steps  in  the  porch  somewhat  impa¬ 
tiently.  Well,  Ali,  what  have  you 
got  to-day  ?  You  are  a  regular  old 
bother !”  “I  got  nice  silk  dress, 
Mem  Sahib,  just  come  from  England, 
very  cheap— two  rupees  a  yard.  Mem 
Sahib  like  see?”  As  it  is  unrolled 
and  displayed  with  the  greatest  good¬ 
nature,  she  says,  “  That  is  too  dear, 
Ali  ;  you  want  too  much  profit.”  He 


replies,  “  No,  Mem,  I  no  make  large 
profit ;  I  only  want  the  Sahib  logs’ 
mihrbani”  (that  is,  ‘‘  the  goodwill  of 
the  gentry”).  So  the  dress  is  left, 
with  a  promise  of  payment  next  mouth, 
Ali  does  a  thriving  trade  with  the  East 
Indians  of  Singhpur  and  neighboring 
towns  in  cheap  muslins,  violet-powder, 
perfumes,  and  patent  pills,  to  which 
they  are  partial,  and  is  very  accommo¬ 
dating  as  to  settlement  of  accounts. 
He  meets  with  an  occasional  rebuff 
even  from  Europeans  ;  he  has  been 
pelted  with  golf-balls  by  a  “  beery” 
gentleman  as  he  retreated  from  his 
house  ;  and  even  the  contents  of  a 
tumbler  of  soda-water  have  been  hurled 
at  him,  but  with  most  he  has  no  cause 
of  complaint.  Perhaps  the  memory 
of  an  unpaid  bill  rankles.  One  old 
gentleman,  on  the  eve  of  his  retirement 
from  the  service,  was  heavily  involved 
all  round,  and  Ali  and  his  confreres 
both  at  Singhpur  and  Bombay  were 
forced  to  watch  his  movements  in  self- 
defence.  He  was  only,  it  was  given 
out,  going  to  Bombay  to  see  his  wife 
off  to  England.  Everything  seemed 
to  give  color  to  this  report.  He  went 
on  board  the  steamer  with  the  lady 
and  her  boxes,  and  left  his  own  lug¬ 
gage  at  the  hotel,  returned  to  shore  as 
the  steamer  weighed  anchor  at  dusk, 
and  was  at  dinner  at  the  table  d^hote. 
His  creditors  seeing  so  much  went  to 
their  homes  in  the  bazaar  in  an  easy 
frame  of  mind,  suspecting  no  fraud. 
But  late  at  night,  when  Bombay  was 
quiet,  a  boat  put  out  from  a  secluded 
part  of  Buck  Bay  bearing  the  delin¬ 
quent  to  the  offing  in  time  to  overtake 
the  steamer,  which  had  slacked  speed 
and  was  waiting  to  pick  him  up.  In 
the  morning  the  news  of  the  exile’s 
flight  was  abroad  ;  the  injured  cred¬ 
itors  rushed  to  the  magistrate’s  court 
to  apply  for  issue  of  warrants,  but  too 
late.  Legal  process  in  England  is  lit¬ 
tle  understood  by  a  native  of  India,  so 
the  crafty  debtor  got  off  free.  Hap¬ 
pily  such  a  case  is  so  rare  that  Ali 
Khan  still  retains  belief  in  British 
probity.—  Oentleman's  Magazine. 
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“  I  WISH,”  said  Edwin  Landseer  as 
he  stood  before  Frith’s  portrait  of 
Dickens,  “he  looked  less  eager  and 
busy,  and  not  so  much  out  of  himself, 
or  beyond  himself.  I  should  like  to 
catch  him  asleep,  and  quiet  now  and 
then.”  So  too,  no  doubt,  would  those 
who  lived  with  him.  For  though,  as 
Forster  remarked,  there  seemed  to  be 
no  rest  needed  for  that  wonderful  vi¬ 
tality,  there  must  have  been  times 
when  the  perpetual  flow  of  it  proved 
too  stimulating  for  those  around  him. 
It  would  seem,  indeed,  almost  as  un¬ 
likely  to  catch  Dickens  asleep  as  the 
proverbial  weasel.  But  a  charming  de¬ 
scription  of  the  creator  of  the  immor¬ 
tal  sleepy  fat  boy.  subdued  himself  in 
slumber,  is  given  us  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Cowden  Clarke.  Having  owned  to 
being  a  “  little  tired”  after  his  tremen¬ 
dous  exertions  with  his  travelling  dra¬ 
matic  company,  ho  was  prevailed  upon 
to  lie  down. 

“  In  that  small  inn-room”  (by  Loch 
Lomond,  the  rest  of  his  party  having 
gone  out  exploring),  “  there  was  of 
course,”  relates  the  genial  chronicler, 
“  no  sofa  ;  so  we  put  together  four  or 
five  chairs,  on  which  he  stretched  him¬ 
self  at  full  length,  resting  his  head  on 
his  wife’s  knee  as  a  pillow,  and  was 
soon  in  quiet  sleep,  Mrs.  Dickens  and 
I  keeping  on  our  talk  in  a  low  tone, 
that  served  rather  to  lull,  than  disturb 
him.  That  modest  inn-room  among 
the  Scottish  mountains,  the  casement 
blurred  by  recent  rains,  the  grand 
landscape  beyond  shrouded  in  mist, 
the  soft  breathing  of  the  sleeper,  the 
glorious  eyes  closed,  the  active  spirit 
in  perfect  repose,  the  murmured  voices 
of  the  two  watching  women — often  rise 
with  strangely  present  effect  upon  my 
musing  memory.” 

A  more  lovable  picture  of  one  of  the 
most  lovable  beings  that  ever  dwelt  on 
earth  surety  does  not  exist  than  that  in 
which  De  Quincey  portrays  the  slum¬ 
bers  of  Charles  Lamb.  No  exquisite 
was  the  gentle  essayist  in  many  of  his 
ways,  ‘‘  no  Quaker,”  as  he  himself  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  at  his  meals.  We  all  know 


how  he  would  come  home  “  smoky  and 
drinky”  of  an  evening,  how  he  left 
grease  stains  on  the  leaves  of  books, 
and  dropped  sealing-wax  over  the  floor. 
But  in  his  sleep  the  pure  ethereal  na¬ 
ture  of  the  man  was  manifest.  All 
grossness  dropped  from  him.  The 
face,  whose  intellectual  beauty  was  of 
too  restless  a  character  in  his  waking 
hours,  showed  spiritualized  through 
the  mists  of  sleep,  which  descended  on 
him  “as  softly  as  a  shadow.”  In  a 
gross  person,  says  De  Quincey,  in  that 
spirit  of  keenly-critical  yet  impersonal 
observation,  as  if  he  himself  were  a 
being  apart  from  others,  which  was 
peculiar  to  the  opium-eater,  “  In  a 
gross  person  laden  with  superfluous 
flesh  and  breathing  heavily,  this  would 
not  have  been  discoverable.  But  in 
Lamb,  thin  even  to  meagreness,  spare 
and  wiry  as  an  Arab  of  the  desert,  or 
as  Thomas  Aquinas  wasted  by  scholas¬ 
tic  vigils,  the  affection  of  sleep  seemed 
rather  a  network  of  ethereal  gossamer, 
than  of  earthly  cobweb — more  like  a 
golden  haze  falling  upon  him  gently 
from  the  heaven,  than  a  cloud  rising 
upward  from  the  flesh.  Motionless  in 
his  chair  as  a  bust,  breathing  so  gently 
as  scarcely  to  seem  entirely  alive,  he 
resented  an  image  of  repose,  midway 
etween  life  and  death,  like  the  repose 
of  sculpture.” 

Charles  Lamb,  for  all  his  eccentrici¬ 
ties  and  the  drop  of  wildness  in  his 
blood,  was  of  a  more  conventional 
character  than  De  Quincey,  and,  bach¬ 
elor  thoug^h  he  was,  of  more  domestic 
habits.  While  we  have  that  glimpse 
of  him  asleep  by  his  own  fireside,  he 
was  never,  we  believe,  caught  napping 
out  of  doors,  as  De  Quincey  himself 
might  often  have  been,  and  in  the 
dead  of  night,  his  lantern  extinguished 
by  his  side,  his  thought-worn  head 
pillowed  on  the  bare  ground. 

Leigh  Hunt  dilates  on  the  exquisite 
delight  of  sleeping  under  the  sky. 
“  Are  there  many  moments  more  de¬ 
licious,”  he  asks,  “  than  the  one  in 
which  you  feel  yourself  going  to  slum¬ 
ber,  with  the  sense  of  green  about  you, 
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of  an  air  in  your  face,  and  of  the  great 
sky  arching  over  your  head.” 

Here  is  a  glimpse  of  the  philosopher 
of  evolution  indulging  in  such  slum¬ 
bers  as  might  overtakes  a  child  tired 
out  with  picking  flowers  on  a  summer’s 
day.  After  strolling,  as  he  describes, 
amid  the  fresh  dark  green  of  the  grand 
Scotch  firs,  set  off  a  fringe  of  dis¬ 
tant  green  from  the  larches,  “  at  last,” 
he  says,  “  I  fell  fast  asleep  on  the 
grass,  and  awoke  with  a  chorus  of  birds 
singing  around  me,  and  squirrels  run¬ 
ning  up  the  trees,  and  some  woodpeck¬ 
ers  laughing,  and  it  was  as  pleasant 
and  rural  a  scene  as  ever  I  saw,  and  I 
did  not  care  one  penny  how  any  of  the 
beasts  or  birds  had  been  formed.” 
The  sense  of  poetry  in  Darwin  had  evi¬ 
dently  at  this  time  not  been  wholly 
atrophied. 

None  better  than  Rousseau,  sensuous 
dreamer  that  he  was,  knew  the  delights 
of  “  sleeping  with  the  earth,”  as  Walt 
Whitman  phrases  it.  He  has  left  on 
record  a  description  of  a  night  thus 
spent,  which  is  enough  to  make  a  va¬ 
grant  of  the  most  confirmed  house- 
lover.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone  near  Lyons,  and  tired  out  with 
prolonged  rambles,  “  I  slept  voluptu¬ 
ously,”  he  says,  “  on  the  sill  of  a  kind 
of  niche  or  false  door  opened  in  a  ter¬ 
race-wall.  The  canopy  of  my  bed  was 
formed  of  the  tops  of  the  trees  ;  a 
nightingale  was  just  above  me  ;  I  fell 
asleep  under  his  song.  ” 

“  Of  all  gods,”  says  an  old  writer, 
“  sleep  is  dearest  to  the  muses.”  Here 
are  two  glimpses  of  Wordsworth  asleep. 
The  poet  went  to  church  with  Haydon. 
“We  sat,”  says  the  painter,  “  among 
publicans  and  sinners.  ...  1  was 

much  interested  in  seeing  his  venerable 
white  head  close  to  a  servant  in  livery, 
and  on  the  same  level.  The  servant 
in  livery  fell  asleep,  and  so  did  Words¬ 
worth,  I  jogged  him  at  the  gospel, 
and  he  opened  his  eyes.” 

To  be  caught  napping  in  church  is 
bad  enough.  To  fall  asleep  with  one’s 
back  to  the  Venus  de  Medici  might  be 
thought  still  worse  by  some.  Yet  of 
this  last  enormity  our  own  Wordsworth 
was  likewise  guilty,  aud  says  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  confess  it,  the  day 
being  very  hot  in  Florence,  and  he 
worn  out  with  sight-seeing— thus  add¬ 


ing  another  image,  though  it  exists  but 
in  fancy,  to  those  contained  within 
that  treasury  of  art,  the  Tribuna  of 
the  Uffizi  ;  that  of  a  supreme  Engliah 
poet  sitting  dozing  with  his  back  to 
the  statue  that  enchants  the  world,  as 
insensible  to  its  charms  as  one  of  his 
own  mountains  would  have  been. 

“  I  never  take  a  nap  after  dinner 
but  when  I  have  had  a  bad  night,” 
said  Johnson,  “  and  then  the  nap  takes 
me.”  Mrs.  Carlyle,  with  whom  bad 
nights  were  the  rule,  was  not  taken  by 
a  nap  in  church,  one  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  but  deliberately  took  one.  And 
the  recording  angel  no  doubt  made 
light  of  the  offence  on  the  part  of  the 
tired  hard-pressed  woman,  if  he  did 
not  actually  blot  it  out.  This  is  how 
she  confesses  it,  with  not  the  smallest 
show  of  compunction,  in  a  letter  to 
her  husband. 

“  When  the  sermon  began  I  made 
myself,  at  the  bottom  of  it  [the  Rullers 
deep  pew]  a  sort  of  Persian  couch  out 
of  the  praying-cushions  ;  laid  off  my 
bonnet,  and  stretched  myself  out  very 
much  at  my  case.  I  seemed  to  hare 
been  thus  just  one  drowsy  minute 
when  a  slight  rustling  and  the  words, 

‘  Now  to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,’ 
warned  me  to  put  on  niy  bonnet,  and 
made  me  for  the  first  time  aware  that 
I  had  been  asleep.” 

A  touching  picture,  .more  interesting 
in  its  way  than  that  of  Rousseau  fall 
ing  asleep  to  the  nightingale’s  song,  of 
Wordsworth  nodding  in  church,  even 
of  Darwin  asleep  among  his  beasts  and 
birds,  is  the  heroic  figure  of  Sir  Walter 
struggling  against  the  sense  of  bitter 
bereavement,  an  adverse  fate,  his  own 
failing  powers,  and  indulging  in 
“  drumly”  slumbers,  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts  to  keep  awake,  over  Anne  of 
Geierstein,  finding  matter  for  sorrow 
ful  jest  in  the  lack  of  stimulating  in 
terest  in  his  work  which,  lit  up  with 
gleams  of  his  old  genius  though  it  is, 
he  feared  might  exercise  the  same  som¬ 
nolent  effect  upon  his  readers  that  it 
did  upon  himself.  “  I  took  up  Anne 
and  wrote,  with  interruption  of  a  nap 
(in  which  my  readers  may  do  well  to 
imitate  me)  till  two  o’clock”— an  in¬ 
terruption  to  which  he  was  subject 
throughout  the  task. 

In  nothing  is  the  contrast  between 
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those  two  men,  Scotchmen  both,  Car¬ 
lyle  and  Scott,  more  strikingly  shown 
than  in  the  matter  of  sleep.  Nothing 
short  of  a  “  treacle  sleep”  in  which  he 
could  lie  “  sound  as  a  stone”  for  hours 
could  satisfy  Carlyle.  His  naps  were 
serious  things,  and  if  any  inroad  from 
without  or  within  were  made  upon 
them  anathemas  and  “  waes  me’s” 
would  be  sure  to  follow  ;  while  con¬ 
stant  nights  of  waking  and  aching 
would  be  met  by  Scott  with  scarce  a 
grumble,  or  but  a  playful  one.  A  dog, 
whose  yelping  had  disturbed  his  slum¬ 
bers,  moved  Carlyle  to  the  jocosely  sav¬ 
age  wish  that  he  had  the  animal  by  its 
hind  legs  within  reach  of  a  stone  wall. 
“  Bilious  and  headache  this  morning,” 
notes  Scott,  under  the  influence  of  a 
like  infliction  occurring  in  the  very 
midst  of  his  sea  of  troubles.  “  A  dog 
howl’d  all  night,  and  left  me  little 
sleep  :  poor  cur  !”  with  an  outgoing 
of  sympathy  toward  the  unconscious 
troubler  of  his  repose  ;  “  I  dare  say  he 
had  his  distresses,  as  I  have  mine.” 

But  as  De  Quincey  said  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  for  whom  he  seems  to  have  cher¬ 
ished  an  almost  passionate  admiration, 
that  the  worst  of  her  presence  was  it 
seemed  to  dwarf  that  of  every  one  else, 
even  of  otherwise  most  presentable 
people,  so  to  read  of  Scott  makes  most 


others,  even  of  the  noblest  and  best, 
appear  small  by  comparison. 

There  is  something  of  pathos  always 
in  the  sight  of  a  great  man  lost  for  a 
moment  to  the  responsibilities  of  his 
position,  the  burden  of  his  own  fame, 
and  wrapped  in  such  slumbers  as  might 
overtake  the  meanest  son  of  toil. 
Whether  it  be  Nelson  snatching  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  oblivion  in  sleep  amid  the  rest¬ 
less  scene  of  a  Paris  gambling-saloon, 
his  head  on  Lady  Hamilton’s  Moulder, 
she  ”  playing  furiously”  the  while  (as 
Mr.  Frith,  quoting  from  the  lips  of  a 
bystander.  Lord  North  wick,'  records), 
yet  evidently  taking  care  not  to  disturb 
her  hero’s  slumbers.  Or  Napoleon, 
before  one  of  his  great  battles,  asleep 
up  to  the  last  moment  from  sheer  ex¬ 
haustion.  Savonarola,  on  the  eve  of 
his  execution  by  fire,  resting  with  his 
head  on  the  knees  of  his  black  hooded 
and  veiled  attendant,  and  smiling  and 
speaking  in  his  sleep.  Or  General  Lee, 
that  noblest  figure  in  a  fallen  cause, 
lying  sleeping,  wearied  out  by  the  way- 
side  in  Virginia,  while  an  army  of  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  men  trooped  past,  so 
silently  that  his  slumber  was  not 
broken.  Or  only  Pope,  nodding,  as  he 
is  said  to  have  done,  whenever  tlie  con¬ 
versation  failed  to  be  epigrammatic. — 
Temple  Bar. 
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The  name  on  the  card  was  Maddox, 
but  at  the  first  sound  of  his  voice  I  rec¬ 
ognized  the  man  shown  into  the  office 
as  Sydney  Carstairs.  He  didn’t  notice 
me  ;  he  was  too  eager  to  get  audience 
of  Mr.  Maciver,  who  managed  the 
firm’s  advertising.  We  do  a  good  deal 
in  that  way,  and  I’ve  no  doubt  that 
Maddox’s  card  had  been  sent  up  a  good 
many  times  before  our  Mr.  Maciver 
would  grant  an  interview.  So  I  leaned 
back  and  listened  while  my  old  school¬ 
fellow  let  loose  the  flood  of  his  elo 
quence. 

“  The  ‘  Lamp  of  Truth,’  ”  he  said, 
“  is  a  publication  which  is  of  almost 
unique  value  to  such  a  firm  as  yours. 
We  have  only  just  begun,  but  we  have 
a  great  future  before  us.  We  spare  no 


expense  to  make  our  paper  attractive 
to  readers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
We  have  a  weekly  sermon  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Baggs  Calshott,  the  famous  preacher 
of  the  Balls  Pond  Tabernacle  ;  Lucy 
Markham,  the  well-known  novelist, 
writes  a  serial  story  for  us,  and  we 
have  each  week  a  poetical  contribution 
from  Catherine  Herbert,  the  talented 
authoress  of  the  “  Rainbow  of  Hope.” 
With  these  attractions  we  shall  go  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Christian 
households  throughout  the  land,  and 
shall  form  a  simply  unrivalled  medium 
for  such  high-class  advertisers  as  your¬ 
selves.” 

Our  Mr.  Maciver  turned  an  amused 
face  toward  me.  I  knew  very  well 
that  Mr.  Maddox  had  been  admitted 
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in  order  that  I  might  have  an  object- 
lesson.  I  was  new  to  the  business,  and 
had  to  be  taught  all  branches  of  it.  So 
he  stopped  tne  full  tide  of  Mr.  Mad¬ 
dox’s  eloquence  by  the  remorseless 
question  : 

“  What  present  circulation  do  you 
guarantee  ?  ’ 

While  poor  Sydney  was  delivering 
himself  of  an  entirely  evasive  reply  I 
had  time  to  observe  him  closely.  He 
was  the  last  man  I  should  ever  have 
expected  to  see  figuring  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  canvasser,  and  I  knew  already 
enough  of  these  people  to  see  that  my 
old  friend  belonged  distinctly  to  the 
lower  varieties  of  that  interesting 
genus.  His  hat  alone  was  enough  to 
show  the  hardest  pinch  of  poverty. 
He  had  been  such  a  dandy  at  Oxford  ! 

Mr.  Maciver  had  tossed  “  The  Lamp 
of  Truth”  contemptuously  aside,  but 
Carstairs  tried  a  second  chance. 

“  ‘  The  Footlights,’  ”  he  said,  speak¬ 
ing  as  fast  as  he  could,  for  fear  he 
might  not  be  allowed  to  finish,  “  has  a 
splendid  circulation,  not  only  with  the 
profession,  but  also  among  the  [large 
and  increasing  class  who  are  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  the  drama.  Actors  are  espe¬ 
cially  fond  of  savory  additions  to  their 
dishes.  There  are  some,  I  believe, 
who  almost  live  upon  pickles,  and  as  a 
medium  for  your  unrivalled  prod¬ 
ucts — ” 

But  our  Mr.  Maciver  had  amused 
himself  enough,  and  signified  pretty 
plainly  that  there  was  no  business  to 
be  done  and  that  Sydney  might  retire. 
The  poor  man’s  briskness  vanished. 
He  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  resume  a 
look  of  settled  disappointment  as  he 
slowly  turned  to  the  door. 

“  Dormy,”  I  called  out,  “  dear  me, 
Dormy — ‘  Aliquando  bonus  dormitat 
Homerus.’  ” 

Sydney  Carstairs  had  once  made  this 

E articular  false  quantity,  and  so  earned 
imself  more  than  one  nickname. 

He  looked  round  at  the  sound  of  the 
old  appellation,  and  saw  me.  He 
turned  very  red  and  let  fall  the  papers 
he  was  carrying. 

“  Mr.  Maciver,”  I  said,  ‘*  this  is  an 
old  friend  of  mine  ;  we  must  do  some¬ 
thing  for  him.  Something  good.  A 
whole  page  and  a  series,  you  know.” 
Mr.  Maciver  looked  rather  disgusted 


at  this  unbusinesslike  procedure,  but 
commenced  an  examination  of  the  two 
journals. 

Sydney,  meanwhile,  seemed  very 
awkward  and  ill  at  ease,  and  assured 
me  several  times  that  he  had  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  me  ;  that  he  did  not  know 
that  I  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
business,  and  so  on. 

He  approved  faintly  of  the  choice 
Mr.  Maciver  had  made,  which  pre¬ 
ferred  the  ‘‘  Footlights”  to  “  The 
Lamp  of  Truth.” 

”  Neither  is  a  really  good  medium,” 
Sydney  said,  with  sudden  frankness, 
“  but  you  are  doing  it  to  oblige  me, 
and  ‘  The  Lamp  of  Truth  ’  expects  the 
heaviest  lying  and  he  departed,  look¬ 
ing  several  degrees  less  unhappy,  but  not 
before  I  had  arranged  to  meet  him 
again. 

A  day  or  two  later  Sydney  dined 
with  me,  and  we  talked  for  a  long 
time  over  old  days  and  old  friends. 
It  was  at  my  place  in  the  country,  and 
we  sat  out  of  doors  after  dinner  and 
smoked.  As  the  twilight  deepened 
Sydney  became  more  confidential  and 
a  little  more  cheerful. 

“  I  daresay,”  he  said,  “  you  were 
surprised  enough  to  see  me  trotting 
round  to  tout  for  advertisements.  It 
is  not  a  grand  position  for  a  banker’s 
son.  But  I  daresay  you  know  the 
bank  failed  and  my  father  died  sud¬ 
denly,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for 
me.  I  had  been  called  to  the  Bar, 
but  had  never  seen  a  brief,  and  did 
not  even  expect  to  see  one.  I  tried 
journalism — tried  very  hard,  very  hard 
indeed — but  L  suppose  I  wasn’t  clever 
enough  ;  at  any  rate,  I  could  not  make 
it  pay,  and  so  I  drifted  into  what  I’m 
doing  now.  Sometimes  I  don’t  do  so 
badly.”  Sydney  was  silent,  and  I 
quite  understood  that  those  times  did 
not  come  very  often. 

”  I’m  awfully  obliged  to  you,”  he 
burst  out  again,  “  for  helping  me.  An 
order  from  a  firm  like  yours  is  worth 
something.  I’ve  shown  it  all  round, 
and  I’ve  got  Condensed  Cocoa  on  the 
strength  of  it,  and  I’ve  half  a  promise 
from  Black’s,  the  soap  people.  Why, 
when  I  went  back  to  ‘Footlights’’ 
.  office  with  your  order  in  my  hand,  they 
nearly  fell  on  my  neck  for  joy.” 

To  change  the  subject  I  turned  back 
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to  the  old  days,  and  reminded  Car- 
stairs  of  a  school  holiday  I  had  spent 
at  his  father’s  house. 

“I  had  a  very  jolly  time  of  it,”  I 
said.  “  I  used  to  ride  races  across 
your  father’s  park  with  your  sister 
Mabel,  and  once  her  horse  ran  away, 
and  your  mother  was  terribly  fright¬ 
ened.” 

Carstairs  sighed.  “  Poor  Mab  is 
dead,  and  the  park  was  sold  for  build¬ 
ing  sites.”  Then  he  added  as  an  after¬ 
thought,  “  But  wouldn’t  you  like  to 
go  down  and  see  my  mother  some 
time?  She  is  living  at  Kew.  When 
the  crash  came  and  all  our  furniture 
was  sold,  we  saved  enough  to  furnish  a 
tiny  cottage.  There  was  a  little  money 
settled  on  her,  and  she  manages  on 
that.  There’s  a  young  lady  who  lives 
with  her.  The  dining-room  will  just 
seat  four,  and  my  mother  has  often 
asked  me  to  bring  a  friend,  and,  as  a 
rule,  I  haven’t  any  one.  The  friends 
I  have  now  are  not  exactly  salon/dhig, 
as  they  say  in  Germany.  My  mother 
would  be  sure  to  recognize  you.” 

Sydney’s  prediction  was  completely 
fulfilled  when  I  went  down  with  him  a 
week  later  to  the  tiny  cottage  he  had 
spoken  of.  Mrs.  Carstairs  recognized 
me  at  once,  and  reminded  me  of  sev¬ 
eral  things  which  had  happened  during 
my  stay  at  her  house.  But  I  certainly 
should  not  have  known  her  again, 
though  I  had  a  clear  mental  image  of 
the  lady  I  had  known  before.  But 
time  had  not  dealt  gently  with  Mrs. 
Carstairs  ;  the  comely,  cheerful  matron 
of  my  remembrance  had  become  an 
old  lady  with  furrowed  cheeks,  bent 
shoulders,  and  white  hair.  The  only 
other  guest  was  a  young  lady  whom 
Mrs.  Carstairs  called  Lucy,  and  Syd¬ 
ney,  Miss  Hilton.  She  was  quite  a 
pretty  young  lady,  not  in  her  first 
youth,  and  I  divined  at  once  that  Mrs. 
Carstairs  had  formed  plans  in  which 
her  son  and  Miss  Hilton  were  greatly 
interested.  Sydney  looked  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  shabby  being  who  had 
been  so  exceedingly  deferential  to  our 
clerk.  His  dress-clothes  were  fault¬ 
less,  and  he  had  an  orchid  in  his  but¬ 
tonhole.  He  expressed  himself  with 
considerable  decision  on  many  points, 
and  I  noticed  that  the  younger  as  well 
as  the  elder  lady  listened  to  what  he 


said  with  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
Mrs.  Carstairs  contrived  that  a  good 
deal  of  her  son’s  conversation  was  di¬ 
rected  to  Miss  Hilton,  and  after  dinner 
she  manoeuvred  them  both  into  the  lit¬ 
tle  patch  of  garden,  while  she  sat  in 
the  veranda  and  talked  to  me.  I  sup- 
ose  Carstairs  had  foreseen  this,  and 
ad  guessed  what  would  be  the  subject 
of  his  mother’s  conversation,  for  on 
the  way  down  he  had  given  me  a  cau¬ 
tion. 

“  My  mother,”  he  had  said,  with 
some  confusion,  “  isn’t  aware  at  all  of 
what  I  am  doing  for  a  living.  I’ve 
told  her  that  I  am  connected  with  the 
Press,  and  she  hasn’t  any  idea  of  the 
precise  nature  of  the  connection. 
Please  don’t  enlighten  her.” 

So  I  was  not  altogether  surprised 
when  Mrs.  Carstairs  asked  me  if  I  had 
ever  had  any  connection  with  journal¬ 
ism.  The  negative  reply  that  was  ex¬ 
pected  served  as  a  starting-point  for 
the  proud  mother. 

”  Sydney  writes  a  great  deal,  I  be¬ 
lieve,”  she  said  ;  “  in  fact,  it’s  his  only 
real  occupation.  His  practice  at  the 
Bar  amounts  to  nothing.  He  has 
never  told  you,  I  suppose,  the  papers 
that  he’s  connected  with  ?” 

“  I  have  never  heard  him  allude  to 
himself  as  contributor  to  any  particu¬ 
lar  organ,”  I  replied  ;  but  then,  you 
know,  I  have  hardly  seen  him  for  a 
great  many  years.” 

**  It  would  be  all  the  same,  I  expect, 
if  you  had  seen  him  every  day,”  the 
old  lady  returned  very  quickly.  “  Syd¬ 
ney  is  very  reticent  about  Press  mat¬ 
ters,  though  he’s  frankness  itself  m 
other  things.  And  I  suppose  he  is 
quite  right  to  be  discreet.  He  always 
says  that  the  anonymity  of  writers  for 
the  daily  or  weekly  Press  ought  to  be 
most  carefully  maintained.  We  can 
never  get  him  to  admit  the  authorship 
of  a  single  article.  For  a  long  time  we 
didn’t  even  know  what  paper  he  was 
permanently  connected  with.” 

But  you  know  now  ?”  I  queried. 
”  Yes  ;  we  found  it  out  by  accident 
— Miss  Hilton  and  myself.  We  had 
been  talking  politics  one  evening,  and 
the  next  day  we  found  everything  we 
had  said  in  a  leader — much  better  ex- 
ressed,  of  course — and  when  we  taxed 
im  with  having  written  the  article. 
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he  couldn’t  deny  it.  And  do  you 
know  what  paper  it  was  ?” 

I  shook  iny  head. 

“  The  ‘  Times,’  ”  said  the  old  lady 
impressively.  “  And  now  we’ve  got 
so  far  that  we  can  tell  which  articles 
are  his.  Sometimes  there  isn’t  any¬ 
thing  by  him,  and  then,  you  know,  I 
think  the  paper  is  very  dull,”  she  add¬ 
ed,  with  a  little  laugh. 

“  How  do  you  tell  your  son’s  writ¬ 
ing  ?”  I  asked. 

“  Oh,”  she  replied,  “  there  are  a 
lot  of  little  signs  that  we  know.  There 
are  certain  words  he  is  very  fond  of 
using,  and,  and — I  can’t  explain  it, 
but  there  are  lots  of  little  things.  Lucy 
and  I  always  read  the  paper,  and  we 
each  of  us  settle  in  our  mind  which  is 
his,  and  in  almost  every  case  when  we 
come  to  compare  notes  we  find  we  agree 
perfectly.  So  you  see,  ”  she  concluded, 
with  a  lively  nod.  She  was  silent  for 
a  few  moments,  watching  the  two  who 
were  pacing  about  in  the  little  garden, 
but  she  soon  returned  to  the  subject. 

“  It’s  a  great  responsibility,”  she 
said,  ”  to  write  for  a  journal  like  the 
‘  Times,’  and  I  am  sure  my  son  feels 
it.  Sometimes  he  seems  quite  absent- 
minded,  and — and  almost  as  if  he  had 
too  much  to  think  of.  And  sometimes 
he  doesn’t  come  down  to  see  us  for 
weeks  and  weeks.  He  is  too  busy,  he 
says.” 

Mrs.  Carstairs  then  began  to  question 
me  about  myself,  but  the  fact  that  I 
had  been  married  only  a  few  months 
before  rolled  the  conversation  back  to 
the  favorite  topic. 

”  I  wish  Sydney  would  marry,”  she 
said  ;  ”  but  he  always  tells  me  that  he 
hasn’t  time,  and  he  doesn’t  like  being 
pressed  on  the  subject.” 

The  return  of  the  pair  from  outside 
made  the  conversation  general,  and  be¬ 
fore  very  long  Carstairs  declared  that 
he  was  obliged  to  leave.  We  drove 
back  together  in  a  hansom.  Carstairs 
was  silent  and  depressed.  He  seemed 
to  be  relapsing  into  the  weary  mood  of 
the  underpaid  drudge. 

”  Did  my  mother  say  much  about 
me  ?”  he  queried  timidly. 

I  told  him  the  substance  of  the  con¬ 
versation.  “  She  thinks  that  you 
write  for  the  ‘  Times,’  ”  1  said. 

He  shook  his  head  sadly.  ”  And  1 


let  her  think  so — in  fact.  I’ve  encour¬ 
aged  the  idea.  Poor  soul  !  if  she  saw 
me  going  about  my  work  day  after 
day,  waiting  for  hours  in  offices,  hang- 
ing  round  doors,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
a  word  in  with  the  big  man  as  he  comes 
out,  and  not  only  with  firms  like  yours, 
but  with  small  people — dirty,  greasy, 
illiterate  tradespeople,  who,  all  the 
same,  look  down  on  me  and  snub  me 
at  times,  and  are  offensively  familiar 
at  others — if  she  saw  this  going  on 
when  she  thinks  I  am  meditating  on 
deep  affairs  of  state,  I  am  afraid  it 
would  almost  break  her  heart.  I  lead 
a  dog’s  life,  and  my  worst  fear  is  that 
my  mother  may  come  to  know  of  it. 
You  may  think  it  is  very  wrong  of  me 
to  let  her  deceive  herself  so,  but  I 
can’t  help  it.” 

”  Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  let  her 
know  how  things  are?”  I  asked. 

“  I  can’t  tell  her  the  truth  ;  I  can’t 
tell  her  that  I’m  deep  down  in  the 
mud  and  that  I  shall  always  stick  there. 
It’s  not  my  fault,”  he  went  on,  in  pas¬ 
sionate  tones,  ‘‘  that  I  am  where  I  am  ! 
I  tried  my  best.  I  worked  early  and 
late,  and  covered  reams  of  paper,  but 
’twas  all  of  no  use.  1  was  determined 
to  do  something  for  my  poor  mother— 
to  give  her  some  of  the  luxuries  which 
she  was  always  used  to.  I  meant  to  do 
a  great  deal,  and  I’ve  done  just  noth¬ 
ing — absolutely  nothing.  1  am  too 
miserably  poor  to  help  her  in  any  way. 
The  only  pleasure  I  can  give  her  is  to 
let  her  think  that  I  am  prosperous  and 
happy.  And  even  that  is  hard.  I 
can’t  manage  at  times  to  keep  a  de¬ 
cent  coat  to  wear  when  I  go  down  to 
see  her.” 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and 
groaned  audibly.  I  tried  to  cheer  him 
up  by  the  hope  of  brighter  days,  but 
he  refused  to  be  comforted.  With  an 
attempt  at  jocularity,  I  said  : 

“  You’ll  be  lucky  in  time,  perhaps. 
A  rich  wife  is  being  saved  up  for  you 
somewhere.” 

He  looked  up  suddenly.  “  Did  my 
mother  say  anything  about  that?” 

“  She’d  like  you  to  be  married,”  I 
said. 

He  sighed  profoundly.  ‘‘  She  wants 
me  to  marry  Miss  Hilton,”  he  replied, 
“  who  will  have  some  money  by-and-by 
— not  that  she  imagines  I  need  it.” 
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“Well,”  I  said,  “why  don’t  you? 
She  struck  me  as  a  very  charming 
yonnglady,  and  evidently  fond  of  you.” 

He  was  silent  a  few  moments,  and 
then  said,  in  a  low  voice  : 

“  The  fact  is  I  am  married  already, 
and  I  have  two  small  children  to  pro¬ 
vide  for.  That’s  another  secret  I  have 
to  keep.  My  wife  is  not  a  lady — she 
doesn’t  even  pretend  to  be.” 

My  curiosity  was  excited,  and  I 
couldn’t  help  showing  it. 

“  She  was  a  waitress,”  he  said,  “  at 
a  cheap  restaurant  in  the  City.  Steak 
and  kidney  pudding  for  Hd. — that  sort 
of  thing.  She  was  very  pretty  and 
quiet,  and  I  was  solitary.  I  had  given 
up  any  hopes  of  succeeding  at  any¬ 
thing,  and  I  fell  in  love  with  the  wai¬ 
tress.  I  couldn’t  help  it.  It  is  not 
good  for  man  to  be  alone,  I  suppose. 
At  any  rate,  we  are  married  ;  there  are 
two  children  to  look  after,  and  there’ll 
be  another  before  long.  My  mother- 
in-law  lives  with  us,”  ho  went  on  with 
an  air  of  stolid  resignation,  “  and  looks 
after  things.  She  is  a  good  manager¬ 
ess,  but  her  temper  gets  the  better  of 
her  sometimes,  and  when  I  am  unlucky 
and  can’t  bring  any  money  in,  she — 
well,  she  doesn’t  do  much  to  console 
me.” 

Before  we  parted  I  asked  Kim  if  I 
could  help  him  financially  a  little. 

“  You  know,”  I  said,  “  there’s  a 
profit  on  pickles,  and  we  don’t  sell  our 
jams  at  cost  price.  I  can  always  spare 
a  little  money.  Won’t  you  let  me  help 
you  now  and  then  ?” 

He  thanked  me  heartily,  but  declined 
the  offer. 

“  I’ll  bear  it  in  mind  as  a  last  re¬ 
source,”  he  said  ;  “  but  I  don’t  want 
to  begin  borrowing  little  sums.  I 
should  never  be  able  to  pay  them  back, 
and  it  might  become  a  habit.  Leave 
me  what  poor  shreds  of  self-respect  I 
have  got  left.” 

I  had  thought  of  doing  something 
more  than  occasionally  advancing  small 
sums,  but  I  saw  he  had  misunderstood 
me,  and  I  did  not  press  my  offer  fur¬ 
ther.  I  determined  to  bear  the  matter 
in  mind,  and  to  see  if  I  could  find  any 
better  opening  for  my  old  school-fel¬ 
low.  But  nothing  occurred  for  some 
time ;  I  had  plenty  to  think  of,  and 
the  idea  of  helping  Carstairs  receded 


more  and  more  into  the  background. 
But  I  got  my  wife  to  call  at  the  cottage 
at  Kew.  She  liked  Mrs.  Carstairs  very 
much,  and  took  her  and  Miss  Hilton 
sometimes  for  a  drive  through  Rich¬ 
mond  Park.  They  were  invited,  too, 
to  some  of  the  milder  functions  at  our 
house.  Mrs.  Carstairs’  conversation 
was  always  full  of  her  son’s  supposed 
contribution  to  the  “  Times.”  She 
showed  us  some  of  these,  and  claimed 
our  admiration.  One  afternoon,  after 
five-o’clock  tea,  she  consulted  me,  in  a 
carefully  contrived  tete-d-tUe,  as  to  the 
probable  remuneration. 

“  Sydney  does  three  or  four  leaders 
a  week  for  the  ‘  Times.’  What  do  you 
think  they  would  pay  him  ?”  She 
looked  at  me  inquiringly. 

I  disclaimed  all  knowledge,  but 
thought  1,000/.  a  year  would  be  some¬ 
thing  like  it. 

“  That’s  what  1  should  have  said,” 
the  old  lady  rejoined,  evidently  pleased 
at  my  views  concurring  with  her  own. 
“  And  then,  of  course,  Sydney  writes 
for  other  papers.  I’ve  been  thinking 
of  this,  because  he  has  been  very  eco¬ 
nomical  lately  in  one  or  two  little 
things.  Cabs,  for  example.  He  never 
comes  in  a  cab,  and  even  when  it  rains 
he  won’t  let  us  send  out  to  fetch  one. 
He  says  he  prefers  the  railways.  And 
once,  when  I  knew  the  train  he  was 
coming  by  and  met  him  at  the  station, 
I  actually  saw  him  get  out  of  a  third- 
class  carriage — fancy  that  for  Sydney  ! 
— a  carriage  full  of  the  most  dreadful¬ 
looking  people.  Now  you  know  he 
wouldn’t  have  done  that  without  some 
reason.  Can  vou  guess  what  that 
was  ?’  ’  and  she  looked  me  right  in  the 
face  with  a  smile  on  her  lips. 

I  could  guess  easily  enough,  but  it 
was  not  m^  duty  to  shatter  the  dear 
old  lady’s  illusions.  So  I  murmured 
vaguely  something  about  the  demo¬ 
cratic  tendencies  of  the  age— ‘many 
people  of  the  best  position  always  trav¬ 
elled  third  class  ;  one  or  two  peers,  I 
had  been  told,  always  did  so,  etc. 

“  Or  perhaps,”  I  suggested,  as  an 
afterthought,  “he  was  studying  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  working 
classes,  preparatory  to  writing  some 
article?” 

I  felt  rather  ashamed  of  the  plausi¬ 
bility  of  this  suggestion.  Mrs.  Car- 
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stairs  shook  her  head  in  vigorous  dis¬ 
sent. 

“  No,”  she  said  ;  “  Sydney  doesn’t 
condescend  to  that  style  of  journalism. 
Politics — la  haute  politique — and  liter¬ 
ature  form  his  department.  And  the 
democratic  tendencies  of  the  age  are 
not  the  reason  either.  Sydney  isn’t 
democratic  any  more  than  I  am. 
Quite  the  reverse.  There’s  one  bit  of 
Latin  that  I  know,  because  I’ve  heard 
him  quote  it  so  ohen  when  he  was  a 
young  man  — profanum  vulgus,  et 
arceo.  I  know  that’s  in  Horace,  and 
I  know  what  it  means.  No,  I’m  sure 
that  it  is  for  a  special  motive  that  he 
has  become  so  penurious  lately.  He 
wants  to  save  money  for  some  very 
particular  purpose,  and  I  know  what 
that  purpose  is.” 

I  was  evidently  expected  to  be  curi¬ 
ous,  and  I  satisfied  expectation. 

“  I  can  speak  to  you,”  the  old  lady 
went  on — “speak  to  you  as  an  old 
friend.  You  know,  when  the  cred¬ 
itors  came  down  on  us  and  things  were 
sold,  there  were  dividends  paid.  I 
don’t  know  exactly  how  many,  or  what 
they  amounted  to,  but  I  am  afraid  they 
didn’t  come  to  twenty  shillings  in  the 
pound.  And  that’s  what  Sydney’s 
saving  for — to  pay  everybody  every¬ 
thing.  I  am  sure  of  it.  When  the 
crash  came  I  remember  his  telling  me 
that  that  was  what  he  was  going  to 
do.  He’s  never  said  anything  about 
it  since,  and  I  had  quite  forgotten  all 
about  it,  and  I  was  puzzled  by  his 
penuriousness,  till  all  of  a  sudden  I  re¬ 
membered  what  he  had  said,  and  then 
everything  was  clear.  I  knew  that  he 
was  patiently  accumulating  till  he  had 
got  quite  enough  to  pay  off  everything 
with  interest — I’m  sure  he’d  want  to 
pay  interest  as  well — and  then  he’d 
come  forward,  and  call  the  creditors 
and  pay  off  everything,  and  then  come 
to  me  and  say  :  ‘  Mother,  I’ve  cleared 
our  good  name  from  all  reproach. 
Now  I  am  a  free  man,  and  I  can  marry 
the  girl  of  my  choice  ’  ” — and  she 
looked  across  to  Miss  Hilton,  who  was 
chatting  with  my  wife  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance.  “  And  I  think  you  will  find,” 
she  went  on,  dropping  her  voice  to  a 
whisper,  “  that  it  won't  be  very  long 
before  all  this  takes  place.  I  have  rea¬ 
sons  for  thinking  so.” 


1  was  weak  enough  to  say  something 
indefinite  about  this  paying  off  of  old 
debts  being  very  rare.  “  And  it’s  very 
noble  conduct,’’  I  said,  “  but — ” 

“  You  think  it  a  little  quixotic,”  the 
old  lady  replied,  quickly  ;  “  perhaps  I 
do,  too.  But  there  would  be  no  use 
trying  to  persuade  Sydney — he  couldn’t 
be  got  to  take  the  business  view  of  the 
subject.” 

Our  tUe-'a-tUe  was  interrupted,  and 
the  theme  of  conversation  changed. 
But  before  we  left  the  old  lady  pressed 
me  very  earnestly  to  dine  at  Kew  on  a 
certain  date  she  named. 

“  It’s  my  birthday,  you  know,”  she 
said,  “  and  Sydney  is  sure  to  be  there. 
We  haven’t  seen  him  for  a  long  time— 
we  can  hardly  expect  to  see  much  of 
him  now  that  a  general  election  is 
going  on,  but  I’m  sure  he’ll  be  there 
then.  He  has  never  missed  my  birth¬ 
day  yet.” 

I  promised  to  be  of  the  party,  and 
the  evident  pleasure  which  my  accept¬ 
ance  gave  was  painfully  significant.  I 
could  see  that  the  old  lady  was  quite 
sure  in  her  own  mind  that  that  even¬ 
ing  was  the  time  fixed  for  the  scene 
which  was  to  mark  the  triumphant 
issue  of  her  son’s  strange  lapse  into 
penuriousness. 

Only  the  day  before  the  evening  of 
the  dinner  Carstairs  called  at  our 
offices,  and  contrived,  not  without 
difficulty,  to  get  admitted  to  my  sanc¬ 
tum.  He  looked  even  shabbier  than 
he  had  done  when  I  saw  him  first. 
Things  were  going  very  badly  with 
him,  ne  said.  “The  Footlights”  had 
been  sold  to  a  man  who  did  his  own 
canvassing,  and  “  The  Lamp  of  Truth” 
had  gone  out  entirely. 

“  Condensed  Cocoa  gave  them  a 
short  order,”  Carstairs  said,  “and 
when  that  came  to  an  end  the  paper 
died.  But  I  haven’t  come  to  talk 
about  that,”  he  added,  after  a  short 
pause,  “  but  to  ask  you  to  lend  me  a 
few  pounds.  I  know  I  refused  when 
you  offered  before,  but  perhaps  you 
won’t  mind  that.” 

“  Of  course  not,”  I  said.  “  Dear 
me,  Dormy,  don’t  make  a  fuss  about  a 
trifle.” 

“  It’s  for  to-morrow’s  dinner,”  he 
said.  “  I’ve  always  kept  up  my  moth¬ 
er’s  birthday.  I  always  managed  it  all 
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right,  but  this  year  I  can’t.  My  dress- 
suit  isn’t — isn’t  available,  and  I  want 
to  take  a  few  flowers  and  some  little 
trifle.” 

He  named  a  small  sum,  and  1  handed 
over  the  money. 

“  I  don’t  know  when  I’ll  pay  you 
back,”  he  said  ;  “  perhaps  never,  for 
things  are  getting  worse  and  worse 
with  me.” 

I  met  him  the  next  day  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  at  Kew.  He  was  irreproachably 
attired,  and  carried  a  big  bououet  of 
choice  flowers.  His  looks  were  gloomy. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  he  said,  ‘‘  if  this 
was  all  to  be  done  over  again  whether 
I  would  do  it.  But  I’ve  kept  up  ap¬ 
pearances  so  long  that  1  must  go  on 
doing  so  to  the  end.  It  would  be  cruel 
to  undeceive  my  poor  mother  now.” 

He  shook  off  all  outward  signs  of  de¬ 
pression  before  he  reached  the  house, 
and  responded  warmly  to  his  mother’s 
effusive  welcome.  He  talked  a  good 
deal  during  dinner,  and  interested  the 
ladies  with  gossip  of  the  great  world, 
gained  as  I  guessed  by  a  careful  pre¬ 
liminary  perusal  of  the  society  jour¬ 
nals.  Mention  was  made  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  marriage  of  an  ex-Cabinet 
Minister,  and  the  ladies  were  curious 
about  the  bride. 

”  Isshesovei’y  good-looking?”  Mrs. 
Carstairs  asked.  ‘‘  You’ve  seen  her 
scores  of  times,  of  course?” 

“  Not  lately,”  Sydney  said,  with  a 
hurried  glance  at  me.  Then  he  add¬ 
ed,  ”  But  she  was  quite  the  belle  of  last 
season.” 

Mrs.  Carstairs  looked  gravely  at  her 
son.  ‘‘  You  mustn’t  let  yourself  drop 
out  of  society,”  she  said,  “  not  even 
for  a  general  election.” 

After  dinner  the  evening  was  very 
warm,  and  we  all  sat  out  in  the  little 
garden.  After  a  time  music  was  sug¬ 
gested,  and  Miss  Hilton  agreed  to  play 
a  sonatina. 

”  It’s  your  favorite,  Sydney,”  his 
mother  said,  ”  and  you  must  turn  over 
the  leaves,  and  we’ll  stay  out  here  and 
have  a  little  chat.” 

As  soon  as  the  other  two  had  passed 
into  the  drawing-room  Mrs.  Carstairs 
opened  fire  on  me  with — 

“  Wasn’t  it  a  beautiful  bouquet  that 
Sydney  brought  me?  It  must  have 
cost  a  great  deal,”  and  she  looked  at 


me  significantly.  I  knew  what  was 
passing  in  her  mind.  She  meant  to 
say,  “  The  self-imposed  task  is  over, 
the  period  of  penury  is  gone,  and  the 
revelation  will  soon  be  made.” 

I  was  so  sure  that  this  was  passing 
in  her  mind  that  I  hastened  to  change 
the  subject.  But  she  soon  got  back  to 
the  favorite  topic. 

‘‘  Don’t  you  think  poor  Sydney  looks 
a  little  fatigued  ?”  and  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  reply  she  went  on  : — “  He 
has  had  to  work  so  hard,  you  know. 
But  what  a  triumph  it  is  for  him  to 
have  overthrown  the  Government !  It 
is  really  he  who  has  done  it,  you  know. 
Everybody  says  it  is  all  due  to  the 
‘Times.’  But  I  hope  there  won’t  be 
another  general  election  just  yet.” 

I  acquiesced  vaguely  in  the  wish. 

“  You  know,”  she  went  on,  ‘‘  when 
Sydney  was  a  boy,  and  did  so  well  at 
school,  I  used  to  be  very  ambitious  for 
him.  I  used  to  think  he  would  enter 
Parliament  like  his  father,  and  that  he 
might  win  a  great  position  there — 
‘  The  applause  of  listening  senates  to 
command,’  you  know — all  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  it  was  a  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  me  when  that  was  all  put 
aside.  But  now  I  ask  yon,  isn’t  the 

iournalist,  who,  by  the  mere  force  of 
lis  pen,  can  mould  public  opinion, 
who  can  remain  unknown,  or  at  least 
almost  unknown,  and  can  overturn  one 
Ministry  and  dictate  a  policy  to  an¬ 
other — isn’t  that  man  much  greater 
than  a  mere  member  of  Parliament, 
who  is  expected  to  vote  as  he  is  told  ? 
How  many  of  our  public  men  are  there 
whose  influence  is  half  as  great  as  Syd¬ 
ney’s  ?” 

Mrs.  Carstairs  spoke  vehemently,  her 
eyes  flashed,  a  tinge  of  pale  pink  col¬ 
ored  her  thin,  worn  cheeks. 

We  were  interrupted  by  a  disturbance 
in  the  drawing-room.  The  sonatina 
had  ceased,  and  there  was  the  sound  of 
loud,  angry  voices.  We  found  two  un¬ 
expected  visitors.  One  was  a  stoutish 
woman  with  a  red  face,  apparently 
about  fifty  ;  the  other  was  about  half 
that  age,  and  with  a  very  fair  share  of 
good  looks,  in  spite  of  evident  signs  of 
weakness  and  indifferent  health.  She 
carried  a  diminutive  baby.  Both  were 
shabbily  dressed,  though  the  younger 
woman  had  made  some  ineffectual  at- 
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tempts  at  finery.  The  elder  woman 
was  brandishing  Sydney’s  bouquet  and 
screaming  wildly  at  Miss  Hilton. 

“  What  ’ave  you  got  to  do  with  an¬ 
other  woman’s  ’usbami,  I’d  like  to 
know.  Sixteen  shillings  and  sixpence 
he  give  for  them  flowers.  1  seen  him. 
Sixteen  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  his 
poor  children  crying  because  they 
haven’t  had  enough  to  eat,  poor  little 
dears,  and  his  lawful  wife  as  he  prom¬ 
ised  to  love  and  cherish  hardly  able  to 
stand  with  her  baby  not  six  weeks  old, 
and  not  a  penny  has  he  brought  into 
the  home  for  the  last  month,  and  I 
may  toil  and  moil,  and  he  can  dress 
himself  up  as  if  he  was  the  lord  of  the 
land,  and  chuck  his  money  away  as  if 
his  pockets  were  stuffed  with  bank¬ 
notes — him  that  can’t  earn  ten  shillings 
a  week,  and  can’t  And  nobody  to  trust 
him  with  half-a-crown  !  Him  a  can¬ 
vasser,  indeed  !  Why,  he  had  much 
better  stop  in  the  shop  than  wear  out 
his  boot-leather  when  he  can’t  do  noth¬ 
ing  a’cause  of  his  being  so  shabby. 
Why,  they  turn  him  out  of  any  respect¬ 
able  place.  And  my  daughter,  as 
might  have  married  a  plumber’s  young 
man  who  has  now  got  a  shop  of  his 
own,  and  makes  his  four  pound  a  week 
regular !” 

This  is  only  a  sample  of  the  lady’s 
oratory.  She  said  a  good  deal  more, 
while  the  younger  woman  sat  down  and 
attended  to  the  claims  of  the  baby, 
who  had  begun  to  cry. 

We  all  remained  speechless  while 
the  tirade  was  being  delivered.  Miss 
Hilton,  very  pale,  stood  clutching  the 
piano,  and  gazing  alternately,  now  at 
Sydney,  and  now  at  the  woman  with 
the  baby.  Mrs.  Carstairs  stood  in 
wide-eyed  astonishment,  not  compre¬ 
hending  the  scene  or  what  she  was 
hearing. 

“  Sydney,”  she  said  at  last,  turning 
to  her  son,  ‘‘what  does  this  mean? 
Who  are  these  people?” 

He  had  been  standing  motionless 
with  downcast  head,  but  at  his  moth¬ 
er’s  appeal  he  came  forward,  and  with 
an  air  of  forced  calmness  said  : 

‘‘  Mother,  this  lady  is  my  mother-in- 
law,  Mrs.  Thompson,  and  this  is  my 
wife,  and  this  is  my  youngest  child. 
There  are  two  others.  Your  ideas 
about  me  need  some  slight  correction. 


I  don’t  write  for  the  ‘  Times,’  nor  for 
anything  else.  It  is  true  that  I  am 
connected  with  the  Press,  but  I  am 
only  a  canvasser,  and  a  canvasser  for 
some  of  the  poorest  and  meanest  pa¬ 
pers  that  ever  were  printed.  On  the 
whole,  I  am  a  little  superior  in  rank 
to  the  men  whom  you  see  carrying 
boards  in  the  streets.  I  earn  very  lit¬ 
tle  money,  and  sometimes  none  at  all. 
I  couldn’t  get  on  without  Mrs.  Thouip. 
son,  who  has  just  been  expressing  her 
views  so  powerfully,  though  perhaps  a 
trifle  incoherently.  She  keeps  a  shop, 
where  we  sell  bottles  of  lemonade  and 
sweets  and  marbles  and  penny  weekly 
newspapers.  And  sometimes  we  do 
badly,  and  then  we  don’t  have  enough 
to  eat,  and  sometimes  we  do  better, 
and  then  we  have  shrimps  for  tea. 
And,  mother — ” 

He  stopped  ;  a  sort  of  spasm  seemed 
to  check  his  utterance  and  to  run  like 
a  wave  through  his  whole  body.  Then 
crying— 

‘‘  My  God  !  my  God  !  I  can’t  bear 
it !”  he  fell  on  the  sofa  and  buried  his 
head  in  the  cushions.  The  poor  moth¬ 
er  tottered  to  his  side. 

‘‘  My  poor  Sydney  !”  she  said,  softly, 
‘‘  my  poor,  poor  boy  !” 

Miss  Hilton  was  the  next  to  speak. 

‘‘  Don’t  you  think,”  she  said,  turn¬ 
ing  to  me,  ‘‘  that  there  are  too  many 
of  us  here  ?  Perhaps  Mrs.  Thompson 
and  the  new  Mrs.  Carstairs  would  like 
to  retire.” 

Mrs.  Thompson  followed  her  daugh¬ 
ter  out  of  the  drawing-room,  but  her 
tongue  was  not  to  be  silenced.  She 
felt  bound  to  explain  the  order  of 
events  :  she  had  seen  the  address  on  a 
letter  her  son-in-law  had  written  ;  she 
had  watched,  and  had  seen  him  go  to 
a  coffee-house  and  emerge  in  evening 
dress  ;  she  had  followed  him  to  Covent 
Garden,  and  witnessed  the  purchase  of 
the  bouquet,  and  then  she  had  gone 
home  and  shut  up  the  shop,  and  had 
come  down  by  train,  bringing  her 
daughter  with  her.  She  expressed  her 
determination  to  take  Sydney  back 
with  her,  but  a  bank-note  astonished 
her  into  silence  and  compliance  with 
my  views,  which  were  that  she  should 
leave  at  once.  An  empty  cab  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  passing  and  received  the 
party.  But  before  that  Miss  Hilton 
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had  a  short  colloquy  with  Sydney’s 
wife. 

“  So,”  she  said,  in  a  harsh  tone, 
“  you  are  his  wife,  and  that’s  his  baby  1 
Does  he  ever  beat  you,  I  wonder?” 

The  woman  looked  astonished. 

“  Oh  no,  miss  !”  she  said  ;  ”  he’s  a 
good  ’usband,  and  he  does  what  he  can 
when  he  has  the  means.  Only,  I  don’t 
hold  with  him  buying  flowers  when  his 
children  haven’t  got  enough  to  eat.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  he’s  a  good  hus¬ 
band,”  Miss  Hilton  replied.  ‘‘  He’s  a 
treacherous  coward.  But  if  he  beats 
you,  you  deserve  it.  It  is  you  that 
keep  him  down  in  the  gutter — you  and 
your  precious  parcel  of  babies.’’ 

The  poor  woman  was  frightened  at 
the  young  lady’s  violent  tone,  and 
shrank  away  in  a  corner  of  the  cab. 
But  she  was  unwilling  to  leave  without 
her  husband,  and  Mrs.  Thompson  took 
the  same  view  of  the  position.  They 
had,  however,  grasped  the  fact  that 
Sydney  was  with  his  mother,  and  they 
were  persuaded  to  drive  off.  After 
the  sound  of  the  wheels  had  died  away 
Miss  Hilton,  with  a  hasty  good-night, 
rushed  off  to  her  own  room.  When  I 
got  back  to  the  drawing-room  Sydney 
hadn’t  moved  from  the  sofa.  The  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  well-meant  efforts  at  decep¬ 
tion  which  he  had  maintained  so  long 
was  the  cruellest  blow  fortune  had 
dealt  him,  and  it  broke  him  down  com¬ 
pletely.  He  was  sobbing  like  a  child, 
and  his  mother,  sitting  by  his  side, 
was  trying  to  comfort  him,  in  the  same 
way  that  she  had  soothed  his  infant 
troubles,  with  tender  caresses  and  only 
half-articulate  words.  She  waved  me 
a  mute  farewell  with  her  disengaged 
hand,  and  I  left  the  house. 

I  never  saw  her  again.  My  wife 
called  twice  at  the  little  cottage  at 
Kew,  but  the 'mistress  was  not  to  b« 
seen.  A  third  visit  after  some  lapse  of 
time  found  the  house  untenanted  and 
empty,  and  inquiries  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  elicited  nothing. 

But  nearly  two  years  later  I  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  a  Mrs.  Malcolm,  a  newly 
married  lady,  in  whom  I  recognized 
the  former  Miss  Hilton,  From  her  I 
learned  that  Mrs.  Carstairs  had  been 
dead  for  some  time. 

‘‘She  never  got  over  that  night,” 
the  young  lady  said  ;  ‘‘  all  her  life 


clung  round  those  illusions  as  to  her 
son’s  career,  and  the  revelation  killed 
her.  She  tried  to  put  a  good  face  on 
the  matter  ;  she  went  over  to  see  the 
children  once  or  twice,  and  when  the 
baby  had  measles  the  two  grandmothers 
made  a  great  fuss  about  him,  and  be¬ 
came  almost  friendly.  But  she  could 
never  really  reconcile  herself  to  the 
state  of  things  :  the  little  shop  where 
they  sold  lemonade  and  sweets  and 
horrible  little  papers,  and  Sydney, 
shabby,  penniless,  almost  despairing — 
all  this  was  too  much  for  her.  She 
died.  Pneumonia  the  medical  certifi¬ 
cate  called  it.” 

Mrs.  Malcolm  was  silent  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  began  again  : 

‘‘  Do  you  think  you  will  ever  see 
Sydney  again — Mr.  Carstairs,  I  should 
say  ?” 

I  expressed  my  doubts. 

If  you  do,”  Mrs.  Malcolm  said, 
“  give  him  a  message  from  me.”  She 
hesitated,  and  looked  down.  “  You 
know  there  were  two  of  us  who  had 
illusions.  Tell  him  I  forgive  him,  and 
wish  him  well.” 

Mrs.  Malcolm’s  message  had  to  wait 
nearly  three  years  to  get  delivered. 
Then  one  day  I  had  a  visit  from  Car¬ 
stairs.  He  came  to  repay  me  the  101. 
he  had  borrowed  for  his  mother’s  birth¬ 
day  dinner,  and  explained  why  he  had 
not  seen  me  before. 

‘‘  I’ve  been  living  in  the  Midlands, 
and  then  I  wanted  to  come  with  the 
money  in  my  hand.” 

I  gave  Mrs.  Malcolm’s  message,  but 
I  could  see  that  the  mischief  he  had 
done  in  deceiving  that  lady  had  never 
occupied  a  prominent  position  in  his 
thoughts. 

‘‘  Then  you  know  of  my  mother’s 
death?”  he  said.  “It  was  sudden  at 
the  last,  and  I  suppose  it  was  what 
people  would  call  a  happy  release. 
There  was  nothing  for  her  to  live  for 
when  I  had  turnea  out  a  failure.  Her 
mind  was  a  little  disturbed  some  weeks 
before  she  died,  and  there  were  times 
when  she  seemed  to  forget  all  about 
that  terrible  evening,  and  to  think  of 
me  in  the  old  way.  Then  she  died, 
and  it  was  I  who  killed  her.” 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment  and 
then  said  :  “  It’s  the  saddest  thing  in 
life  that  some  men  seem  doomed  to 
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break  the  hearts  of  those  they  love 
best.” 

To  change  the  dolorous  direction  of 
his  thoughts  I  asked  if  he  was  doing 
better  in  business. 

“  Yes,”  he  replied  gravely,  ”  things 
are  not  so  bad  as  they /were.  I  work 
for  a  good  paper  and  get  a  regular  sal¬ 
ary.  I  secured  Condensed  Cocoa  and 
two  of  the  soap  people.  We  arc  not  so 
poor  as  we  were  ;  mother  left  us  all 
she  could  leave,  and  it  makes  things 
easier,  and  Mrs.  Thompson  is  really 
very  good  now.  My  eldest  daughter 
too  is  a  great  comfort ;  we  are  all  so 
proud  of  her,  she  is  so  good  and  does 
so  well  at  school.” 

Since  that  interview  I  have  never 
seen  Carstairs  to  speak  to,  or  heard  of 


him.  But  I  caught  sight  of  him  once 
coming  out  of  Charing  Cross  Station  ; 
he  loohed  gray  and  bent — premature 
old  age  had  plainly  set  its  mark  upon 
him.  A  very  sweet-looking  child  of 
about  eleven  years  of  age  was  with 
him.  They  had  evidently  had  a  day 
in  the  country  together,  for  his  boots 
were  dusty,  and  she  held  in  one  hand 
a  bunch  of  wild  flowers ;  the  other 
hand  'clasped  his,  and  as  I  watched 
them  slowly  crossing  Trafalgar  Square 
I  was  pleased  to  think  that  Destiny, 
which  had  meted  out  such  hard  meas¬ 
ure  to  my  old  school-fellow,  had  sent 
consolation  for  his  latter  years  in  the 
guise  of  that  graceful  child. — Cornhill 
Magazine. 


ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 


To  Patrick  Henry  and  his  contem¬ 
poraries  belong  whatever  honor  there 
may  be  in  having  stirred  the  American 
colonies  to  revolt.  To  Washington  is 
the  inUnitely  greater  glory  of  having 
conducted  that  revolution  to  an  hon¬ 
orable  and  successful  close.  But  the 
work  so  far  had  been  that  of  destruc¬ 
tion  only.  The  past  was  broken  with, 
it  is  true,  but  the  future  had  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  ;  and  the  domestic  chaos  out 
of  whichdhat  future  had  to  be  evolved 
seemed  to  thinking  men  more  formid¬ 
able  than  the  British  tax-gatherer  and 
more  threatening  even  than  British 
bayonets. 

it  is  no  mere  language  of  eulogy  to 
say  that  Alexander  Hamilton  was  the 
greatest  statesman  that  America  has 
produced.  Yet  it  is  only  within  com¬ 
paratively  recent  years  that  his  achieve¬ 
ments  and  personality  have  been  dealt 
with  at  any  length  by  capable  biog¬ 
raphers.*  To  few  Englishmen  prob¬ 
ably  does  the  sound*  of  his  name  con¬ 
vey  much  meaning.  Even  in  America, 
where  an  educated  minority  assign 
Hamilton  a  place  to  himself  in  their 
history  above  all  his  successors  and, 

*  Thk  Lifb  of  Hamiltom,  bj  Chief-Justice 
Shea ;  Boston,  1879. 

AuixANDEB  Hamilton,  by  H.  G.  Lodge 
(American  Statesmen  Series) ;  New  York, 
1886. 


with  one  illustrious  exception,  all  his 
contemporaries,  it  is  doubtful  if  to  the 
mass  of  the  people  his  name  is  as  fa¬ 
miliar  as  that  of  more  popular  and 
showy  politicians  who  followed  or  fee- 
bly  opposed  him.  Talleyrand,  who 
knew  Hamilton  and  America  well,  re¬ 
peatedly  declared  that  he  considered 
Napoleon,  Fox,  and  Hamilton  the 
greatest  men  of  that  epoch,  and  that  if 
he  had  to  pronounce  between  the  three 
he  should  without  hesitation  give  the 
first  place  to  Hamilton.  This  is  strong 
language,  but  it  helps  at  any  rate  to 
illustrate  what  an  outstanding  name 
his  was  at  a  period  which  Americans 
regard  as  the  most  conspicuous  in  their 
annals  fur  political  ability. 

It  was  throimh  his  own  famous  peri¬ 
odical,  The  federalist,  that  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  masterly  essays  on  Statesmanship 
became  known  to  the  world.  They 
were  reprinted  in  Europe  and  made  a 
profound  impression  on  those  select 
circles  who  were  capable  of  appreciat¬ 
ing  them.  ”  They  exhibit,”  it  was 
said  in  The  Edinburgh  Review,  “  an 
extent  and  precision  of  information,  a 
profundity  of  research  and  an  accurate¬ 
ness  of  understanding  that  would  have 
■  done  honor  to  the  most  illustrious 
statesman  of  ancient  or  modern  times.” 
”  For  comprehensiveness  of  design,” 
declares  another  English  critic, 
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“strength,  clearnegs  and  simplicity, 
they  have  no  parallel,  not  excepting  or 
overlooking,  those  of  Aristotle  and 
Montesquieu,  among  the  writings  of 
men.”  Guizot  declared  that  in  the 
application  of  elementary  principles  of 
Government  to  practical  administra¬ 
tion  it  was  the  greatest  work  known  to 
him.  And  yet  the  subject  of  these 
eulogies  was  a  colonist  born  and  bred  ; 
unlike  many  of  his  contemporaries  he 
had  never  even  set  foot  in  Europe.  It 
seems  strange  that  fame  in  a  popular 
and  vulgar  sense  has  not  been  busier 
with  Hamilton’s  memory.  Of  all  the 
men  of  his  day  there  are  none  whose 
career  and  personality  are  so  calculated 
to  stir  the  imagination.  He  was  as 
precocious  as  the  younger  Pitt  without 
a  tithe  of  his  advantages,  and  his  ver¬ 
satility  seems  almost  without  parallel. 
He  was  attractive  in  person,  winning 
in  manner,  melodious  in  voice,  honor¬ 
able  and  single-minded  to  an  extent 
that  even  his  bitterest  enemies  in  their 
bitterest  moments  had  grudgingly  to 
admit.  He  was  a  brilliant  advocate 
and  an  ardent  soldier,  skilful  in  disci¬ 
pline  and  brave  in  action.  And  all 
these  virtues  and  accomplishments 
were  added  to  those  great  gifts  which 
made  him  easily  the  first  statesman 
and  financier  of  his  day  in  America. 
If  a  dramatic  touch  were  wanted  to  lift 
him  still  further  above  the  somewhat 
commonplace  level  of  most  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  his  assassination,  fur  it 
was  little  less,  in  the  very  prime  of  life 
should  supply  it.  For  Hamilton  may 
fairly  be  said  to  have  died  a  martyr  to 
his  love  of  country  and  to  his  fearless 
denunciation  of  those  whom  he  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  her  enemies. 

He  was  born  in  1753  in  the  little 
West  Indian  island  of  Xevis.  His 
father  was  James,  son  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  of  Grange  in  Ayrshire  by  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Pollock.  His 
mother  was  a  French  Huguenot,  and 
from  her  he  is  said  to  have  inherited 
itr  a  great  measure  both  his  mental 
gifts  and  personal  attractions.  She 
died,  however,  when  he  was  quite  a 
child,  and  his  father’s  affairs  falling 
into  disorder,  the  boy  was  cast  early 
upon  the  world.  His  mother’s  rela¬ 
tives  took  charge  of  him,  and  in  his 
thirteenth  year  he  was  placed  in  the 


office  of  a  merchant  at  St.  Croix.  That 
his  education  had  not  been  neglected 
and  his  precocity  was  considerable  may 
be  gathered  from  the  somewhat  re¬ 
markable  epistle  penned  by  him  at  this 
period  to  a  young  friend  :  “To  con¬ 
fess  my  weakness,  N - ,  my  ambition 

is  prevalent,  so  that  I  contemn  the 
grovelling  condition  of  a  clerk  or  the 
like  to  which  my  fortune  condemns 
me,  and  would  willingly  risk  my  life, 
though  not  my  character  to  exalt  my 
station.  I  am  confident  that  my  youth 
excludes  me  from  any  hopes  of  imme¬ 
diate  preferment,  nor  do  I  desire  it, 
but  I  mean  to  prepare  the  way  for  fu¬ 
turity.’’  But  if  young  Hamilton  was 
beating  his  wings  against  the  bars  of 
his  West  Indian  counting-house,  he  was 
not,  as  some  other  great  men  in  like  situ¬ 
ations,  of  no  use  there.  On  the  contrary, 
extraordinary  confidence  seems  to  have 
been  reposed  in  him,  and  shortly  after 
entering  the  office  he  was  left  for  some 
weeks  in  sole  charge  of  the  business. 
Letters  of  that  time  are  extant  in  his 
handwriting,  full  of  details  and  precise 
instructions  to  merchants  and  ship¬ 
owners.  They  are  written  in  the  first 
person  and  signed  with  his  name  as  of 
one  in  sole  authority,  and  fill  one  with 
amazement  when  one  realizes  that 
they  are  the  work  of  a  boy  in  his  fif¬ 
teenth  year. 

In  St.  Croix  young  Hamilton  was 
fortunate  in  finding  a  scholarly  Irish 
parson  with  whom  he  lead  the  classics 
zealously.  The  necessities  of  his  lo¬ 
cality  and  his  business  had  occasioned 
him  to  speak  and  write  French  fluently, 
so  that  upon  the  whole  he  had  a  good 
foundation  upon  which  to  proceed  to 
the  more  regular  course  of  studies 
which  now  awaited  him.  For  at  fif¬ 
teen  his  friends  recognized  his  talents 
as  so  much  out  of  the  common  that 
they  decided  to  send  him  to  New  York, 
and  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  best 
education  that  now  powerful  and  opu¬ 
lent  colony  afforded.  Proceeding 
thither  armed  with  the  best  introduc¬ 
tions,  he  was  fortunate  in  finding  a 
home  with ‘the  Livingstones,  the  most 
distinguished  family  of  British  blood 
in  the  colony,  and  closely  allied  by 
marriage  with  the  heads  of  the  Dutch 
colonim  aristocracy.  From  their  man¬ 
or-house  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
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city  he  attended  a  good  grammar  school  purpose  it  would  seem,  for  at  the  out- 
for  a  couple  of  y^rs,  and  went  on  in  break  of  war  he  was  appointed  to  the 
doe  course  to  King's  College,  New  command  of  an  artillery  corps  raised 
York,  now  known  as  Columbia,  where  by,  the  province.  He  was  then  just 
he  was  chiefly  noted  for  his  intense  ap-  nineteen,  and  was  to  prove  himself  as 
plication  to  study.  adroit  in  soldiering  as  he  had  already 

The  Revolution  was  now  at  hand,  done  in  the  elements  of  commerce  and 
and  the  atmosphere  of  all  the  colonies  politics.  When  active  operations  broke 
was  charged  with  excitement.  For  a  out  he  at  once  attracted  attention  by 
youth  of  Hamilton’s  brains  and  mental  the  smartness  and  vigor  with  which  he 
activity,  .a  keen  partisanship  on  one  handled  his  men.  When  Washington, 
side  or  the  other  was  inevitable.  For  with  his  still  raw  troops,  was  making 
a  time  he  seems  to  have  hesitated  in  his  memorable  retreat  through  New 
his  choice.  New  York  at  this  time  Jersey  at  the  point  of  the  British  bay- 
had  a  strong  Tory  element,  and  its  onets,  Hamilton,  then  unknown  to  his 
government  was  wholly  loyal.  Some  chief,  delighted  him  on  more  than  one 
unknown  influence,  however  (a  visit  to  occasion  by  the  way  he  protected  the 
Boston,  it  is  said,  but  more  likely  his  rear  with  his  battery  and  checked  the 
own  reasoning  faculties  and  boyish  am-  confident  pursuers.  His  gallantry  on 
bition),  turned  Hamilton’s  sympathies  this  retreat  caused  Washington  to  seek 
to  the  colonial  side,  and  from  that  mo-  out  the  young  artillery  officer,  and  at 
ment  he  threw  himself  into  the  cause  the  first  convenient  moment  to  make 
of  independence  with  his  whole  heart  him  his  aide-de-camp.  “  Well  do  I 
and  soul.  His  first  appearance  in  pub-  remember,”  said  a  participator  in  those 
lie  was  at  a  large  meeting  convened  in  events  to  Washington  Irving,  “  the 
New  York  to  protest  generally  against  day  when  Hamilton’s  company  march- 
the  policy  of  the  mother-country,  ed  into  Princetown.  It  was  a  model 
The  future  Founder  of  Empire  was  of  discipline.  At  their  head  was  a 
then  an  unknown  student  of  seventeen,  boy,  and  I  wondered  at  his  youth,  but 
Nothing  daunted,  however,  either  by  what  was  my  surprise  when,  struck 
his  lack  of  years  or  reputation,  he  with  the  slight  figure,  he  was  pointed 
waited  patiently  till  the  notable  speak-  out  to  me  as  that  Hamilton  of  whom 
ers  had  finished  their  orations,  and  we  had  already  heard  so  much.”  “I 
then,  mounting  the  platform,  he  pro-  noticed,”  says  another  spectator,  “a 
ceeded  to  harangue  the  crowd  with  youth,  a  mere  stripling,  small,  slen- 
such  success  as  to  establish  himself  at  der,  almost  delicate  in  frame,  with  a 
once  as  something  of  a  public  charac-  cocked  hat  pulled  down  over  his  eyes, 
ter.  A  war  of  pamphlets  was  fiercely  apparently  lost  in  thought  with  his 
raging  between  the  two  parties  who  hand  resting  on  a  cannon,  and  every 
were  so  soon  to  engage  in  a  deadlier  now  and  then  gently  patting  it  as  if  it 
strife.  The  Tories  had  so  far  some-  were  a  favorite  horse  or  a  pet  play-  ;| 
what  the  best  of  this,  and  had  deliv-  thing.”  I 

ered  some  printed  challenges  to  which  The  war  came  a  few  years  too  soon  || 
no  adequate  replies  had  yet  been  forth-  for  Hamilton  to  achieve  the  military 
coming.  A  thunderbolt  at  last  de-  fame  of  which  it  seems  likely  that  he 
scended  upon  their  heads  m  the  shape  was  capable.  It  was  just  as  well,  for 
of  an  exhaustive  and  masterly  arraign-  future  years  and  a  different  work  were 
ment  of  their  attitude,  which  delighted  waiting  for  him,  and  if  we  have  to 
the  Revolutionists  ;  and  when  it  was  pass  briefly  by  his  military  career,  it  is 
discovered  that  the  anonymous  author  in  no  sense  because  the  latter  was  not 
was  the  youthful  Hamilton,  the  stir  sufficiently  brilliant  for  his  youth  and 
was  sufficient  to  have  turned  a  less  opportunities.  For,  after  winning  his 
steady  head.  .  way  into  Washington’s  household,  he 

Pamphlets  and  orations,  however,  passed  rapidly  to  the  confidential  and 
soon  gave  place  to  sterner  implements  important  post  of  military  secretary, 
of  war.  Volunteer  corps  had  long  been  and  gained  the  lifelong  friendship  and 
in  existence,  and  to  one  of  these  Ham-  respect  of  his  great  chief.  To  his 
ilton  bad  attached  himself,  to  some  ready  and  able  pen  was  committed. 
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throughout  the  most  trying  periods  of 
the  war,  the  whole  of  Washington’s 
correspondence,  under  circumstances 
in  which  words  had  to  be  weighed  and 
susceptibilities  considered  in  a  fashion 
far  beyond  that  required  of  a  command¬ 
er  serving  a  strong  or  established  gov¬ 
ernment. 

It  soon  came  to  be  recognized 
throughout  the  army  that  Hamilton 
was  no  mere  amanuensis  It  was  not 
only  his  lucid  style  which  was  utilized 
by  the  Commander-in  Chief,  but,  boy 
though  he  was'  in  years,  his  individ¬ 
uality  soon  began  to  take  shape  in  the 
mass  of  correspondence  that  passed 
through  his  hands.  Though  not  a 
leader,  he  became  a  personage  in  the 
war,  without  which  no  picture  of  it 
would  be  complete.  And  this  was  no 
wonder,  seeing  that  he  was  amusing 
himself  in  his  leisure  hours  by  writing 
essays  on  national  finance  to  Morris, 
who  eagerly  read  and  valued  them, 
while  he  was  struggling  to  feed  the  de¬ 
pleted  exchequer  for  which  he  was  at 
the  time  responsible.  Through  all 
Washington’s  campaigns  Hamilton  was 
at  his  side  ;  but  a  trifling  and  tem¬ 
porary  disagreement  caused  him  to  re¬ 
sign  his  secretaryship  near  the  close  of 
the  war.  This  was  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  for,  however,  by  the  separate 
command  which  Washington  gave  him 
at  Yorktown,  where  he  had  the  honor 
of  leading  the  assault  upon  the  British 
outworks  in  that  last  sharp  struggle. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Hamilton 
found  himself  penniless  save  for  those 
arrears  of  pay  which  looked  at  the 
time  almost  hopeless  of  realization. 
He  had  just  married  a  Miss  Schuyler, 
of  a  famous  New  York  family,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  general  and  granddaughter 
of  that  excellent  lady  from  whose  hos¬ 
pitable  mansion  at  Albany  so  many  Brit¬ 
ish  officers  had  gone  forth  twenty  years 
before  to  the  fatal  field  of  Ticonderoga. 
Hamilton’s  father-in-law  now  offered 
him  assistance,  but  with  characteristic 
independence'  he  declined  it  and  ap¬ 
plied  himself' at  once  with  all  his  ener¬ 
gies  to  the  study  of  the  law.  At  that 
moment  politics  offered  no  Geld  what¬ 
ever,  more  especially  to  a  man  who  had 
to  earn  his  bread.  There  was  no 
money  and  there  was  scarcely  a  gov¬ 
ernment.  Congress  had  deteriorated 
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almost  out  of  recognition.  The  loosely- 
knit  confederacy  lay  gasping  and  well- 
nigh  paralyzed  by  the  military  suc¬ 
cesses  which  it  had  done  so  little  to 
facilitate,  and  by  a  consequent  load  of 
responsibility  to  which  it  was  hope¬ 
lessly  unequal.  At  the  opening  of  the 
war  men  had  cried  in  their  enthusi¬ 
asm,  like  Patrick  Henry  at  Richmond, 
“lam  no  longer  a  Virginian,  but  an 
American  ;’’  now,  when  the  great  peril 
was  removed  that  all  could  see  and 
dread,  and  dangers  of  a  more  subtle 
and  complex  kind  had  taken  their 
place,  the  same  men  began  to  remind 
the  weak  shadow  of  what  had  once 
been  a  notable  Assembly  that  they  were 
Virginians,  Pennsylvanians,  New  York¬ 
ers  and  what  not  first,  and  Americans 
afterward.  The  average  provincial 
politician  was  dazzled  with  a  success 
in  which  he  almost  believed  himself  to 
have  had  a  hand.  He  certainly  had 
more  than  his  share  of  political  capac¬ 
ity  in  a  limited  sense,  but  those  limits 
did  not  include  the  founding  of  a 
nation  out  of  thirteen  distinct  common¬ 
wealths  in  the  face  of  a  disturbed  Eu¬ 
rope  whose  shadow  reached  threaten¬ 
ingly  across  the  Atlantic.  State  jeal¬ 
ousies  waxed  and  warmed  with  the  re¬ 
moval  of  physical  danger.  Among 
much  that  was  admirable  ugly  features 
had  developed  during  a  long  tedious 
war,  in  which  a  fraction  only  of  the 
people  fought  and  a  minority  in  all 
probability  had  directly  suffered.  A 
drifting  policy  seemed  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  disruption  grew  within  meas¬ 
urable  distance.  All  this  Hamilton, 
as  he  worked  hard  at  his  law-books, 
saw  and  lamented.  He  turned  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  meantime  to  the  profession 
that  best  suited  his  genius,  and  waited 
for  that  call  to  public  life  which  he 
knew  would  surely  come.  In  due 
course  and  in  the  year  1782  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Bar,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  elected  to  Congress  and  appointed 
continental  receiver  of  taxes  for  the 
State  of  New  York.  This  appoint¬ 
ment,  as  a  preliminary  to  greater 
things,  was,  with  Hamilton’s  fierce 
contempt  for  provincial  obstructions 
to  national  unity,  by  no  means  uncon¬ 
genial.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
state  that  in  this  invidious  task  he 
was  conspicuously  successful. 
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Hamilton’s  first  session  in  Congress 
brouglTt  home  to  him  more  forcibly 
than  ever  the  desperate  state  of  the 
country.  The  decay  of  patriotism  in 
its  nobler  sense  shocked  him.  The 
sectional  selfishness,  the  financial  dis¬ 
honesty,  coupled  with  the  unfitness  of 
the  legislators  to  arrest  that  catastrophe 
to  which  the  new  launched  ship  of 
State  seemed  already  hastening,  filled 
him  with  disgust  and  dread.  How  to 
irritate  England,  how  to  prostrate 
themselves  before  France ;  how  to 
shulBe  out  of  their  just  debts,  includ¬ 
ing  the  very  payment  of  the  army  which 
had  created  them,  and  how  to  hunt 
down  and  persecute  Tories,  seemed  to 
Hamilton  the  highest  aims  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  Assembly  into  which  the  famous 
Congress  of  former  years  had  sunk. 

He  wasted  no  time,  but  with  a  scath¬ 
ing  eloquence,  that  lost  none  perhaps 
of  its  force  from  the  well  remembered 
melody  of  the  voice  that  uttered  it,  at¬ 
tacked  the  apathy  which  was  personi¬ 
fied  on  the  benches  around  him.  He 
was  only  now  twenty-five,  with  far 
more  experience,  it  is  true,  than  such 
a  period  of  life  usually  finds  itself  in 
possession  of,  but  with  a  greater  gift 
even  than  experience,  the  gift  of  genius. 
His  was  one  of  those  rare  intellects 
that  seemed  to  divine  by  intuition 
what  to  ordinary  men  can  come  by  ex¬ 
perience  alone.  As  a  mere  boy,  in  the 
intervals  of  letter-writing  and  fighting 
on  Washington’s  staff,  he  had  amused 
himself  by  sketching  out  the  financial 
schemes  that  were  ultimately  to  save 
America  ;  he  now  carried,  though  the 
time  to  produce  it  had  not  yet  arrived, 
much  of  the  new  constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  his  pocket.  In  this 
old  Congress  there  was  no  one  to  match 
him  ;  but  eloquence  and  plain  speak¬ 
ing  were  thrown  away  on  that  mori¬ 
bund  assembly,  and  it  was  in  other 
quarters,  moreover,  that  Hamilton 
would  have  to  look  for  effective  co¬ 
operation  in  those  schemes  of  Federal 
Unity  which  filled  his  vision. 

At  home  in  New  York  he  rose  easily 
and  quickly  into  fame  as  a  lawyer. 
His  first  notable  speech  was  in  defence 
of  a  Tory  who  had  incurred  the  special 
hatred  of  the  patriot  mob.  In  his 
spare  hours  his  busy  pen  threw  off 
pamphlets  illustrative  of  his  views  on 


the  various  measures  which  he  con 
ceived  to  be  so  urgent  for  the  safety  of 
the  country.  He  helped  to  found  the 
State  Bank,  and  was  mainly  instru¬ 
mental  in  forming  the  military  society 
of  the  Cincinnati  in  which  the  popu¬ 
lace,  with  howls  of  alarm,  scented  the 

ferms  of  oligarchy  and  aristocracy. 

le  gathered  round  him  some  stanch 
allies  and  devoted  admirers  ;  but  he 
made  also  many  bitter  enemies  whose 
fear  of  him  was  so  great  that  they  ac¬ 
tually,  it  i3  said,  concocted  a  scheme 
for  calling  him  out  one  after  another 
till  he  fell. 

An  opportunity  now  showed  itself. 
Virginia  in  a  dreamy  fashion  invited 
the  other  States  to  send  delegates  to 
discuss  the  somewhat  elementary  step 
to  National  Unitv  of  Commercial  Uni¬ 
formity.  Four  States  only  took  suffi 
cient  interest  in  the  matter  to  respond 
at  all  ;  but  Hamilton,  shrewdly  guess¬ 
ing  he  might  make  this  sleepy  affair  a 
starting-point  for  movements  of  more 
serious  import,  secured  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  his  own  State,  and  got  himself 
without  much  difficulty  appointed  a 
delegate.  During  the  meeting  he 
drafted  an  address  to  the  country  at 
large,  setting  forth  in  forcible  terms  its 
dangerous  condition  and  urging  all  the 
States  to  send  delegates  armed  with 

feneral  powers  to  a  great  convention. 

[is  address  was  adopted  by  the  small 
company  present,  and  the  first  stone 
of  the  American  Constitution  was  laid. 
Hamilton’s  own  State  was  deplorably 
provincial,  and  obstructive  to  a  degree 
as  regards  national  affairs.  At  an 
earlier  period,  in  spite  of  his  entreaties, 
it  had  actually  refused  to  vote  any  sup 
plies  to  Congress.  It  consented  now, 
however,  to  send  three  delegates  to  the 
convention,  with  a  view  to  discussing 
the  future,  though  without,  probably, 
any  serious,  and  certainly  with  no  defi¬ 
nite  intentions.  Hamilton,  with  great 
difficulty  as  a  notorious  Centralist,  got 
himself  appointed  as  third  representa¬ 
tive  ;  and  this  was  only  possible  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  States  were  to  vote 
corporately  and  not  by  individual  rep¬ 
resentatives  ;  and  as  the  other  two  dele¬ 
gates  were  resolute  to  do  nothing,  his 
own  vote  would  be  powerless. 

The  Convention  met  in  May,  1787, 
and  nine  States  put  in  an  appearance. 
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Hamilton  was  thankful  to  have  achieved 
this  much,  and,  anxious  not  to  unnec¬ 
essarily  irritate  his  own  colleagues  and 
the  majority  in  his  own  State,  he  con¬ 
tributed  very  little  to  the  first  and  least 
important  days  of  this  momentous  dis¬ 
cussion.  But  he  found  himself  in  the 
company  of  many  of  the  leading  minds 
of  the  country,  and  upon  them  he 
brought  to  bear  in  private  the  whole 
weight  of  his  personal  influence.  So 
far  as  the  Convention  was  concerned 
he  reserved  his  power  for  one  great 
effort,  and  in  a  speech  which  made  a 
profound  impression  on  the  assembly, 
he  detailed  in  a  masterly  and  exhaus¬ 
tive  manner  his  views  on  government. 
He  had  no  hope  of  seeing  his  scheme 
for  a  Constitution  adopted  in  its  en¬ 
tirety,  or  the  powers  he  asked  for  hand¬ 
ed  over  by  the  timorous  representatives 
!  of  the  nine  suspicious  provinces.  That 
the  President  and  Senate,  among  other 
things,  should  be  elected  for  life  and 
elected  only  by  freeholders,  struck  ter¬ 
ror,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  into  the 
minds  of  people  to  whom  popular  gov¬ 
ernment  in  its  widest  sense  had  become 
almost  a  fetich.  They  had  forgotten, 
if  indeed  they  had  ever  understood, 
that  Washington  had  succeeded  in 
spite  of,  rather  than  with  the  aid  of 
i  the  National  Legislation.  But  llam- 
f  ilton  had  not  forgotten  ;  as  Washing- 
[  ton’s  secretary  no  man  in  America  had 
been  brought  in  closer  contact  with 
[  popular  assemblies  and  their  ways  in 
time  of  national  danger.  Congress,  it 
is  true,  had  probably  by  this  time  be¬ 
gun  to  suspect  that  they  were  n6  longer 
the  admiration  of  the  world ;  but 
Hamilton  and  his  friends  had  more 
than  a  suspicion  that  they  were  fast  be¬ 
coming  its  laughing-stock,  and  felt 
keenly  the  ignominy  of  the  position. 
He  had  no  hope  of  seeing  nis  own 
strong  measures  literally  embodied  in 
the  new  Constitution  :  he  was  fully 
prepared  for  the  compromise  which  in 
the  circumstances  was  inevitable  ;  but 
by  his  strenuous  advocacy  of  the  na¬ 
tional  ideal  in  opposition  to  the  pro¬ 
vincialism  so  widely  prevalent,  he 
greatly  strengthened  the  draft  of  the 
Constitution,  which  was  finally  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Philadelphia  Convention  for 
submission  to  the  various  States.  His 
fellow-delegates  from  New  York  either 
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felt  that  he  was  too  much  for  them  or 
that  the  whole  question  itself  was  be¬ 
yond  their  powers  ;  at  any  rate  they 
went  home  before  the  close  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  and  Hamilton, signed  alone  on 
behalf  of  his  State.  With  the  draft 
itself  he  was  anything  but  satisfied. 
All  that  is  now  recognized  as  the  best 
in  the  American  Constitution  is  cred¬ 
ited  to  Hamilton’s  inspiration,  but  to 
its  many  imperfections  he  was  keenly 
alive.  In  the  frequency  of  elections, 
in  the  precarious  tenure  of  high  ofliccs 
and  their  subserviency  to  mob  favor, 
he  foresaw  that  debasement  and  cor¬ 
ruption  which  has  so  often  and  so  sadly 
discredited  American  politics.  In  the 
tenderness  with  which  States’  rights 
were  treated  he  recognized  those  grave 
dangers  to  national  safety  and  unity 
which,  after  threatening  the  country 
more  than  once  in  its  very  infancy, 
eventually  plunged  it  into  the  most  ter¬ 
rible  war  of  modern  times. 

Hamilton,  however,  was  well  satis¬ 
fied  to  have  got  a  Constitution,  even 
though  an  imperfect  one,  upon  paper 
at  all.  But  this  step  was  a  mere  pre¬ 
liminary  one.  TFe  real  struggle,  the 
question  of  adoption,  had  now  to  be 
fought  out  in  every  provincial  legisla¬ 
ture,  and  Hamilton  could  of  course 
take  part  in  one  only  of  these  many 
contests.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate 
that  he  was  a  New  Yorker.  This  prov¬ 
ince,  though  not  individually  the  most 
powerful,  had  a  special  importance 
from  its  geographical  position  in  the 
centre  of  the  country  ;  and  no  other 
man  in  America  could  have  won  over  a 
State  so  wholly  devoted  to  provincial¬ 
ism  and  Anti-Federal  ideas  as  New 
York  then  seemed  to  be.  Her  legisla¬ 
tors  were  not  wanting  in  ability,  but 
all  the  ability  was  ranged  in  opposition 
to  the  new  Constitution.  Hamilton, 
however,  was  in  no  way  daunted,  and 
making  his  private  work  secondary  to 
what  ho  conceived  to  be  his  public  du¬ 
ties,  he  prepared  to  face  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  odds.  The  legislature  of  which  he 
was  a  member  was  shortly  to  meet. 
Preparatory  to  the  Session,  the  party 
opposed  to  the  Constitution  organized 
against  it  a  paper  crusade.  No  step 
could  have  been  more  ill-advised  ;  they 
had  overlooked  a  common  saying  of 
that  day,  that  he  who  put  himself  on 
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paper  with  Hamilton  was  lost.  Upon 
this  occasion  these  provincial  pamphlet¬ 
eers  brought  upon  their  heads  the  first 
instalment  of  those  famous  essays  which 
Guizot  has  called  the  greatest  work  of 
their  kind  known  to  him.  They  pro¬ 
voked  in  short  the  ever-notable  Feder¬ 
alist,  which  fell  like  a  sledge-hammer 
on  those  comparatively  puny  pamphlet¬ 
eers  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  But 
The  Federalist  did  far  more  than  this  ; 
it  circulated  freely  throughout  the 
whole  of  America  and  began  gradually 
to  sap  that  majority  which  on  paper 
had  looked  so  overwhelming. 

The  struggle  in  the  New  York  Leg¬ 
islature  reads  like  a  political  fairy-tale. 
In  a  house  of  sixty-five  members  Ham¬ 
ilton  found  forty  five  actively  opposed 
to  him.  Day  after  day,  however,  the 
young  Federalist  was  upon  his  feet  and 
with  untiring  energy  and  persuasive 
eloquence  confronted  the  solid  phalanx 
of  his  enemies.  Signs  of  defection  in 
their  ranks  began  to  show  themselves  ; 
one  after  another  the  other  States  gave 
in  their  adhesion  to  the  new  Constitu¬ 
tion  ;  nine  had  already  ratified,  and 
now  the  news  that  Virginia  had  done 
so,  in  spite  of  the  vehement  opposition 
of  Patrick  Henry,  roused  the  ardor  of 
the  swelling  minority  in  New  York. 
Fired  with  enthusiasm  by  this  unex- 
^cted  triumph  of  his  great  project, 
Hamilton  made  the  last  important 
public  speech  of  his  life.  When  he 
had  finished,  a  scene  ensued  that  is 
perhaps  unique  in  the  history  of  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  political  strife.  For  the 
leader  of  the  opposition  rose  and  with 
generous  and  unprecedented  candor  de¬ 
clared  that  Hamilton  had  converted 
him  and  he  should  vote  for  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  A  division  followed  which 
resulted  in  a  majority  of  three  in  favor 
of  ratification,  and  with  this  joyful 
news  Hamilton  hasted  to  Congress. 

Of  the  many  grave  questions  which 
the  first  Congress  under  the  new  Con¬ 
stitution  had  to  face,  the  finance  of  the 
country  was  by  far  the  gravest.  There 
was  no  hesitation  for  a  moment  as  to 
whom  the  solution  of  this  difficult 
problem  should  be  entrusted,  and  Ham¬ 
ilton,  answering  with  ready  alacrity 
his  country’s  call  and  cheerfullv  giving 
up  his  lucrative  practice  at  the  Bar, 
undertook  the  formidable  work  of  the 
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Treasury  Department  at  an  almost 
nominal  salary.  A  confused  mass  of 
accounts,  a  chaos  of  accumulated  ar¬ 
rears,  a  hundred  loosened  threads,  the 
tightening  of  each  one  of  which  would 
gall  some  private  interest,  were  thrown 
into  Hamilton’s  firm  and  fearless  grip. 
Washington  had  profound  confidence 
in  his  friend  and  former  secretary ; 
but  the  task  seemed  to  him,  and  to 
others  conversant  with  the  state  of 
affairs,  too  great  even  for  Hamilton’s 
genius.  The  new  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  however,  proved  himself 
equal  to  it,  and  in  1790,  in  his  thirty- 
second  year,  he  presented  the  masterly 
report  upon  the  public  credit  out  of 
which,  says  his  best  known  biographer, 
“  sprang  the  whole  financial  basis  upon 
which  the  government  of  the  United 
States  rests  to-day.” 

The  debt  of  the  old  confederacy, 
small  as  it  now  seems,  appeared  to  the 
Americans  of  1790  truly  stupendous. 
Hamilton  divided  it  into  three  classes, 
foreign,  domestic,  and  that  incurred 
by  the  various  States.  It  was  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  last  that  opened  the 
flood  gates  of  sectional  and  party  jeal¬ 
ousy.  The  party  of  States’  rights  op¬ 
posed  it  on  the  very  ground  that  Ham¬ 
ilton  pressed  it,  namely  that  of  strength¬ 
ening  the  central  government  by  bind¬ 
ing  to  it  as  creditor  the  influential 
moneyed  classes.  All  his  other  meas¬ 
ures,  some  because  generally  popular 
or  logically  irresistible,  some  by  his 
own  indomitable  energy  or  powerful 
pen,  he  easily  carried.  In  the  matter 
of  the  State  debts,  however,  he  had 
but  a  bare  majority,  and  this  at  the 
division  was  swept  away  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  ignorant  and  backward 
State  of  North  Carolina,  which  had 
only  just  accepted  the  Constitution. 
Hamilton  was  in  despair.  He  was  not 
given  to  lobbying,  but  he  felt  that  the 
inopportune  advent  of  such  dullards  at 
such  a  crisis  was  a  case  for  strong 
measures.  Now  the  opponents  of 
Hamilton’s  federal  policj^  were  mostly 
Southern,  and  at  this  time  Jefferson 
had  become,  decidedly  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  politician  south  of  the  Potomac. 
Though  an  Anti-Federalist,  he  wm 
not  yet  such  a  violent  one  or  so  inimi¬ 
cal  to  Hamilton  personally  as  he  after¬ 
ward  became,  and  was  moreover,  in 
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common  with  most  of  the  Southern 
party,  just  now  greatly  concerned 
about  the  locality  of  the  national  capi¬ 
tal,  and  eagerly  urging  the  site  which 
it  now  occupies.  The  North  not  un¬ 
naturally  were  in  favor  of  a  higher  lati¬ 
tude,  and  there  was  something  of  a 
deadlock.  Hamilton  thought  the  mat¬ 
ter  unimportant  in  comparison  with 
those  schemes  for  national  solvency 
that  he  had  at  heart.  He  asked  Jeffer¬ 
son  to  dinner,  and  promised  that  the 
new  capital  should  be  on  the  Potomac 
if  Jefferson  would  use  his  influence 
with  the  South  in  the  matter  of  the 
State  debts.  The  latter,  who  was  quite 
ignorant  of  finance,  agreed  ;  a  bargain 
was  struck,  Hamilton’s  measures  were 
carried  through  Congress,  and  the 
capital  was  established  on  its  present 
site. 

The  opposition  to  Hamilton,  among 
that  party  who  were  afterward  known 
as  Democrats,  was  very  great,  and  none 
the  less  bitter  because  they  felt  they 
had  no  one  to  face  him.  They  accused 
him  of  favoring  England  and  her  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  of  aiming  at  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  aristocracy.  Patrick 
Henry,  who  had  violently  combated 
the  Constitution,  declared  he  was 
squinting  at  monarchy.  There  was  a 
considerable  party  in  America,  more 
or  less  represented  by  Jefferson,  whose 
notions  of  political  economy  were  sin¬ 
gularly  crude.  They  professed  to  re¬ 
gard  manufactures  as  a  national  curse, 
and  to  consider  that  the  greatness  of 
the  New  Republic  would  be  best  re¬ 
alized  by  a  nation  of  farmers  pure  and 
simple,  whose  requirements  would  be 
limited  to  those  articles  that  could  be 
created  inside  the  plantation  fence. 
Hamilton,  they  declared,  with  his 
schemes  for  promoting  commerce  and 
manufactures,  wished  to  corrupt  their 
simple  Arcady.  As  yet  they  had  not 
even  got  a  name  under  which  to  organ¬ 
ize  a  resistance  ;  as  Anti-Federalists, 
however,  and  under  the  lead  of  the 
crafty  Jefferson,  they  resorted  to  every 
conceivable  measure  but  that  of  logic. 
No  one  for  a  moment  doubted  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  high  integrity,  but  again  and 
again  the  opposition,  in  hopes  of  find¬ 
ing  some  flaw,  called  for  his  accounts. 
They  organized  newspapers  to  libel 
him  ;  but  the  libels  were  laughed  at, 


except  by  their  author,  on  whom  they 
rebounded  in  a  fashion  that  made  it 
for  a  time  very  disagreeable  indeed  for 
Jefferson.  Hamilton,  and  the  Federal 
party  he  had  built  up,  were  in  truth 
too  strong  for  such  feeble  tactics,  and 
were  growing  stronger.  They  had  the 
confidence  of  the  country  ;  they  had 
restored  its  credit ;  the  vast  number  of 
persons  who  held  government  securi¬ 
ties  and  had  despaired  of  them,  now 
looked  on  the  Head  of  the  Treasury  as 
their  saviour.  But  far  beyond  this  a 
feeling  of  national  honor  and  true  pa¬ 
triotism  was  kindled  by  Hamilton’s  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  lofty  public  spirit.  Wash¬ 
ington  was  with  him  heart  and  soul. 
Foreign  countries  began  to  speak  and 
act  more  respectfully  :  England  sent  a 
minister  ;  and  when  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  developed  its  horrors,  the  ex¬ 
tremists  discovered  to  their  chagrin 
that,  while  the  less  educated  class  in 
America  shouted  itself  hoarse  in  caps 
of  liberty,  the  government  was  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  openly  showed  their 
disgust,  and  met  the  imperious  de¬ 
mands  for  an  alliance  with  a  curt  but 
dignified  refusal.  It  was  then  that 
both  Wa8hingt<"n  and  Hamilton  were 
assailed  in  louder  tones  than  ever  as 
Anglophiles  ;  and  yet  it  is  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  noisy  democracy  that,  when 
shortly  afterward  England  became 
somewhat  high-handed,  it  was  Hamil¬ 
ton  who  took  practical  measures  for 
resistance,  and  Jefferson  who  opposed 
them. 

An  incident  known  in  American 
History  as  the  Whiskey  Rebellion  was 
one  of  the  earlier  results  of  the  Federal 
Administration,  and  was  much  mure 
serious  than  the  name  would  suggest. 
The  borderers  of  the  South-West,  to 
whom  free  whiskey  had  been  a  valued 
if  pernicious  inheritance,  and  taxes  of 
any  kind  little  more  than  a  name,  met 
Hamilton’s  excise-officers  by  reaching 
down  the  long  rifles  that  hung  oVer 
every  mantel-shelf  and  turning  out  by 
thousands  with  loud  threats  of  defiance 
and  secession.  They  were  ugly  cus¬ 
tomers  and  the  situation  was  serious. 
There  was  no  dallying  with  timid 
vote-calculating  governors  of  States 
on  that  occasion,  such  as  we  too  often 
see  now  in  like  emergencies  beyond  the 
Atlantic.  Washington  and  Hamilton 
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marched  straight  for  the  mountains  at 
the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  and 
before  such  an  irresistible  force  the  re¬ 
bellion  collapsed  without  a  shot  being 
fired. 

After  six  years  of  office  Hamilton  re¬ 
tired.  He  had  inaugurated  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  nursed  the  new  Constitution  ; 
but  he  was  a  poor  man,  and  could  no 
longer  afford  to  neglect  a  profession 
which  in  his  case  offered  an  almost  cer¬ 
tain  road  to  wealth.  When  at  the 
same  time  Washington’s  last  term  of 
office  expired,  Hamilton  was  recognized 
by  all  as  too  strong  and  leading  a  per¬ 
sonality  for  the  succession.  He  left 
the  Federal  party  to  his  friend  and 
colleague,  Adams,  of  necessity  perhaps 
rather  than  with  confidence.  The 
party  were  immensely  strong,  it  is 
true  ;  but  Adams  and  his  friends  lacked 
not  only  the  genius,  but  the  fair  and 
well-balanced  mind,  the  wise  states¬ 
manship,  in  short,  of  Hamilton.  How 
power  and  success  turned  their  heads 
and  brought  upon  them  ultimate  de¬ 
feat  at  the  hands  of  Jefferson,  is  no 
business  of  ours  ;  but  while  Hamilton 
was  carrying  everything  before  him  at 
the  New  York  Bar,  times  were  troub¬ 
lous  in  the  young  Republic.  England, 
with  whom  many  unsettled  questions 
were  still  pending,  contrived  to  pro¬ 
voke  the  wrath  of  the  Americans  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  it  required  all  Wash¬ 
ington’s  influence  and  his  contempt 
for  popularity  to  avert  a  war.  When 
this  danger  had  passed  another  arose 
in  the  capricious  moods  of  the  French 
Republic,  whose  repeated  insults  wore 
out  the  patience  of  even  their  noisiest 
friends  in  America  till  the  nation  was 
almost  unanimous  for  war  with  their 
old  allies.  Washington  was  once  more 
called  from  his  retirement  at  Mount 
Vernon  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
army  ;  Hamilton  was  summoned  from 
the  law-courts  to  take  the  second  place, 
but  owing  to  Washington’s  advanced 
age  and  his  own  stipulations,  he  took 
the  practical  leadership  till  war  should 
actually  break  out.  Once  again  was 
Hamilton  immersed  in  public  busi¬ 
ness,  organizing  the  army  and  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  country,  and  preparing 
for  the  invasion  of  Louisiana  and 
Florida.  The  French,  however,  wisely 
considered  that  they  had  enough  on 


their  hands  without  plunging  into  a 
distant  war  in  which  they  had  every¬ 
thing  to  lose  and  little  to  gain,  and  the 
crisis  passed  over. 

It  was  in  1800  that  the  once  power¬ 
ful  Federal  party  collapsed.  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  guiding  hand  had  long  been  re¬ 
moved,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  he 
threw  himself  with  fiery  zeal  into  the 
elections  to  avert  defeat.  If  he  de¬ 
spaired  of  his  country  when  he  saw 
Jefferson,  dangerous  demagogue  as  he 
considered  him,  elected  its  chief  citi¬ 
zen,  he  had  not  much  time  to  brood 
over  it  in  the  mass  of  legal  work  that 
came  to  his  hands  ;  for  it  can  be  well 
imagined  how  great  was  the  demand 
for  an  advocate  who  was  the  chief  au¬ 
thor  of  The  Federalist,  and  had  practi¬ 
cally  given  a  Constitution  to  the  United 
States.  Yet  once  more  was  Hamilton 
to  show  his  single-minded  patriotism, 
and  that  in  the  very  hour  of  his  party’s 
■downfall.  Aaron  Burr  was  coupled 
with  Jefferson  in  the  Democratic  can¬ 
didature  ;  their  votes  were  equal,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  to 
decide  which  should  be  President  and 
which  Vice-President.  The  defeated 
Federalists  proposed  to  revenge  them¬ 
selves  on  Jefferson  by  casting  their 
votes  for  Burr.  The  former  had  given 
Hamilton,  of  all  men,  most  cause  to 
hate  him,  by  the  personal  virulence 
with  which  he  had  attacked  his  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  Burr  was  entirely  unknown  to 
him,  but  he  considered  him  unfit  to 
be  even  mentioned  for  so  great  an 
office,  and,  exerting  all  his  influence, 
he  secured  the  election  of  his  most  per¬ 
sistent  foe  as  third  President  of  the 
United  States. 

This  action  was  characteristic  of 
Hamilton,  and  it  perhaps  signed  his 
death-warrant ;  but  it  was  not  till  later 
that  the  cup  of  Burr’s  wrath  was  ac¬ 
tually  filled.  Hamilton  had  no  per¬ 
sonal  feelings  whatever  in  regard  to 
Burr  ;  but  he  believed  him  to  be  an 
unprincipled  scamp,  and  when  he  stood 
for  the  Governorship  of  New  York  in 
1804,  Hamilton  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  secure  his  defeat  if  possible,  and 
succeeded  in  doing  so.  Thus,  twice 
baffled.  Burr  decided  to  shoot  Hamil¬ 
ton,  and,  selecting  some  personal  allu¬ 
sion  in  the  latter’s  recent  speeches, 
sent  him  a  challenge.  There  was  not 
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much  duelling  at  that  time  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  :  Hamilton,  curiously  enough,  had 
been  most  energetic  in  trying  to  sup¬ 
press  it  entirely  when  at  the  head  of 
the  Army  ;  but  he  never  hesitated  for 
a  moment  about  accepting  the  chal¬ 
lenge,  though  Burr  was  a  man  of  some¬ 
what  tarnished  character  and  a  notori¬ 
ously  good  hand  with  a  pistol.  He 
spent  the  interval  before  the  meeting 
in  setting  his  own  affairs  and  those  of 
his  clients  in  order,  and  in  writing  let¬ 
ters  of  affection  and  devotion  to  his 
wife.  Burr  spent  it  in  pistol-practice 
in  his  garden.  They  met  upon  a  hot 
July  morning  in  a  spot  specially  dedi¬ 
cated  to  such  affairs  by  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson,  and  where  Hamilton’s 
own  son,  strange  to  say,  had  recently 
met  his  fate.  Hamilton  fell  at  the  Qrst 
shot  mortally  wounded.  Burr  was  un¬ 
touched,  and  lived  to  be  put  upon  his 
trial  for  high  treason  against  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  talk,  with  pride  rather  than 
remorse,  of  “  how  I  shot  my  friend 
Hamilton.” 


Very  different  was  the  feeling  that 
arose  from  Canada  to  the  Garolinas 
when  the  news  went  out  that  Hamilton 
had  fallen  before  the  pistol  of  the  ex- 
Vice- President  and  expired  after  a  few 
hours  of  terrible  agony.  The  indigna¬ 
tion  aroused  throughout  the  country 
was  tremendous.  Men  of  every  party 
and  all  shades  of  opinion  forgot  their 
differences  for  a  moment  and  remem¬ 
bered  only  that  a  true  patriot  and  a 
great  statesman  had  been  foully  de¬ 
stroyed.  This  memorable  duel  was  in 
fact,  from  its  circumstances,  a  moral 
murder  on  the  part  of  Burr,  who  became 
an  object  of  general  execration.  As  for 
Hamilton,  though  only  forty-seven 
years  of  age,  the  business  of  his  life 
had  been  done.  Anything  that  he 
might  have  accomplished  in  the  future, 
had  he  been  allowed  the  usual  span  of 
human  existence,  must  of  necessity 
have  been  overshadowed  by  the  great 
and  enduring  work  that  will  be  forever 
identified  with  his  name. — Macmillan's 
Magazine. 


CLASS  SYMPATHIES. 

BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 


A  GREAT  deal  has  been  said  and 
written  about  the  class  exclusiveness  of 
the  ’aughty  aristocrat,  and  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  Jack  is  as  good  as  his  mas¬ 
ter,  and  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry — espe¬ 
cially  Harry — are  the  equals  of  my  lord, 
and  a  vast  sight  his  betters,  if  all  things 
were  fairly  reckoned  up,  has  found  its 
adherents,  now  in  prose  and  now  in 
verse.  From  Burns’s  rank  as  but  the 
guinea  stamp  while  the  man  is  the 
gold,  to  the  blatant  orator  under  the 
Reformer’s  Tree  advocating  anarchy 
and  universal  equality,  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  the  man  has  ever  been  insist¬ 
ed  on.  And  rightly  insisted  on — bar¬ 
ring  the  small  mistake  that  is  constant¬ 
ly  made  of  assuming  all  my  lords  to  be 
worthless  scoundrels,  and  all  Harrys  to 
be  honest  men.  The  intrinsic  value  of 
the  manhood  claimed  for  the  one  is  de¬ 
nied  the  other  ;  and  if  fustian,  per,  se, 
confers  moral  nobility,  ermine,  also 
per  se,  includes  moral  turpitude.  This 
is  a  detail  which  perhaps  only  the  cap¬ 


tious  would  cavil  at ;  nevertheless,  of 
such  details  is  our  life  made,  and  cor¬ 
rect  premises  are  somewhat  essential 
for  right  reasoning.  Class  exclusive¬ 
ness,  then,  is  one  of  the  Black  Beasts 
of  the  roaring  democrat,  whose  hostil¬ 
ity  to  the  rank  above  him,  if  carefully 
dissected,  would  be  found  to  consist  of 
the  bones  of  envy  clothed  with  the  flesh 
of  desire  ;  and  to  break  down  the  divid¬ 
ing  barriers,  and  let  the  whole  world 
roam  at  will  through  the  secluded  gar¬ 
dens  and  holy  places  now  fenced  off 
from  the  crowd,  seems  to  those  envious 
Peris  in  fustian  a  righteous  effort  and 
a  good  deed  well  done. 

Most  social  reformers  ignore  the  es¬ 
tablished  facts  of  human  nature,  as  we 
have  it,  in  favor  of  some  idealistic 
scheme  which  would  work  magnificent¬ 
ly  if  we  were  all  cherubim  and  sera¬ 
phim,  but  which,  under  existing  con¬ 
ditions,  and  remembering  that  we  are 
but  poor  frail  mortals,  with  those  apple- 
pips  still  clinging  to  our  teeth,  are  as 
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impossible  as  the  air-woven  garments 
of  the  self-deluded  king.  This  doc¬ 
trine  of  universal  social  equality  is  one 
of  them,  and  class  sympathies,  which,  by 
their  nature,  include  class  antipathies 
and  class  exclusiveness,  are  of  the  very 
fundamentals  of  human  nature.  Like 
goes  to  like  ;  and  the  intrusive  alien 
has  a  hard  time  of  it  at  the  hands  of 
those  whose  countersign  he  has  forged 
and  whose  camp  he  has  invaded.  As 
food  consists  of  more  than  the  ele¬ 
mental  bread  and  meat,  so  human  life 
is  made  up  of  more  than  the  simple 
virtues  and  vices.  In  a  complex  civili¬ 
zation  like  ours,  tastes  and  shibboleths 
play  an  important  part,  even  as  entrees 
and  sweets  come  into  the  ordering  of 


dence  ;  but  to  his  own  mates  he  is  a 
pattern  to  go  by,  and  the  leader  of  life 
and  opinion.  And  all  this  is  the  result 
of  class  sympathy — of  class  likeness 
and  parity  of  education — of  class  equali¬ 
zation  in  taste  and  the  right  manner  of 
pronouncing  Ciceri  and  shibboleth ; 
and  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  human 
nature  within  has  no  more  to  do  with 
it  than  has  the  man  in  the  moon. 

An  extreme  instance  ofttimes  proves 
a  principle  better  than  a  more  moder¬ 
ate  example,  and  ezuno  is  an  aphorism 
that  carries  far.  What  no  one  can 
deny  in  the  case  of  my  lord  and  the 
virtuous  peasant  is  equally  true  in  the 
more  subtle  but  still  undeniable  grada¬ 
tions  of  taste  and  culture.  The  lines 


our  dinner  ;  and  the  honesty,  integ¬ 
rity,  and  magnanimity  of  a  man  are 
not  sufficient,  by  themselves,  to  warrant 
his  social  inclusion  among  those  who 
have  added  taste  and  culture  to  the 
roll-call.  He  may  be  the  best  fellow 
in  the  world  when  you  get  below  the 
crust  and  into  the  core  ;  but  that  crust 
is  terribly  hard  to  digest !  He  eats 
with  his  knife  and  drinks  with  his 
mouth  full  ;  he  would  lose  his  right 
hand  rather  than  set  it  to  a  base  or  foul 
action,  but  the  cleanliness  of  his  heart 
does  not  relieve  his  nails  of  their  per¬ 
petual  mourning,  and  it  would  take 
more  than  ordinary  soap  and  water  to 
wash  those  Esau-like  fists  clear  of  their 
ingrained  grubbiness.  His  knowledge 
extends  to  one  or  two  points  only,  and 
his  talk  wanders  about  these,  expressed 
in  the  purest  Doric.  Of  cultivated 
taste  or  educated  intellect  he  has  not 
the  very  faintest  line  ;  all  the  same,  he 
is  as  true  a  man,  and  as  honest  and 
good  a  fellow  as  ever  lived,  and  no  man 
could  possess  more  of  the  elemental 
virtues  of  humanity  than  have  fallen 
to  his  share.  Which  does  not  make 
him  a  fit  companion  for  my  lord  or  my 
lady,  a  proper  classmate  for  young 
master,  or  a  possible  husband  for  the 
oung  lady.  Class  sympathy  excludes 
im  here  and  attracts  him  there.  To 
the  young  lady  he  is  no  more  than  a 
fine,  big,  trustworthy,  two-legged  dog, 
while  to  Joan  gathering  berries  in  the 
next  garden  his  is  his  last  expression  of 
manly  delightfulness.  Young  master 
would  as  soon  think  of  consulting  his 
horse  as  of  taking  him  into  his  confi- 


of  demarcation  are  slighter  of  you  will, 
but  they  are  more  numerous.  The 
differences  between  the  gentleman  and 
the  rustic  are  broad  and  bold,  but  not 
so  complex,  because  one  at  least  of  the 
two  is  simple,  by  which  points  of  un¬ 
likeness  are  reduced  in  number.  There 
can  be  no  points  of  unlikeness  between 
two  creatures  of  a  different  order  alto¬ 
gether  ;  for  blank  negation  is  not  un¬ 
likeness.  Where  the  types  more  near¬ 
ly  approach,  there,  if  you  will,  come  in 
those  shades  and  lines  of  difference 
which  in  human  society  cause  class 
sympathies  and  class  antipathies. 

The  lady  is  pretty,  with  delicate  fea¬ 
tures  and  a  charming  smile.  She 
knows  something  of  art  and  more  of 
music,  and  is  creditably  up  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  poets  and  historians.  But  she  says 
gl^s  and  grass,  and  blith  and  cdffee ; 
cuts  her  sweetbread  with  a  knife  ;  and 
drinks  her  soup  from  the  point  of  her 
spoon.  Her  French  is  of  the  school  of 
Atte  Bowe  ;  she  puts  her  elbow  on  the 
table  when  she  raises  her  cup  to  her 
lips,  and  she  spreads  out  her  last  two 
fingers  like  the  wings  of  a  flying  bird. 
Her  sister  is  a  fine,  frank,  favorable 
young  woman,  who  wears  diamonds  in 
the  morning,  and  hangs  herself  about 
with  massive  gold  chains  and  dog-col¬ 
lars,  bracelets  and  bangles,  till  she  tin¬ 
kles  as  she  goes  like  one  of  Moore’s 
slaves  with  golden  anklets  ;  and,  ask 
yourself,  how  would  Lady  Hermione, 
your  mother,  and  Gladys  and  Gwyn- 
neth,  your  sisters,  like  either  of  these 
young  women  as  the  future  Lady  Four 
Stars  and  mother  of  the  perpetuating 
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race  ?  The  father  is  a  good  sort 
enough  ;  but  the  warm  burgher  of  a 
country  town  is  scarcely  the  ideal  fa- 
ther  in-law  of  my  Lord  Four  Stars.  It 
may  be  very  small  and  mean  and  de¬ 
grading  to  the  higher  levels  of  human¬ 
ity  to  consider  these  extrinsic  matters 
as  of  more  importance  than  the  central 
facts  of  amiability  and  the  like.  But 
so  it  is  ;  and  the  more  complicated  the 
society  the  more  important  do  these 
subtle  differences  become. 

When  we  read  of  the  surreptitious 
loves  of  some  mediaeval  Lady  Margaret 
and  her  squire,  we  think  what  a  burn¬ 
ing  shame  it  was  to  ban  that  sweet  idyl 
and  make  that  exquisite  love  a  crime. 
Our  indignation  arises  from  the  fact 
that  we  have  lost  the  perspective.  All 
the  subtle  shades  of  difference  are 
merged  in  the  broad  line  of  a  common 
humanity  and  an  idyllic  love  ;  and  we 
blame  that  ruthless  father,  the  irate 
baron,  for  his  brutal  interference,  and 
think  the  fair  youth  was  hardly  dealt 
by  when  he  was  packed  off  to  the  Cru¬ 
sades  with  no  consoling  message, 
“  Take  care  of  Dowd”  sent  with  him  ; 
while  Holy  Mother  Church  took  the 
imprudent  daughter  into  sacred  cus¬ 
tody  until  such  time  as  she  should  re¬ 
pent  of  her  folly,  and  agree  to  marry 
the  bold  knight  who  was  her  father’s 
nominee.  But  bring  the  thing  home 
to  your  hearth  and  bosom.  Make  the 
squire  your  dashing  groom,  your  hand¬ 
some  footman,  or  haply  a  smart  young 
tradesman  in  the  town  where  you  are 
the  local  magnate,  and  then  say  what 
you  would  do  if  your  young  daughter’s 
vagrant  fancy  travelled  down  so  far, 
and  she  lowered  her  standard  to  that 
base  level.  We  blame  Lady  Clara  Vere 
de  Vere,  not  because  she  flirted  with 
the  yeoman  so  much  as  because  she  re¬ 
fused  to  ratify  after  she  had  flirted  ; 
but  if  she  haa  married  him,  heavens  ! 
what  a  cat  and  dog  life  they  would  have 
led  when  she  had  recovered  from  her 
infatuation  and  realized  the  mistake 
she  had  made  I  This,  after  all,  is  the 
^and  test  of  class  and  race — the  crown¬ 
ing  proof  of  difference  and  inferiority. 
Where  the  women  marry  freely,  the 
men  are  their  equals  or  superiors ; 
where  they  marry  not  at  all,  or  only 
shyly  and  by  rare  exceptions,  the  men 
are  their  inferiors.  Colored  women 


give  themselves  willingly  to  white  men  ; 
how  many  white  women  take  colored 
men  for  their  lovers  or  husbands  ?  A 
few — here  and  there  one  and  another  ; 
but  these  very  exceptions  prove  the 
rule  ;  and,  if  it  were  not  so,  racial 
differences  would  be  at  an  end.  If  the 
white  women  of  America  married 
negroes,  and  the  English  ladies  of 
India  married  Hindus,  the  several 
races,  now  so  separate  and  antagonis¬ 
tic,  would  gradually  amalgamate  and 
fuse  together.  And  if  our  high-born 
dames  chose  yeomen  and  grooms  and 
all  the  rest  of  “  nature’s  noblemen,” 
but  not  class  gentlemen,  as  freely  as 
they  now  choose  those  class  gentlemen 
themselves,  we  should  come  to  the  com¬ 
plete  and  thorough  democratization  of 
society,  where  eating  peas  with  the 
knife,  and  saying  “  putt”  for  “  put” 
and  “  pullpet”  for  ”  pulpit,”  counted 
no  more  than  to  our  ears  counts  the 
difference  between  thalassa  and  thalat- 
ta.  But  until  we  do  come  to  this  we 
shall  have  our  class  sympathies  and 
corresponding  antipathies— our  class 
exclusiveness  and  our  racial  enmities. 

liike  goes  to  like.  Nowhere  is  this 
seen  so  plainly  as  in  a  small  private 
hotel,  where  the  most  iucongruous  ma¬ 
terials  are  jumbled  together  like  beans 
in  a  bag,  and  where  selection  of  com¬ 
panionship  comes  only  gradually  and 
after  better  knowledge.  Then,  like 
draws  to  like,  and  the  sympathies  of 
class  are  made  manifest.  The  cotton- 
spinner  from  Leeds  talks  on  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  trade  and  the  doings  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  with  the  silk- 
weaver  from  Macclesfield  and  the  cloth 
manufacturer  from  Bradford ;  and 
their  joint  experiences  refresh  eaph  and 
all  with  the  flavor  of  the  familiar  and 
the  accustomed.  And  what  a  relief  it 
is  to  a  literary  man  say,  when  after  a 
spell  of  companionship  with  one  who 
knows  no  more  of  art  or  literature  than 
he  does  of  grammar  or  the  fourth 
dimensions,  to  fall  upon  a  student  and 
a  scholar,  one  who  knows  all  about 
books,  and  subjects,  and  the  classics, 
and  the  old  dramatists,  and  who  can 
talk  of  congenial  matters  till  “  the  sma’ 
hours  ayont  the  twal.”  See  two  law¬ 
yers  who  have  just  made  each  other 
out,  how  they  employ  their  time  in  dis¬ 
cussing  this  Q.  C.  and  that  learned 
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judge,  and  in  speculating  on  the  future 
of  A.  who  has  made  a  decided  hit  in 
his  last  case,  and  B.  who  has  taken 
silk.  So  with  two  army  men,  when 
they  have  broken  the  ice  and  come  to 
the  water.  These,  however,  draw  to¬ 
gether  sooner  than  most  others,  the 
sympathy  of  the  mess-table  evidencing 
itself  by  look  and  bearing  before  the 
first  dinner  is  well  over.  So,  too,  of 
sailors  ;  and  so  of  the  clergy,  who  are 
kenspeckle  from  the  beginning.  All 
these  flow  together  with  a  sympathetic 
understanding  that  stands  instead  of 
knowledge.  So,  too,  with  people  of 
the  same  quality  and  degree  of  taste 
and  breeding.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
if  a  genial  kind  of  woman  say,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  society  and  seeking  to  be 
amiable  to  her  neighbor,  opens  the  con¬ 
versation  with  a  simple  question  such 
as  :  “  Are  you  interested  in  natural 
history?”  and  receives  for  answer  a 
curt  sharp  aggressive,  “Not  in  the 
least”— an  answer  delivered  with  a 
snap,  like  a  slap  on  the  face — is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  if  she  leaves  that  un¬ 
sympathetic  person  alone,  and  quietly 
ignores  him  for  the  remainder  of  their 
associated  mealtimes  ?  Can  a  cultured 
person  find  much  intellectual  fellow¬ 
ship  with  those  who  talk  ecstatically  of 
’Ighbury,  ’Olloway  and  Hoxford? — 
those  who  are  noisy,  slangy,  loud  and 
rowdy  ? — those  who  are  confidential  as 
to  their  intimate  disorders,  which  they 
detail  at  full  length  over  the  soup  and 
the  fish  ? — those  who  quietly  sup¬ 
pose  him  or  her  capable  of  a  breach  of 
good  manners  which  would  have  made 
each  individual  hair  stand  on  end  to 
contemplate? — those  whose  difference 
of  opinion  is  given  in  a  flat  contradic¬ 
tion,  perhaps  backed  up  by  some  such 
expression  as  “rot,”  “rubbish,” 
“  ridiculous,”  to  emphasize  dissent? 

How  can  one  who  is  perhaps  a  Soul, 
and  superfine  at  that,  coalesce  with  an¬ 
other  who  does  not  know  the  very  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  sesthetic  religion  ?  Like 
Freemasons,  congenial  spirits  of  a  Su¬ 
perior  Order  recognize  one  another  in 
a  crowd  of  the  uninitiated,  by  a  word, 
a  sign,  a  touch.  They  know  who  is  of 
the  Elect,  and  who  are  still  outsiders 
grovelling  in  the  dust  of  common 
things,  with  no  knowledge  of  the  de¬ 
lights  of  the  supernal — the  mysteries  of 
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the  esoteric.  These  outsiders  they  dis¬ 
card  while  congregating  together  in  a 
closer  union,  discoursing  on  matters 
caviare  to  the  general — caviare,  per¬ 
haps,  to  the  extent  of  being  classed 
with  tommyrotics.  Wherever  two  or 
three  congenial  spirits  are  gathered  to¬ 
gether,  there  you  have  a  little  band  of 
brothers  and  sisters  with  the  whole 
meaning,  if  not  the  circumstances,  of 
a  secret  society,  whereof  the  profane 
world  sees  but  the  bricks  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  but  knows  nothing  of  the  holy 
places  within.  This  is  essentially  class 
exclusiveness  because  of  class  sympa¬ 
thy  ;  but  this  is  just  the  kind  of  thing 
that  brings  down  odium  on  the  heads 
of  the  exclusives,  with  sniffs  and  snorts 
from  those  who  are  denied  admittance. 
Even  in  Plato’s  Elysian  Fields,  were 
not  the  initiated,  who  had  led  virtuous 
lives,  nearest  to  the  Gods  and  most  for¬ 
ward  in  the  light  ?  So  universal  is  the 
feeling  of  class  likeness  and  class 
solidarity  ! 

The  broad  doctrine  of  a  common 
humanity  which  binds  us  in  one  great 
family  is  true  so  far  as  the  elements  of 
life  go.  But  we  have  got  past  the  ele¬ 
ments  and  have  come  into  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  culture  and  civilization. 
A  common  humanity  does  not  fill  all 
the  interstices,  nor  touch  all  the  points 
of  the  filigree-work.  Taste  and  educa¬ 
tion  come  in  as  disturbing  influences, 
and  that  doctrine  of  a  common  human¬ 
ity  only  answers  to  circumstances  as 
elemental  as  itself.  When  we  come 
into  the  presence  of  pain  and  disease, 
death  and  sorrow,  then  indeed  are  we 
all  brothers,  and  the  modern  Good 
Samaritan  is  not  particular  as  to  an  h 
too  much  or  too  little — to  the  abomi¬ 
nation  of  crude  colors  in  unholy  combi¬ 
nation — to  the  want  of  the  aesthetic 
sense  in  art  and  music.  The  filigree 
dissolves  like  gold  in  a  furnace,  when 
touched  by  these  elemental  needs  ;  but 
outside  this  as  elemental  compassion, 
the  doctrine  of  a  common  humanity 
does  not  hold  water.  People  may  be 
good.  Grant  it — they  are  good,  worthy, 
honest,  truthful.  God-fearing  ;  but  that 
does  not  entitle  them  to  take  rank  as 
your  intimates,  unless  th^  have  other 
gifts  and  other  graces.  The  aesthetic 
needs  of  your  life  may  be  purely  artifi¬ 
cial — things  superimposed  on  the  orig- 
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lies”  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  untitled 
aristocracy  of  Boston,  know  the  whole 
literature  of  class  sympathy  and  class 
exclusiveness  as  well  as  it  is  known  and 
rehearsed  among  the  crhnt  de  la  crime 
of  Vienna,  and  the  Born  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Court. 

The  culmination  and  final  expression 
of  this  sentiment  is,  of  course,  to  be 
found  in  India,  where  religion  lends 
its  sanction  to  the  arbitrary  division  of 
man,  and  for  the  God  Brahma’s  sake 
and  to  his  honor,  those  who  sprang 
.from  his  head  may  have  no  dealings 
with  those  who  crept  out  from  his  feet. 
Among  these  believers  in  the  divinity 
of  caste  things  are  made  so  rigid  as  to 
be  simple.  The  fusion  of  castes  is  so 
impossible  as  to  be  undesired,  and  men 
and  women  remain  in  the  rank  into 
which  they  are  born  as  do  eagles  here 
and  carrion  crows  there.  We  do  not 
see  a  golden  eagle  mated  with  a  carrion 
crow,  nor  this  with  a  nightingale  ;  and 
what  nature  has  done  for  the  birds  and 
beasts,  this  long-engrafted  rule  of  caste 
has  done  for  India  and  the  Indians. 
The  purdah  lady  and  the  travelled  avah 
are  irreconcilable  as  equals — as  class 
companions.  The  one  bides  within 
the  safe  seclusion  of  h^r  home,  shad¬ 
owed  by  the  curtain  which  separates 
her  from  the  gross  world  outside.  The 
other  bares  her  face,  crosses  the  sea, 
talks  freely  to  men  of  all  nations,  ac¬ 
cursed  as  they  are  ;  and  between  her 
and  the  curtained  lies  not  one  grain  of 
sympathy — nay,  not  so  large  as  a  mus¬ 
tard  seed.  Where  is  the  common  hu¬ 
manity  there?  Between  a  high  caste 
Brahmin  and  a  dying  Pariah,  which 
would  be  most  powerful,  the  impulse 
of  compassion  or  the  restriction  of 
caste?  The  Pariah  might  die  the 
death  of  the  dog,  than  which  he  is  no 
better,  according  to  the  stately  gentle¬ 
man  passing  that  way  ;  but  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  class  exclusiveness  must  not  be 
broken,  and  holy  hands  must  not  be 
defiled  by  an  unclean  touch.  This  feel¬ 
ing  of  caste  and  class  is  universal, 
though  not  always  manifested  with 
equal  fervor.  The  Jews  had  it  as  a 
nation  against  other  nations,  rather 
than  as  class  distinctions  among  them¬ 
selves.  Though  they  were  not  wanting 
in  this,  as  witness  the  contempt  felt  for 
the  Nazarene  and  the  Samaritan,  and  the 
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cold  welcome  given  to  the  Gentile  who 
had  become  a  proselyte.  Wherein  they 
and  the  Athenian  Autochthone  shoox 
hands — the  one  showing  that  it  was 
not  only  religion  they  regarded~not 
only  the  acceptance  of  Jehovah  as  the 
Supreme  God  over  all  other  gods — the 
other  that  the  liberties  of  Athens  so 
much  boasted  of  were  in  their  nature 
partial  and  restricted,  and  more  in 
name  than  in  substance. 

Good  or  bad,  this  class  sympathy, 
with  its  concomitant,  exclusiveness,  is 
one  of  the  inherent  qualities  of  human 
nature,  and  the  levelling  idea  wars 
against  the  very  foundations  of  that 
human  nature  in  its  social  expression. 
Something  has  to  be  made  a  test  of  ex¬ 
clusion  or  the  warranty  of  inclusion. 
Now  it  is  birth,  and  now  wealth ; 
sometimes  it  is  personal  prowess,  and 
sometimes  education  ;  but  there  must 
always  be  the  Upper  Ten  seated  above 
the  salt  and  beneath  the  canopy — the 
exclusive  knot  of  Souls  to  whom  the 
rest  of  the  world  are  “  worms”  —the 
“  warm”  men,  who  regard  poverty  as 
a  crime,  and  reckon  merit  by  the  bank¬ 
er’s  book.  To  attempt  to  throw  all 
these  finer  shades  and  narrow  lines  into 
one  undistinguished  splotch,  would  be 
disastrous  could  it  be  accomplished ; 
but,  as  it  cannot  be  accomplished,  it  is 
only  ridiculous  as  an  effort.  Like  goes 
to  like  in  all  things,  and  human  society 
is  not  exempt  from  the  general  law. 
To  the  refined  and  oultured,  refinement 
and  culture  are  indispensable,  but  the 
indispensable  to  them  are  so  much  im¬ 
pedimenta  to  others.  When  our  philan¬ 
thropic  ladies  carry  high  art  and  classi¬ 
cal  music  down  to  the  slums  they  carry 
that  which  is  unfamiliar  and  can  never 
be  amalgamated.  We  cannot  always 
say  the  same  of  the  converse.  In  many 
of  the  West  End  drawing-rooms  coster 
songs  and  music-hall  refrains  are  as 
popular  as  in  their  own  natural  habitat. 
Which,  however,  does  not  disprove  our 
thesis.  For  a  great  deal'  of  our  appar¬ 
ent  delicacy  is  only  apparent,  and  the 
coarse  grain  of  the  original  nature  re¬ 
mains  untouched  beneath  its  shining 
veneer.  To  such  as  these  the  coster  and 
his  donah  give  the  piquancy  of  a  relish 
that  is  not  without  its  value  in  the 
silken  smoothness  of  our  artificial 
refinement — that  silken  smoothness 
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which,  with  natures  of  an  intrinsically 
coarse  grain,  always  a  little  irks,  and 
is  gladly  thrown  aside  when  possible. 
Let  that  pass.  We  come  bacK  to  the 
main  theme — the  instinctive  character 
and  social  value  of  class  sympathy  and 
class  exclusiveness,  and  the  worthless¬ 
ness  of  the  endeavor  to  make  men  equal 
and  society  homogeneous.  All  Para¬ 


dises  are  not  open  to  all  Peris,  and 
those  who  are  born  eagles  had  better 
keep  to  their  own,  and  not  descend  to 
the  society  of  carrion  crows  ;  while,  in 
their  turn,  the  carrion  crows  run  a  few 
untimely  risks  if  they  aspire  to  the 
evrie  and  attempt  to  look  at  the  sun. — 
Jiational  Review. 


ANTS  AS  MUSHROOM  GROWERS. 

BY  ANNIE  LORRAIN  SMITH. 


So  much  has  been  told  in  recent 
years  of  the  doings  of  ants,  that  it 
seems  impossible  that  any  further  mar¬ 
vels  could  be  recorded  of  these  tiny 
creatures.  The  German  botanist,  Al¬ 
fred  Moller,  has,  however,  added  yet 
another  chapter  to  our  knowledge,  in 
giving  us  the  results  of  his  long  and 
patient  study  of  the  leaf  cutting  ants, 
and  he  has  most  satisfactorily  answered 
the  question  as  to  what  they  do  with 
all  the  leaves  they  carry  home  :  they 
do  not  eat  them,  as  they  were  naturally 
supposed  to  do,  they  make  gardens  of 
them  on  which  to  grow  fungi,  the 
“mushrooms”  that  form  the  food  of 
the  leaf-cutting  species. 

Darwin  says  in  his  “  Voyage  of  the 
Beagle”  :  “  A  person  on  first  entering 
a  tropical  forest  is  astonished  at  the 
labors  of  the  ants  :  well-beaten  paths 
branch  off  in  every  direction  on  which 
an  army  of  never-iailing  foragers  may 
be  seen,  some  going  forth,  and  others 
returning,  burdened  with  pieces  of 
green  leaf,  often  larger  than  their  own 
bodies.”  There  is  a  further  and  much 
more  detailed  account  of  them  in  Belt’s 
fascinating  book,  “  A  Naturalist  in 
Nicaragua.”  He  lived  there  for  some 
years,  and  had  many  opportunities  of 
watching  them.  The  ants,  as  a  rule, 
build  their  nests  on  a  clear  space  at  the 
edge  of  the  forest,  but  sometimes  they 
settle  at  the  base  of  a  tree,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  inequalities  of  the  roots 
in  the  work  of  building.  Belt  tells  us 
of  one  colony  that  took  up  its  abode 
under  the  steps  leading  to  the  veranda 
of  a  house.  A  broad  path  leads  from 
the  formicarium  into  the  forest,  and 
smaller  roads  diverge  from  the  main 


thoroughfare  toward  the  trees  selected 
for  pillage  by  the  ants.  The  whole 
system,  so  liable  to  damage  and  dis¬ 
turbance  from  careless  passers-by,  or 
from  the  violent  tropical  showers,  is 
kept  in  repair  by  a  band  of  road-makers 
that  hasten  to  remove  any  debris  fallen 
on  the  path  which  would  obstruct  the 
passage  of  the  leaf  carriers.  All  are 
tremendously  busy,  going  and  return¬ 
ing  in  countless  numbers  ;  the  home¬ 
coming  ants  carrying  their  loads,  and 
looking,  Belt  says,  ‘‘like  a  small  edi¬ 
tion  of  Birnam  Wood.”  Some  of  the 
little  creatures  that  had  got  a  particu¬ 
larly  unwieldy  bit  of  leaf-stalk  or  mid¬ 
rib  had  great  difiSculty  in  getting  along, 
but  the  out-going,  ‘‘  empty-handea’ 
ants  seemed  to  have  no  consideration 
for  their  over-burdened  fellows  ;  they 
knocked  them  over  in  their  eagerness 
to  pass,  and  walked  over  their  loads  in 
the  most  careless  fashion  ;  each  was 
intent  on  getting  its  own  bit  of  leaf  to 
carry  home,  that  being  the  one  idea 
that  prevailed  in  the  small  head. 

The  mandibles  of  these  leaf-cutters 
are  wery  strong,  and  have  saw-like 
edges,  which  they  work  like  a  pair  of 
scissors,  keeping  fast  hold  of  the  uncut 
part  of  the  leaf.  Having  secured  the 
desired  portion,  generally  about  the 
size  of  a  sixpence,  they  seize  it  with 
their  mandibles,  and  bearing  it  verti¬ 
cally  aloft  they  retrace  their  way  back 
along  the  branch,  down  the  tree  to  the 
ground,  and  so  home  to  the  formica¬ 
rium.  Moller  carefully  followed  an 
ant  carrying  a  bit  of  leaf  twice  its  own 
weight :  he  found  that  it  covered  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  twenty-nine  yards  in  one 
hour  and  ten  minutes. 
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Ab  we  can  well  suppose  it  takes  no 
long  time  to  strip  a  tree  of  its  leaves, 
they  do  it  so  thoroughly  that  the  tree 
usually  dies.  Great  numbers  of  tropi¬ 
cal  trees  have,  however,  thick  leathery 
leaves  which  they  cannot  attack,  and 
others,  owing  to  some  special  develop¬ 
ment  of  sap,  remain  intact.  We  have 
all  read,  too,  of  the  trees  that  give 
shelter  to  the  little  black  warrior-ants, 
and  where  these  are  housed  no  leaf-cut¬ 
ter  dare  approach.  Newly  imported 
trees  with  tender  leaves  fall  a  ready  prey, 
and  gardeners  experience  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  their  attempts  to  rear  fruit- 
trees  if  the  ants  are  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  is  fortunate  that  they  do  not 
confine  themselves  to  any  special  trees  ; 
they  exercise,  indeed,  a  most  curious 
and  varied  selection  :  to-day  it  is  one 
kind,  to-morrow  th'ey  are  off  to  a  dis¬ 
tant  part  of  the  forest  for  another. 
They  evidently  think  their  fungi  flour¬ 
ish  best  with  a  change  of  soil ;  they 
have  a  great  predilection,  too,  for  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  fruit,  and  they  are  espe¬ 
cially  fond  of  the  inner  rind  of  oranges. 

During  his  stay  in  Nicaragua,  Belt 
made  many  examinations  of  the  ant¬ 
hills  of  the  ledf-cutters,  which,  he 
found,  were  burrowed  through  and 
through  by  tunnels  or  gangways  vary¬ 
ing  from  half  an  inch  to  eight  inches 
in  diameter.  These,  in  the  case  of  the 
Nicaraguan  ants,  were  enlarged  at  in¬ 
tervals  to  a  roomy  chamber  about  the 
size  of  a  man’s  head,  and  generally 
three-quarters  filled  wMth  the  well- 
known  ant-food.  In  no  case  did  he 
find  any  stores  of  green  leaves.  The 
ant-food  was  a  soft,  brown,  spongy 
mass,  grown  over  and  over  with  the 
mycelium  of  a  fungus,  and  he  conclud¬ 
ed,  or  at  least  made  the  very  shfewd 
guess,  that  the  ants  used  the  leaves  as 
a  vegetable  soil  on  which  to  grow  the 
fungus  ;  that  in  fact  they  were  “  grow¬ 
ers  and  consumers  of  mushrooms.” 
Alfred  Moller,  by  a  minute  and  pro¬ 
longed  study  of  the  ant-gardens  in 
Brazil,  has  confirmed  this  supposition, 
and  the  record  of  his  investigation  is 
of  absorbing  interest.  Though  he  ex¬ 
tended  his  observations  to  many  varie¬ 
ties  of  ants,  those  he  specially  studied 
belonged  to  a  small  brown  species, 
Atta  discigera.  Their  nest?  were  not 
divided  into  chambers  ;  they  contained 


one  large,  loose  mass  of  garden  mate¬ 
rial.  It  was  easy  to  test  and  prove  the 
exceeding  value  they  set  upon  the  ant- 
food,  for  if  a  nest  was  disturbed  and 
the  contents  dispersed,  they  never  rest¬ 
ed  until  every  particle  was  gathered  up 
and  conveyed  back  to  the  nest  or  to 
some  place  of  safety  ;  they  were  care¬ 
ful  to  carry  off  the  upper  layers  first, 
which  were  fresher  and  of  a  bluish- 
black  color  ;  the  lower  portion  was  yel¬ 
lowish-red,  and,  though  evidently  less 
valuable,  it,  too,  was  secured.  On  one 
occasion  he  tells  us  that  he  scattered 
the  contents  of  one  of  the  chambers  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  ant-hill. 
The  ants  present  hastened  to  place  the 
larvae  and  the  food  under  the  shelter 
of  some  leaves,  while  scouts  were  sent 
out  in  every  direction  to  look  for  the 
nest ;  when  they  found  it  they  removed 
their  treasures  thither,  and  in  two 
hours  everything  was  cleared  away. 

In  the  dry  state  the  ant-food  seems 
formed  of  loose  dirty-brown  layers  of 
some  thin  substance  like  felt  covered 
with  little  white  dots ;  but  when  ex¬ 
amined  by  Moller  it  consisted,  he  tells 
us,  of  innumerable  little  lumps  of  ma¬ 
terial  all  permeated  and  bound  together 
by  some  mycelium,  or  fungus-spawn, 
and  that  on  the  surface  there  occurred 
little  white  knobs  formed  of  aggrega¬ 
tions  of  the  swollen  ends  of  the  white 
hair-like  filaments.  As  he  found  later 
that  the  ants  fed  on  these  little  knobs 
he  calls  them  “  cabbages.” 

In  one  of  his  first  experiments  he  re¬ 
moved  a  few  ants  to  a  glass  dish  half- 
^filled  with  moist  sand,  and  supplied 
tliem  with  rose-leaves,  of  which  they 
had  seemed  specially  fond  ;  they  made 
tunnels  in  the  sand,  but  the  leaves  tliey 
left  untouched,  and  within  fourteen 
days  they  were  all  dead.  He  repeated 
the  experiment,  but  at  the  end  of  a  few 
days  placed  some  of  the  little  white 
“  cabbages”  from  the  same  nest  on 
one  of  the  leaves,  and  with  his  forceps 
lifted  one  of  the  imprisoned  ants  on  to 
it.  The  little  creature  at  once  rushed 
off  with  the  news  of  food  to  its  starv¬ 
ing  comrades,  and  all  came  hurrying 
back  and  were  seen  eagerly  devouring 
the  fungi.  When  these  were  consumed 
Moller  gave  them  a  supply  that  he  had 
gathered  from  the  nest  ot  another  spe¬ 
cies  of  Alfa,  and  he  was  again  able  to 
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watch  them  eating,  though  oceasionally 
they  did  not  eat  quite  bo  readily  of  the 
strange  food.  He  then  transferred  a 
quantity  of  the  material  comprising 
the  “  ant-garden”  and  watched  the  re¬ 
sult.  The  ants  that  had  been  trans- 
orted  along  with  the  garden  at  once 
egan  to  put  it  in  order,  carefully  re¬ 
moving  any  loose  pieces  of  earth,  which 
they  piled  up  against  the  walls  of  the 
vessel,  evidently  seeking  to  exclude  the 
light ;  the  few  cabbages  in  the  garden, 
however,  were  soon  consumed,  and  the 
ants  died  of  starvation. 

There  remained  no  further  doubt  as 
to  the  real  food-supply  of  the  ants,  and 
on  examining  the  garden  material  with 
a  microscope  he  saw  that  it  was  com¬ 
posed  of  infinitesimal  fragments  of 
leaves ;  little  bits  of  the  epidermis, 
leaf-hairs,  plant  cells,  etc.  The  fun¬ 
gus  filaments  were  everywhere  alike, 
the  white  threads  divided  by  numerous 
cross-walls  and  growing  very  luxuriant- 
Iv,  but  with  no  further  development 
than  the  continual  production  of  the 
club-shaped,  swollen  ends  of  filaments 
gathered  into  dense  little  clumps.  He’ 
removed  some  of  these  and  cultivated 
them  in  an  artificial  solution.  The 
result  was  curious  and  interesting  ;  the 
growth  was  very  abundant,  long  fila¬ 
ments  branching  out  in  all  directions, 
and,  if  he  renewed  the  nutriment  on 
which  he  was  making  the.  culture,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  the  cabbages 
were  again  formed  on  the  filaments. 
If  the  fungus  was  starved,  that  is  if  he 
did  not  supply  it  with  fresh  solution, 
the  filaments  began  to  form  innumer¬ 
able  spores,  till  very  soon  there  was  but 
a  mass  of  brownish  spores  and  shriv¬ 
elled  mycelium.  This  catastrophe, 
however,  could  not  occur  in  a  well- 
kept  garden  where  new  soil  is  con¬ 
stantly  supplied  by  the  indefatigable 
leaf  cutters. 

With  Holier  we  have  seen  the  busy 
toilers  cutting  down  the  leaves  and 
fetching  them  home  along  the  care¬ 
fully  kept  roads.  We  are  now  to  watch 
the  further  stage  in  the  process  of  cul¬ 
ture.  He  placed  a  number  of  ants  with 
a  sufficient  nucleus  of  garden  in  his 
glass  dish,  and  supplied  them  with 
leaves  to  their  taste.  While  some  re¬ 
arranged  the  garden,  others  cut  por¬ 
tions  out  of  ^e  leaves,  and  taking  a 


very  small  bit,  much  less  than  what 
they  were  accustomed  to  bring  home 
as  one  load,  they  snipped  it  round  the 
edges,  scratched  over  the  surface,  and 
finally  rolled  it  together  and  kneaded 
it  into  a  little  round  pellet  about  the 
size  of  their  own  heads.  This  part  of 
the  operation  would  last  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour.  When  they  had  got  it 
formed  quite  to  their  mind,  they  se¬ 
lected  a  suitable  corner  for  it,  placed  it 
in  position,  and  then  gave  it  a  shove  to 
push  it  securely  in.  The  smaller  ants, 
that  did  not  go  out  foraging,  were  not 
allowed  to  be  idle  ;  to  them  was  al¬ 
lotted  the  task  of  weeding,  removing 
all  impurities,  and  preventing  any  un¬ 
due  growth  of  the  fungus.  They 
snipped  off  any  filament  that  threat¬ 
ened  to  become  too  long,  and  by  inces¬ 
sant  pruning  prevented  their  mush¬ 
rooms  from  “  running  to  seed.”  Hol¬ 
ler  had  often  marvelled  that  no  other 
fungus  should  get  a  footing  in  the  gar¬ 
dens,  seeing  how  quickly  all  kinds  of 
moulds  spring  up  where  the  conditions 
are  suitable  ;  but  there  was  never  a 
trace  of  any  but  the  one  kind  of  fila¬ 
ments,  and  the  pieces  he  took  and  grew 
in  his  laboratory  gave  him  an  absolute¬ 
ly  pure  culture.  On  one  occasion  he 
transferred  a  garden  with  very  few 
ants ;  these  were,  alas  1  too  few  to 
cope  with  the  mass.  They  worked  in¬ 
cessantly,  but  the  growth  of  the  fungus 
got  ahead  of  them  ;  the  cabbages,  as  in 
the  artificial  cultures,  sent  out  long 
filaments,  such  thick  masses  that  the 
poor  little  gardeners  were  unable  to 
penetrate  the  thicket.  They  rescued 
their  larvae  while  yet  there  was  time, 
and  sat  disconsolately  crowded  together 
round  the  edge  of  the  dish  ;  surely  a 
most  pathetic  spectacle.  The  fungus 
ran  its  natural  course  now  unchecked, 
first  the  luxuriant  growth  of  filaments, 
then  production  of  the  musses  of  brown 
spores. 

This  growth  of  mycelium  and  subse¬ 
quent  spore-production  was  presum¬ 
ably  but  the  earlier  stage  of  some 
higher  form  of  fungus — just  as  the 
spawn  or  mycelium  that  we  plant  in 
our  hot-beds  is  the  earlier  stage  of  the 
edible  mushroom.  Holler  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  able  to  verify  this  and  so 
to  complete  his  investigation  in  every 
detail.  His  friend  and  colleague,  Herr 
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Emil  G&rtner,  found  one  day  on  a  dis¬ 
used  ant-mound  a  large  mushroom  that 
they  had  never  previously  observed, 
and  he  noticed  that  it  seemed  part  and 

Farcel  of  the  remains  of  some  ant-food. 

t  was  a  large  handsome  species,  the 
cap  reddish-purple  and  dotted  over 
with  small  scales,  the  gills  and  stalk 
were  white,  the  spores  of  a  yellowish 
color.  He  took  some  of  the  spores  and 
cultivated  them  in  his  solution.  To 
his  great  joy  he  was  able,  in  about  five 
weeks,  to  grow  “  cabbages”  which  the 
ants  ate  readily.  He  produced  other 
cabbages  much  more  quickly  by  coax¬ 
ing  into  growth  a  bit  of  the  tissue  of 
the  plant,  and  he  even  induced  some 


December, 

hungry  ants  to  eat  bits  of  the  mush¬ 
room  itself.  He  named  the  new  plant  • 
Rosites  gongylophora. 

I  think  we  may  surely  give  the  palm 
for  intelligence  and  forethought  among 
insects  to  Atta  discigera  and  its  kin¬ 
dred  species.  They  are  such  minute 
creatures  and  yet  so  full  of  capacity 
that  we  are  compelled  to  admiration, 
and  our  attitude  in  regard  to  them 
must  remain  very  much  like  that  of 
Goldsmith’s  rustics  toward  the  village 
schoolmaster  : 

“  Still  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  head  should  carry  all  he  knew." 

— Good  Words. 
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When  we  were  boys,  the  farthest 
horizon  from  the  windows,  to  our 
childish  eyes,  was  a  stretch  of  rolling 
blue  hills  at  ten  miles  or  so  of  dis¬ 
tance.  Blue  they  were  generally,  but 
often  in  that  moist  western  county 
shrouded  with  the  sweeping  curtains 
of  the  rain-storms  which  rolled  up 
under  gray  skies  from  the  Atlantic  ; 
sometimes,  when  the  sun  shone  with 
an  unwonted  treacherous  brightness, 
painted  distinctly  enough  in  the  colors 
of  the  seasons.  When  the  distant  hills 
stood  forth  thus  clearly,  with  fine-cut 
outlines  and  colors  of  Pre-Raphaelite 
hue,  they  would  tell  us,  “The  hills 
look  too  close,  we  shall  have  rain.” 

It  was  generally  a  safe  prophecy. 
We  tried  to  draw  better  augury  from 
the  laugh  of  the  green  woodpecker 
who  spent  much  of  his  time  peck¬ 
ing  away  in  the  rough  tussocky  lawn 
which  sloped  down  from  the  house 
toward  the  arable  land  below.  We 
believed  that  the  green  woodpecker 
knew  whether  it  was  going  to  rain  ; 
but  we  did  not  believe  that  the  human 
people  about  us  knew.  We  had  often 
found  them  wrong,  but  the  green  wood- 
cker  we  had  never  found  wrong, 
e  had  often  thought  that  the  intona¬ 
tion  of  his  laugh  had  said  rain,  and 
rain  had  not  come  ;  but  we  knew  that 
it  must  have  been  we  who  were  at 
fault,  and  that  in  our  stupidity  we  had 
failed  to  understand  him.  We  were 


certain  that  the  woodpecker  intended 
to  tell  us  about  the  weather,  for  Joe 
said  so,  and  we  did  not  think  that  any 
one  was  his  equal  for  general  knowl¬ 
edge.  Joe  was  by  a  few  years  our 
senior,  and  we  believed  in  him  as  un¬ 
reservedly  as  in  the  woodpecker.  It 
appeared  to  us  that  he  knew  every¬ 
thing, — everything,  that  is,  which  was 
knowledge  in  our  eyes.  By  birth  he 
did  not  belong  to  our  county  but  to 
Cornwall,  whence  he  had  come  up, 
along  the  North  Cornish  coast,  in  a 
succession  of  carriers’  cars.  He  used 
to  tell  us  wonderful  stories  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  whom  he  had  met  on  his  journey  ; 
folk  who  lived  on  the  cliffside  facing 
the  sea,  and  never  had  any  communi¬ 
cation  with  a  town  save  through  the 
medium  of  the  weekly  carrier  ;  a  folk 
sufficing  to  themselves.  We  have  often 
wondered  since  whether  these  stories 
of  his  were  quite  true,  but  have  never 
had  the  opportunity  of  testing  them  ; 
at  the  time  we  accepted  them  as  abso¬ 
lutely  abofe  suspicion.  But,  once  ar¬ 
rived  from  this  momentous  journey, 
Joe’s  experiences  had  been  no  more 
extended  than  our  own.  He  could  tell 
us  nothing  of  what  was  beyond  the  line 
of  blue  hills  which  presented  them¬ 
selves  to  us  as  the  edge  of  the  world. 
How  we  longed  to  get  to  the  top  of 
them  and  to  peep  over  1  We  never 
doubted  for  an  instant  that  what  we 
should  see  from  them  would  be  a  vision 
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utterly  new  and  unlike  anything  of 
?rhich  the  world  within  them  gave  ex¬ 
amples  ;  and  it  was  the  one  gap  in 
Joe’s  knowledge  which  seemed  to  put 
him  into  touch  with  our  own  finitely 
informed  humanity,  that  he  was  igno¬ 
rant  of  this  world  beyond.  More  than 
that  he  seemed  strangely  incurious 
about  it,  as  it  struck  us,  evincing  an 
indifferent  attitude  which  inspired  us 
with  mixed  feelings  ;  for  whereas  we 
reverenced  it  us  betokening  an  extend¬ 
ed  experience  which  nothing  could  as- 
tonish,  we  also  criticised  it  severely  as 
showing  a  deficiency  of  imaginative 
ower.  Joe  thought  that  beyond  those 
ills  we  should  see  just  .mother  world, — 
a  succession  of  hill  and  dale  and  hedge¬ 
row — very  like  that  in  which  we  lived. 
It  was  the  sole  point  on  which  his 
judgment  appeared  to  us  open  to  criti¬ 
cism. 

On  going  out  of  our  front  door  you 
found  yourself  on  a  broad  circle  of 
gravel  slightly  sloping  down  to  the 
lawn  on  which  the  woodpecker  was  so 
often  pecking.  In  rainy  weather  the 
water  used  to  run  down  and  collect  in 
a  little  pool  at  the  junction  of  the 
gravel  and  the  grass,  and  here,  so  soon 
as  it  collected,  used  to  come  a  water- 
wagtail  to  hunt  for  insects.  We  often 
used  to  lay  plans  for  the  destruction  of 
this  wagtail,  but  be  was  always  too 
clever  for  us.  In  point  of  fact  he  did 
not  give  us  a  fair  chance.  The  width 
of  the  gravelled  stretch  was  twenty 
yards  or  so,  without  a  blade  of  cover. 
From  the  windows  of  the  house  the  lit¬ 
tle  puddle  w’as  within  practical  cata¬ 
pult-range,  but  then  the  windows  were 
I  rarely  open  in  rainy  weather  and  in  dry 
j  weather  the  wagtail  was  not  there.  He 
was  off  instantly,  with  his  dipping 
:  flight  and  squeaky  note,  on  the  slight¬ 
est  sound  of  the  most  cautiously  opened 
window.  It  is  true  that  there  were 
j  two  doors  to  the  front  entrance, — the 
house-door  proper,  and  the  door  of  a 
^  porch  under  glass,  in  which  were 
I  plants— and  that  the  outer,  or  porch- 
1  door,  was  sometimes  left  open,  even 
I  while  it  rained,  for  the  benefit  of  these 
■  exotics ;  but  the  inner  door  never 
I  opened  without  a  considerable  noise, 

I  and  the  wagtail  was  always  alive  to  it. 

After  a  certain  age  we  ceased  to  try  to 
j  molest  him.  Attempts  at  stalking  him 
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had  failed  so  often  that  we  grew  weary 
of  them  and  used  to  sally  forth,  even 
when  fully  armed  with  catapult  or 
cross-bow,  regardless  of  the  wagtail 
who  would  fly  up  to  the  roof  of  the 
house  and  wait  there  till  we  had  disap¬ 
peared.  He  was  safe  from  us  there, 
even  if  we  could  still  see  him,  for  it 
was  a  three-storied  house,  and  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  windows  had  been  severely 
instilled  into  us. 

Probably,  of  all  the  common  birds, 
wagtails  are  those  which  least  often  fall 
to  the  weapons  or  snares  of  a  boy  ;  they 
are  so  very  quick  and  wary  and,  though 
bold  enough,  generally  frequent  places 
where  there  is  little  cover  and  where 
they  are  likely  to  see  before  they  are 
seen.  Their  black  and  white  plumage 
blends  well  with  wet  stones  and  glanc¬ 
ing  water.  Joe  said  that  the  right 
name  for  the  water- wagtail  was  “  the 
dish-washer,”  a  name  under  which  he 
is  always  known  in  Devonshire.  It  is 
not  hard  to  guess  its  derivation  ;  he  is 
always  running  about  on  the  edges  of 
streams  and  places  where  the  cottagers 
are  likely  to  be  washing  their  dishes. 

From  the  circular  gravelled  stretch 
gravelled  drives  led  off  in  two  direc¬ 
tions  ;  one  toward  the  left  which  bent 
upward  to  the  entrance  gate,  past  the 
stables  and  the  little  house  in  which 
Joe  lived  with  his  father  the  coachman, 
and  the  other,  toward  the  right,  past 
the  croquet-lawn,  past  an  orchard, 
bending  in  a  wide  circle  to  embrace  the 
rough  lawn  beloved  of  the  woodpecker. 
It  completed  its  circle,  and  the  embrace 
of  the  lawn,  at  a  point  very  little  below 
the  stables.  Below  the  lawn,  as  we 
have  said,  was  an  arable  field,  and  on 
either  side  of  this  field  the  gravelled 
drive  joined  a  rough  macadamized  road 
leading  on  the  right  through  a  series 
of  gates  to  the  main  road,  and  on  the 
left  to  a  footway  along  the  banks  of  a 
little  stream  which  prattled  through 
glen  and  marshes  down  to  a  broad  tidal 
river.  The  sea  was  only  at  two  miles’ 
distance,  though  not  within  sight  of 
the  house. 

This  path  to  the  left  of  the  arable 
field,  as  one  looked  from  the  house,  led 
also  to -certain  pastures  which  sloped 
down  toward  the  stream  ;  and  up  this 
path,  in  the  evening  time,  the  cows 
were  driven  for  the  milking,  to  take 
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their  place  in  the  lin-hay,  as  we,  in  the 
Ue'^’oushire  parlance,  called  the  cow¬ 
shed.  Joe’s  abode,  where  he  lived 
with  his  father  and  mother,  was  above 
this  lin-hay,  and  the  access  to  it  was 
by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  leading  from 
the  stable-yard.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  yard  were  the  stalls  and  loose 
boxes  for  the  horses,  and  the  harness- 
room.  The  north  side  of  the  yard  had 
a  pump-house  and  wood-house.  The 
third  side  of  the  little  quadrangle  was 
open,  and  a  cartway  led  round  to  the 
back  of  the  stables,  where  were  the 
finest  of  our  preserves.  For,  first  of 
all,  there  was  the  pigs’  place,  enclosed 
by  the  wall  of  the  stables,  by  a  bound¬ 
ary  hedge,  and,  on  two  sides,  by  pal¬ 
ing.  In  the  corner  was  the  sty,  ten¬ 
anted  by  pigs  in  numbers  varying  as 
tliey  were  killed  off  or  replenished  ; 
but  the  sty-door  was  always  open  and 
its  occupants  spent  most  of  their  royal 
leisure  either  in  grouting  among  all 
the  beautiful  refuse  of  stables,  garden, 
or  lin-hay  which  was  indifferently 
tossed  into  their  charming  place,  or  in 
lying  prone,  in  the  glorious  sunlight, 
on  the  kindly  germinating  heat  of  the 
manure  heap. 

It  is  impossible  to  think  of  a  better 
occasion  for  the  high  beating  of  little 
hearts  than  that  which  was  offered  by 
the  stealthy  cat-like  approach,  round 
the  corner  of  two  outbuildings  of  the 
stables,  to  get  a  shot,  with  stone  or 
catapult,  at  the  little  cloud  of  sparrows 
which  invariably  flew  up  from  contest¬ 
ing  their  dinner  with  the  pigs.  It  was 
seldom  that  one  had  a  shot  on  the 
ground.  The  sparrows  learned  the 
manoeuvre  very  quickly,  and  between 
us  and  them  were  the  palings  and  gate 
of  the  pigs’  place.  Occasionally  one 
had  a  shot  through  the  gate-bars  ;  and 
then,  if  the  missile  were  a  stone,  it  as 
often  as  not  rattled  with  a  clang  on  the 
gate  or  the  paling,  and  the  uprising  of 
the  cloud  of  sparrows  was  accompanied 
by  a  hysterical  outburst  of  porcine  con¬ 
sternation  and  a  scamper  which  recalled 
the  Scriptural  miracle.  Moreover,  if 
the  stone  evaded  the  timbers  and  flew 
home  to  the  heart  of  the  pigs’  place  it 
remained  there,  a  testimony  to  our 
misdeeds,  an  occasion  of  wrath  to  the 
under-gardener  who  had  charge  of  the 
pigs  and  objected  to  stone-throwing 
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which  might  injure  one  of  his  cherished 
ones.  The  catapult  was  the  better 
weapon,  and  it  told  no  tale.  But, 
after  all,  it  more  often  happened  that 
the  appearance  of  a  little  head  round 
the  corner  was  the  signal  for  the  uprig- 
ingof  the  cloud  before  a  shot  was  fired. 
At  the  back  of  the  pigs’  place  the  hedge 
was  crowned  with  elms  of  moderate 
height.  In  these  the  cloud  would  set¬ 
tle  clamorously  and  pause  to  recon¬ 
noitre.  There  was  a  chance  for  a  shot 
or  two  then,  but  it  was  always  an  open 
question  if  it  were  not  better  policy  to 
steal  forward  yet  a  pace  or  two  in  case 
of  some  greedy  laggard  having  stayed 
behind  among  the  pigs,  who  would  give 
us  a  better  shot  than  any  of  those  in 
the  hedgerow.  Often  we  would  steal 
forward  with  this  hope  in  view,  tan¬ 
talized  the  while  by  the  chirps  of  defi¬ 
nite  farewell  coming  successively  from 
the  elms  as  one  after  another  the  spar¬ 
rows  took  their  departure,  only  to  find 
that  after  all  no  loiterer  had  stayed. 
Then  we  cursed  fate  by  all  our  childish 
gods  and  repented  us  sorely  that  we 
had  not  taken  the  chance  which  lay  be¬ 
fore  our  hands.  Or  again,  if  we  tried 
the  other  venture  and  assaulted  the 
elms  with  all  our  batteries,  it  seemed 
as  if  it  must  then  always  happen  that 
a  bird  would  rise  from  the  very  spot  on 
which  we  might  with  most  advantage 
have  assailed  him.  One  could  cry  with 
vexation  now  at  the  annoyance  of  it  all. 

Generally,  after  the  dispersion  of  the 
sparrows,  there  would  yet  be  left  in  the 
elms  a  chaffinch,  uttering  his  sweetly 
monotonous  note  of  protest,  and  we 
could  send  a  shot  or  pebble  from  the  cat¬ 
apults  spattering  among  the  brunches 
by  him,  till  he,  too,  took  the  hint  to 
leave. 

“  Oh,  I  say,  that  was  a  shave !” 
That  was  the  invariable  formula  with 
which  we  concluded  the  unavailing  as¬ 
sault.  Once  in  a  while,  but  so  seldom 
that  invariable  is  not  too  strong  an  epi¬ 
thet,  we  would  fondly  hug  to  ourselves 
the  belief  that  we  had  seen  the  bird 
fall.  Then  we  would  climb  through 
the  hedge,  or,  if  it  were  summer-time 
and  the  brambly  defences  defied  a 
breach,  go  round  by  way  of  the  front 
gate  and  push  ourselves  into  the  bushes 
of  the  great  overgrown  hedgerow  in 
search  of  our  quarry,  knowing  well  in 
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our  heart  of  hearts  that  we  shonld  find  a  quarter  of  a  mile  for  each  one  of  the 
nothing,  yet  saying  to  one  another  yards  which  seemed  too  long  in  those 
again  and  again,  to  keep  hope  warm, —  days  for  the  pursuit  of  the  sparrow- 
“  I  know  I  Tiit  him  ;  I’m  certain  I  saw  covey;  yet  assuredly  we  were  filled 
him  fall.”  with  as  much  ardor  then  for  a  sparrow 

When  the  fiockof  sparrows  had  gone  as  a  partridge  can  inspire  In  us  to-day. 
from  the  elms  it  was  not  to  say  that  Plato  has  written,  with  justice,  that 
they  were  lost  to  us.  We  knew  where  of  all  wild  beasts  none  is  so  savage  as  a 
they  went  to  then,  to  a  big  elm-tree  at  boy.  He  might  have  added  that  none 
the  back  of  the  coach-house  which  was  is  so  little  Known.  This  invincible 
close  to  the  main  house,  some  fifty  laziness  which  is  so  large  a  factor  in  a 
yards  from  the  stables.  Thither  we  boy’s  character  is  hardly  recognized 
could  follow  them,  but  with  no  good  and  never  analyzed.  It  is  hard  to 
prospects  of  a  shot.  They  had  no  recognize  because  it  may  coexist  with 
clinging  affection  for  this  elm-tree  ;  the  greatest  keenness  in  pursuit  of  an 
they  only  occupied  it  as  a  post  of  ob-  immediate  object.  It  is  only  when  the 
gervation  from  which  they  could  drop  object  is  at  a  distance  that  the  laziness 
down  into  a  tiny  little  yard  just  out-  shows  itself  ;  but  then  it  shows  itself 
side  the  kitchen,  or  fiy  over,  behind  in  a  degree  which  is  almost’terrifying. 
the  house,  to  a  matted  thicket  of  thorn  A  boy  cannot  be  made,  of  his  free  wilt, 
and  bramble  which  was  beyond  the  to  choose  the  greater  good  in  the  fu- 
wash-house  and  was  the  corner  of  the  ture  in  preference  to  the  present  lesser 
boundary-fence  of  the  orchard.  Thither  good.  He  may  be  induced  to  do  so  by 
it  did  not  well  suit  us  to  follow  them;  motives  supplied  by  another’s  will,  but 
unless  for  an  extended  campaign  in  the  of  his  own  will  never.  It  is  only  after 
orchard,  for  such  pursuit  entailed  going  he  has  come  into  his  inheritance,  in 
through  the  back  premises  of  the  house  the  shape  of  an  ability  to  apply  his  rea- 
(which  was  forbidden  by  Authority  son  to  the  moral  problems  of  life,  that 
both  above  and  below  stairs),  or  tres-  he  begins  to  do  this  ;  and  when  he 
tiassing  on  land  which  was  not  ours  be-  begins  to  do  this  he  is  no  longer  a  boy 
hind  the  house  (and  we  had  a  respect,  but  a  man.  It  is  all  of  a  piece,  this, 
which  we  have  since  wondered  at,  for  with  his  laziness,  analogous  on  the 
the  law  of  trespass),  or  finally  going  mental  side  to  the  looseness  of  limb  in 
round  the  front  of  the  house,  a  matter  all  young  things.  When  we  went  our 
of  some  hundred  yards,  and  this  did  walks  abroad  we  found  it  impossible  to 
not  seem  good  to  our  invincible  boyish  reach  the  goals  of  our  errands  without 
laziness.  much  loitering  by  the  way.  One  can 

Our  laziness  we  have  since  wondered  perceive  now  that  we  made  tacit  con- 
at  quite  as  much  as  at  our  respect  for  fession  of  this  weakness,  for  when  a 
the  law.  The  latter  is  fairly  explicable,  man  with  his  solid  purposeful  trudge 
the  terrors  which  surround  any  breach  passed  us,  as  we  tarried  searching  the 
of  it  are  so  indefinite  to  a  boy  ;  he  is  road-side  hedges  for  birds  or  their 
80  ignorant,  so  utterly  unable  to  meas-  nests,  we  would  say,  one  to  the  other, 
ure  the  violence  of  the  penalty  which  “  Let  us  keep  up  with  him  and  try  to 
“old  So-and  So,”  the  farmer,  will  ex-  get  there  as  soon  as  he.”  It  was  no 
act  on  his  hide  if  he  be  caught  red-  use,  however.  For  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
handed.  It  is  excellent  that  it  should  perhaps,  we  would  keep  on  the  pedes- 
be  so.  If  a  boy  were  to  know  that  old  trian’s  heels,  sorely,  no  doubt,  to  his 
Soand-So  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  annoyance;  but  then  a  chaffinch  would 
villain  and  a  butcher  too  bad  to  live  if  fiy  up  off  the  road  or  a  tit  be  pecking 
he  were  to  give  a  trespassing  boy  any  in  the  hedgerow,  our  childish  powers 
bnt  the  mildest  of  castigations,  there  of  concentration  would  fail  ns,  and 
would  not  be  a  field  or  coppice  or  or-  when  we  had  finished  with  this  passing 
chard  that  would  not  be  black  with  diversion  the  wayfarer  would  be  far  on 
hoys  in  the  bird-nesting  season.  The  his  road  ahead.  Measuring  distance 
laziness  is  a  wonder  beyond  explana-  by  the  fnll  grown  standard  of  to-day, 
tion.  Later  in  life,  with  a  covey  of  one  laughs  often  and  often  to  think  of 
partridges  before  one,  one  would  walk  the  length  of  time  which  we  deemed 
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requisite  for  traversing  the  distance  of 
a  mile,  and  this  not  at  all  by  reason  of 
any  weariness  of  our  sturdy  little  legs, 
but  simply  on  account  of  the  lightness 
of  our  foolish  little  brains.  To  all 
which  divers  causes  the  sparrows  gen¬ 
erally  owed  an  immunity  from  further 
persecution  when  they  betook  them¬ 
selves  across  the  back  premises  of  the 
house  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  or¬ 
chard. 

Our  hunting  grounds  at  the  back  of 
the  stables  were  not  exhausted  when 
we  had  chased  the  birds  away  from  the 
pigs’  place.  The  hay  which  the  pas¬ 
ture-land  furnished  in  the  summer, 
was  stored  in  one  large  stack  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  hedge,  part  of 
which  served  as  one  side  of  the  pigs’ 
enclosure.  Behind  the  hay-stack,  and 
between  it  and  the  hedge,  a  blackbird 
was  generally  pecking  among  the  rub¬ 
bish  at  the  stack’s  foot.  He  gave  us 
little  sport.  The  moment  the  head  of 
a  stalker  appeared  round  the  corner  of 
the  rick,  and  long  before  a  catapult 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him, 
ho  would  be  away,  up  and  over  the 
hedge,  like  an  arrow,  with  an  hysterical 
laugh  of  terror  which  we  felt  to  be 
affected.  This  is  a  very  favorite 
manoeuvre  of  a  blackbird,  the  darting 
up  from  the  foot  of  the  hedge  as  you 
approach  him,  then  the  dart  downward 
on  the  other  side  so  soon  as  he  has 
topped  the  branches  ;  and  you  hear 
his  wild  laugh  growing  more  and  more 
distant  as  he  goes  away,  low-flying  and 
invisible,  to  dart  into  the  thickest  cover 
of  the  hedgerow  further  on.  If  he  has 
a  nest  in  your  vicinity  he  will  perform 
a  similar  acrobatic  movement,  but  will 
not  fly  so  far.  His  laugh  will  break  off 
shorter,  and  yon  will  hear  instead, 
from  a  bush  at  no  great  distance,  his 
anxious  chuckle  of  alarm.  If  you  do 
not  move  away,  his  alarm  will  grow 
more  intolerable,  his  chuckle  louder, 
until  it  does  not  permit  him  to  remain 
concealed,  but  he  must  needs  hop  up 
from  his  hiding  place  to  see  what  you 
are  doing,  restlesslv  flitting  from 
branch  to  branch,  telling  you  (foolish 
bird  !)  as  plainly  as  a  bird  can  tell  it, 
that  you  are  hard  by  his  nest  on  which 
his  mate,  perhaps,  is  sitting,  almost 
within  arm’s  length  of  yon,  motionless. 


silent,  but  watching  you  with  an  in¬ 
tently  anxious  eye. 

Joe  always  knew  what  the  birds  were 
saying,  and  it  was  he  who  taught  their 
language  to  us.  None  of  the  other 
people  about  us  understood  a  word  of 
it ;  it  was  no  wonder  that  we  gave 
them  no  credit  for  knowing  anything 
about  the  weather.  How  could  a  boy 
be  expected  to  have  faith  in  people 
some  of  whom  actually  believed,  on  the 
strength  of  a  foolish  nursery  story,  that 
Jenny  Wren  was  the  consort  of  Cock 
Robin  ?  We  really  did  find  people, 
grown-up  people,  who  positively  be¬ 
lieved  it ;  and  to  the  days  of  our  re¬ 
spective  deaths  we  shall  remember  the 
shock  that  the  discovery  caused  us.  It 
seemed  to  us  incredible  that  any  hu¬ 
man  being  could  be  so  foolish  when  we 
could  show  them,  at  the  season  of  the 
year,  half-a-dozen  robins’  nests,  cup- 
shaped,  with  the  ruddy-speckled  eggs 
lying  in  them,  possibly  even  with  the 
red-breasted  mother  in  person  seated 
upon  them  ;  when  we  could  show  them, 
too,  as  many  wrens’  nests  in  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  situations, — nestled  against  the 
ivy  growing  on  a  tree  or  an  old  wall, 
whereas  the  robins’  would  be  by  pref¬ 
erence  in  a  hole  or  ledge  of  some  hedge- 
bank— dome-shaped  nests  utterly  un¬ 
like  any  that  ever  a  robin  built,  and 
entered  by  one  tiny  little  hole  in  the 
side  through  which  no  robin  could  pos¬ 
sibly  squeeze  himself,  filled,  likely 
enough,  with  many  more  eggs  than  a 
robin  was  at  all  likely  to  lay,  much 
smaller  eggs,  besides,  marked  with 
darker  speckles  on  a  much  whiter 
ground.  How  could  a  boy,  having  all 
these  things  most  clearly  before  his 
mental  eye,  be  expected  to  credit  any 
wisdom  to  people  who  could  believe  that 
Cock  Robin  and  Jenny  Wren  were  man 
and  wife? 

Close  beside  the  hay-rick  was  the 
shed  in  which  the  one  cart,  sufficing 
for  the  agricultural  business  of  our 
home,  was  laid  up.  The  butt-linhay 
Joe  called  this  building,  butt  being  the 
Devonshire  word  for  cart ;  and  in  its 
roof  there  often  was  a  dome-shaped 
wren’s  nest.  The  first  year  the  dome 
was  never  used  for  family  purposes. 
Joe,  absolutely  denying  that  he  had 
ever  so  transgressed,  asserted  that  one 
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of  U8  must  have  put  a  finger  into  the 
hole,  and  he  had  repeatedly  warned  us 
that  if  ever  one  so  invaded  the  sanctity 
of  a  wren’s  nest  before  the  eggs  were 
laid  the  mother  always  deserted.  We 
stoutly  declared  that  we  had  done  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  sort,  but  it  is  possible  that 
once,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  tiny  egg 
within,  we  may  have  been  guilty ; 
really  it  is  very  hard  on  a  boy  that  a 
bird  should  build  a  round  nest  and  put 
it  in  the  roof  of  ashed  so  that  he  is  not 
able  to  see  into  it !  However  it  hap¬ 
pened  nothing  came  of  the  wren’s  nest 
that  year.  We  watched  long  and  zeal¬ 
ously,  but  no  little,  creeping,  fiutter- 
ing,  brown  bird  came  to  see  what  we 


were  doing  there,  nor  scolded  crossly 
from  the  bushes.  Since  those  days  we 
have  read  that  so  many  wren’s  nests 
are  found  deserted  and  unfinished  that 
it  is  the  opinion  of  many  naturalists 
that  the  wren  habitually  builds  one  or 
two  trial  nests  to  get  its  hand  in  for 
the  one  it  means  ultimately  to  finish 
and  inhabit.  It  is  easy  to  put  these 
theorists  into  the  difiicult  position  of 
those  who  have  to  prove  a  negative, 
and  we  are  quite  as  much  inclined  to 
Joe’s  view,  though  later  experience  has 
taught  us  that  he  too  was  not  absolute¬ 
ly  exempt  from  human  error. — Mac¬ 
millan's  Maguzine. 
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OvBB  a  hundred  members  of  Congregation 
at  Oxford  have  signed  and  forwarded  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  question  of  admitting  women  students  to 
the  degree  of  B.A.,  urging  that  this  question 
is  “  serious  and  fundamental,”  and  ashing 
that  the  proposal  should  not,  *'  at  present,” 
be  submitted  to  Congregation.  At  the  same 
time  they  ask  that  a  university  diploma  may 
be  granted  to  women  who  have  qualified  in 
any  of  the  ordinary  subjects  by  public  exam¬ 
ination. 


to  whom  they  will  specially  appeal.  Mr. 
George  W.  E.  Russell,  M.P.,  who  was  a  per¬ 
sonal  friend  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  Arnold, 
completed  his  work  a  short  time  ago  as  editor 
of  the  letters,  which  Messrs.  Macmillan  will 
have  ready  for  issue  about  the  end  of  the  year. 


Onb  of  the  many  interesting  points  in  the 
biography  of  Lord  Tennyson  will  be  the  Lau¬ 
reate’s  relations  with  the  Queen.  These  will 
be  best  indicated  by  some  letters  which  he 
addressed  to  Her  Majesty,  and  which,  despite 
their  very  flattering  terms,  the  Queen  has  not 
felt  she  ought  to  withhold  from  publication. 


The  town  authorities  of  Mayence  have  de¬ 
cided  to  celebrate  in  1897  the  fifth  centenary 
of  Johann  Gutenberg's  birth.  It  is  to  be  a 
festival  on  a  large  scale,  to  which  representa¬ 
tives  from  other  countries  will  be  invited. 
Preparations  are  being  made  in  Germany  by 
the  teaching  profession  to  celebrate  on  Janu¬ 
ary  12th,  1896,  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  birth  of  Pestalozzi. 


Pbofbssob  Habdie  and  Professor  Saintsbury 
have  both  printed  their  inaugural  addresses  at 
Edinburgh.  Prefixed  to  Mr.  Hardie’s  is  a 
valedictory  poem  ”  Ad  Grseciam  Scriptoresqne 
Orfecos,”  in  which  he  bids  adieu  to  his  Ox¬ 
ford  associates  on  exchanging  Hellas  for  an 
Ansonian  home.  His  first  extra-academic  lec¬ 
ture  was  one  to  the  Celtic  Society  on  “  The 
Vein  of  Romance  in  Classical  Literature.” 


Mb.  Swinbubne  has  no  sympathy  with  new¬ 
fangled  ways  of  spelling  the  name  of  the 
world’s  great  poet.  He  will  have  neither 
Shakspere,  nor  Shakespere,  nor  Shakspeare, 
but  is  fain  to  abide  by  the  good  old  fashioned 
form  of  Shakespeare.  “  Why  not  Flitcher, 
Meddletoun,  Messenger,  and  a  few  other  nooi 
hominta  f’  ’  asks  Mr.  Swinburne. 


Thebb  has  been  no  undue  haste  in  the  work 
of  preparing  for  publication  the  letters  of  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold,  a  circumstance  that  is  likely  to 
render  the  two  volumes  to  which  they  extend 
all  the  more  acceptable  to  the  class  of  readers 


Am  interesting  Goethe  Museum  on  a  small 
scale  has  been  founded  at  the  village  of  Sesen- 
heim,  famous  through  the  idyl  played  there 
between  the  student  Goethe  and  the  pas¬ 
tor’s  daughter  Friederike  Brion.  Among  the 
principal  promoters  of  the  museum— which 
consists  of  a  collection  of  all  the  ”  docu¬ 
ments”  relating  to  the  charming  love  episode, 
of  autographs,  portraits,  souvenirs,  etc. — were 
a  descendant  of  the  Brion  family  and  the 
Stiftsdame  Ulrike  von  Levezow.  The  latter. 
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who  is  now  in  her  ninety-second  year,  had  in 
the  years  1822  and  1823,  when  she  visited  with 
her  mother  Carlsbad  and  Marienbad,  inspired 
in  the  septuagenarian  poet  such  a  passion 
that  he  dedicated  to  her  in  1823  his  famous 
elegy  in  the  cycle  “  Trilogie  der  Leiden- 
sohaft.*’ 

Ntm  CBiNKiiS  declares  that  “  fifty  years  ago 
we  used  to  shut  our  insane  people  up  in  asy¬ 
lums.  Now  we  encourage  them  to  start  Chap 
Books  and  coddle  them  with  admiration  fur 
their  art  aberrations.  Consequently,  the  in¬ 
sane  asylums,  like  the  consumptive  ward,  are 
sending  out  a  permeative  influence  through 
the  land.  We  patronize  monomania  with  a 
wink  and  call  it  genius,  and  insanity  that  runs 
to  line  and  color,  if  it  escapes  the  treadmill, 
is  pretty  sure  to  escape  mediocrity.”  He 
adds  that  ”  all  the  ideas  of  the  new  geniuses 
are  negatives  with  frills.  They  remind  you 
of  a  Barmecide'  feast,  at  which  every  dish  is 
smilaxed,  or  the  decorative  efforts  of  the 
esthetic  barmaid,  who  winds  ribbons  round  a 
brickbat.” 

In  order  t5  enable  the  Berlin  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  issue  a  complete  edition  of  Kant’s 
works,  the  government  of  Bussia  has  consent¬ 
ed  to  place  at  its  disposal  for  a  time  the  phi¬ 
losopher’s  MSS.  belonging  to  the  University 
of  Dorpat. 

Onx  thing  of  which  the  late  Baron  Tanch- 
nitz,  the  great  publisher,  was  especially  proud 
was  the  fact  that,  although  Leipsic  has  long 
been  a  hotbed  of  socialism,  no  strike  has  ever 
occurred  at  the  Tauchnitz  printing  works. 

In  the  new  series.  Short  Histories  of  Ancient 
and  Modem  Literatures  of  the  World,  which 
Mr.  Heinemann  has  projected,  and  of  which 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  is  the  general  editor, 
”  French  Literature,”  by  Professor  Dowden, 
of  Dublin,  will  in  all  probability  be  the  initial 
volume. 

Thkbb  is  one  time-honored  story  which  Dr. 
Bobertson  Niooll  and  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Wise  will 
have  to  exclude  from  their  forthcoming  work, 
”  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury.”  The  writer  of  an  article  in  the  West¬ 
minster  Beview  for  October  discredits  the  story 
of  Charlotte’s  uncle  searching  London  for  the 
Quarterly  reviewer  of  ”  Jane  Eyre  and  with 
reference  to  Hugh  BrontS’s  refusal  of  admit¬ 
tance  to  the  publishing  house  of  Murray,  he 
gives  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from 
the  present  head  of  that  firm  ;  ”  There  is  no 


record  here  of  such  a  visit  having  taken  place, 
and  I  never  heard  my  father  allude  to  it  as  a 
fact.  ”  By  the  way,  why  has  the  editor  of  the 
Bookman  abandoned  the  purpose  which  he 
announced  some  time  ago  of  issuing  the  com¬ 
plete  works  of  Emily  Bronth  in  one  volume  ? 

The  death  is  announced  of  Miss  Knatchbull 
Hugessen,  whose  Christmas  stories  may  be  re¬ 
membered. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Saintsbnry  is  with¬ 
drawing  from  all  literary  work  not  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  subjects  of  the  cbair  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  which  he  has  been  appointed.  He 
will,  however,  contribute  the  prefaces  to 
Messrs.  Dent’s  ”  Balzac,”  which  were  entirely 
written  before  his  election. 

The  programme  of  the  next  Congress  of  the 
Association  Litteraire  et  Artistique  Interna¬ 
tionale,  just  to  hand,  mentions,  besides  a 
number  of  ”  Reporters”  upon  various  impor¬ 
tant  subjects  from  Germany  and  France,  some 
from  other  countries,  but  England  seems  to 
be  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  in  spite  of  our 
flourishing  Society  of  Authors.  We  may  add 
that  there  will  be  an  equal  division  of  work 
and  play,  four  days  being  assigned  to  each. 
The  presidents  of  the  Dresden  Festausschuss 
are  Dr.  Wolfgang  Kirchbach,  the  dramatist  of 
"Gordon  Pascha,”  and  the  historical  writer 
Dr.  H.  Schramm-Macdonald. 

It  is  proposed  to  celebrate  on  December  4th 
the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Thomas  Carlyle. 

Mbs.  Meyneih,  has  made  a  selection  from 
the  poetical  works  of  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore, 
which  will  be  published  very  soon  in  book 
form. 

Geoboe  Mebedith's  Peculiabities. — These 
samples  are  taken  from  a  novel  entitled  "The 
Amazing  Marriage”  :  "  Nor  could  he  quite 
shape  an  idea  of  annoyance,  though  he  hung 
to  it  and  faced  at  Gower  a  battery  of  the  prom¬ 
ise  to  pay  him  for  this.’  ’  "  But  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  woman  of  the  burlesque  name  and 
burlesque  actions,  and  odd  ascension  out  of 
the  ludicrous  into  a  form  to  oast  a  spell,  so 
that  she  commanded  serious  recollections  of 
her,  disturbed  him.”  ”  Her  eyes  were  home¬ 
ly,  though  they  were  such  a  morning  over  her 
face.”  “She  wrestled  with  him  where  the 
darknesses  rolled  their  snake-eyed  torrents 
over  between  jagged  horns  of  the  nether  world. 
She  stood  him  in  the  white  ray  of  the  primal 
vital  heat  to  bear  unwithering  beside  her  the 
test  of  .light.  They  flew,  they  chased,  bat- 
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tied,  embraced,  disjoined,  adventured  apart, 
brought  back  the  count  of  their  deeds,  com¬ 
pered  them — and  name  the  one  crushed.” 
"  She  had  the  privilege  of  a  soul  beyond  our 
minor  rules  and  restrainings  to  speak  her 
wishes  to  the  true  wife  of  a  mock  husband — 
DO  husband  ;  less  a  husband  than  this  shadow 
of  a  woman  a  wife,  she  said  ;  and  spoke  them 
without  adjuring  the  bowed  head  beside  her 
to  record  a  promise  or  seem  to  show  the  far 
willingness,  but  merely  that  the  wishes  should 
be  heard  on  earth  in  her  last  breath,  for  a 
good  man’s  remaining  one  chance  of  happi¬ 
ness.”  ”  Her  mind  was  at  the  same  time 
alire  to  our  worldly  conventions  when  other 
people  came  under  its  light ;  she  sketched 
them  and  their  views  in  her  brief  words  be¬ 
tween  the  gasps,  or  heaved  on  them,  with  per¬ 
spicuous  humorous  biuntness,  as  vividly  as 
her  twitched  eyebrows  indicated  the  laugh. 
Gower  Woodseer  she  read  startlingly,  if  cor¬ 
rectly.” 

A  Public  Schools  and  Universities  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  formed  in  New  York,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  clubs  there,  and  in 
Chicago,  Sari  Francisco,  and  Toronto,  mem¬ 
bership  of  which  is  to  be  confined  to  British 
public  school  and  nnirersity  men. 


MISCELLANY. 

Hcmobs  of  Electioneebino. — Rural  audi¬ 
ences  are  now  much  more  enlightened,  and 
consequently  much  easier  to  address,  than 
they  were  fifteen  years  or  so  ago.  When  the 
Constitutional  Union — now  merged  with  the 
United  Club— was  formed  in  1880,  one  main 
object  of  the  association  was  to  supply  lec¬ 
turers  to  visit  districts  where,  through  the 
apathy  of  those  who  should  have  been  the 
leading  members  of  the  Conservative  party, 
the  principles  of  that  party  had  never  been 
adequately  laid  before  the  rural  electors.  As 
I  was  an  active  agent  in  founding  the  society, 
so  was  I  among  the  first  to  be  told  off  to  de¬ 
liver  a  series  of  addresses  in  places  where  a 
Conservative  speaker  was  something  of  a 
rarity.  My  first  address  was  given  in  the 
sanded  parlor  of  a  village  inn — a  long  low 
room  dimly  lighted— with  a  paraffin  lamp  at 
one  end  and  two  candles  placed  on  the  table 
at  which  I  was  to  stand.  A  neighboring  far¬ 
mer  had  promised  to  preside,  but  at  the  last 
moment  pleaded  illness,  of  a  diplomatic  char¬ 
acter  as  I  was  subsequently  led  to  think,  and 


the  village  carpenter  somewhat  reluctantly 
took  his  place.  I  had  to  wait  some  time  for 
my  audience,  but  at  length  from  twenty  to 
thirty  men,  mostly,  I  should  judge,  farm  la¬ 
borers,  slouched  in  by  twos  and  threes,  and 
with  much  shuffiing  of  hobnailed  boots  settled 
themselves  as  if  they  were  half  ashamed  of 
being  seen  there  on  the  benches  round  the 
wall,  while  the  habituea  of  the  inn  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  chairs  by  the  fire.  My  chair¬ 
man  was  commendably  brief,  and  I  began  a 
speech  which,  for  all  the  interest  it  excited, 
might  have  been  uttered  in  Greek.  Nothing 
is  so  trying  to  an  inexperienced  speaker — and 
such  I  then  was— as  dead  silence,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  my  embarrassment  was  noticed  by  the 
carpenter,  who  intervened  with  the  well- 
meant  suggestion  that  perhaps  the  gentleman 
would  like  a  drop  of  something  to  drink,  and 
if  so  would  he  give  it  a  name.  I  named 
whiskey  and  water,  which  was  promptly 
brought  by  a  servant  girl.  In  my  confusion 
I  did  not  observe  that  she  had  placed  two 
tumblers  on  the  table— one  of  whiskey  and 
one  of  water — and  hastily  taking  up  the  near¬ 
est  I  swallowed  half  its  contents,  which  turned 
out  to  be  raw  spirit  of  a  peculiarly  fiery  blend. 
Of  course  a  fit  of  choking  followed,  which 
raised  a  hearty  laugh  at  my  expense.  This 
mishap,  however,  broke  the  ice.  The  affair 
from  that  moment  took  a  conversational  turn, 
and  I  was  soon  on  friendly  terms  with  my 
audience,  by  whom  I  was  invited  after  speak¬ 
ing  for  about  half  an  hour  to  sit  round  the 
fire  with  them  and  smoke  a  pipe.  That  I  had 
not  created  a  wholly  unfavorable  impression 
was  proved  by  my  receiving  shortly  afterward 
a  special  request  to  address  another  rural  au¬ 
dience  in  a  part  of  the  same  county.  I  was 
told  that  it  was  a  rough  neighborhood,  and  if 
I  had  a  thick  stick  I  should  do  well  to  bring 
it  with  me,  a  piece  of  advice  which  I  took  for 
a  joke. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  wired  for  to  assist  at 
a  bye  election  in  a  large  town  in  the  Midlands. 
As  generally  happens  on  such  occasions,  more 
platform  assistance  was  asked  for  than  was 
needed,  and  I  was  sent  off  to  speak  at  some 
ward  meetings.  At  the  first  of  them,  although 
as  the  hour  was  early  the  attendance  was 
thin,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  excellent 
spirit  of  those  who  were  there.  Not  content 
with  giving  us  an  enthusiastic  reception,  a 
number  of  young  men  insisted  on  shaking  ns 
warmly  by  the  hand,  and  pressed  so  closely 
round  us  as  we  left  the  hall,  chanting  at  the 
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same  time  the  refrain  of  a  popular  political 
song,  that  with  diflSonlty  could  we  make  onr 
way  to  the  carriage.  As  we  drove  off  I  re¬ 
marked  to  my  companion,  a  son  of  the  candi¬ 
date,  how  gratifying  it  was  to  note  the  inter¬ 
est  the  young  took  in  the  cause,  seeing  that 
the  future  of  the  country  depended  on  the 
rising  generation.  His  reply  startled  me. 
“  Confound  the  rising  generation  !”  he  said, 
fumbling  in  his  pocket,  “  they  have  taken  my 
watch.'  How  about  yours  ?”  I  looked  down  : 
watch  and  chain  were  both  gone.  These 
young  politicians  whose  enthusiasm  had  jso 
roused  my  admiration  were  swell  mobsmen 
from  Birmingham.  We  drove  straight  to  the 
police  station,  and,  finding  that  no  train  for 
Birmingham  left  for  two  hours,  set  detectives 
on  the  trail  of  the  thieves.  Mine  was  a  cheap 
silver  watch  bought  some  years  before  to  re¬ 
place  a  gold  one  of  which  I  had  been  robbed 
in  a  crowd  on  Ludgate  Hill,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  returning  thanks  for 
his  recovery  from  illness,  but  my  companion’s 
was  a  valuable  chronometer,  the  gift  of  a  rela¬ 
tive,  and  prized  on  that  account.  How  the 
matter  was  managed  I  do  not  know,  but  as  a 
fact  this  gentleman  on  payment  of  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  subsequently  recovered  his  watch. 
At  supper  that  night  the  robbery  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  conversation,  and  the  Conservative 
candidate,  a  very  wealthy  man,  turning  to  me 
said,  “  Don’t  trouble  about  your  watch ; 
you’ve  lost  it  helping  me,  and  I  will  get  you 
another  to-morrow.”  In  the  excitement  of 
the  election,  which  he  won,  I  assumed  that 
he  forgot  the  matter  ;  but  some  years  after, 
when  I  had  also  been  elected  a  member  of 
Parliament,  I  found  myself  seated  next  to  this 
very  gentleman.  In  a  jocular  tone  I  reminded 
him  of  the  watch  incident.  **  I  remember  it 
perfectly,”  he  said,  *'  and  I  have  a  watch  put 
away  in  a  drawer  for  you  somewhere.  I’ll 
look  for  it.”  My  old  friend  has  long  since 
gone  over  to  the  majority,  and  the  watch  I 
suppose  still  remains  in  the  drawer. 

Of  course  odd  mishaps  occur  to  one  at 
times.  For  iustance,  1  was  to  speak  at  an 
evening  meeting  in  a  country  town,  and  had 
been  invited  to  dine  first  at  the  house  of  two 
elderly  ladies  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood. 
When  dressing  for  dinner  I  discovered  to  my 
dismay  that  my  servant  had  omitted  to  pack 
up  my  waistcoat.  What  was  to  be  done? 
There  were  no  gentlemen  in  the  family  'of 
whom  I  could  borrow,  so  I  applied  to  the 
butler— a  stout  elderly  man.  Fortunately  he 
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had  a  spare  waistcoat,  which,  though  not  in¬ 
deed  a  match  for  my  clothes,  would  pass  mug. 
ter,  but  it  was  miles  too  big.  The  guests  bad 
arrived,  and  the  dinner  was  ready  My  dilem¬ 
ma  bad  become  known  to  the  servants,  and  a 
sympathetic  housemaid  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  producing  some  pins  deftly  took  in  a 
large  pleat  at  the  back  of  the  waistcoat  and 
made  me  fairly  presentable.  Dinner  over,  we 
drove  to  the  meeting,  where  I  was  to  make 
the  principal  speech.  The  platform  was 
raised  several  steps  above  the  general  level  of 
the  room,  and  the  speakers  stood  almost  at  its 
edge.  I  had  spoken  for  about  ten  minutes, 
and  was  warming  to  my  work — the  subject,  so 
far  as  I  recollect,  admitted  of  energetic  Ireat- 
ment — when  I  felt  one  pin  give  way,  then 
after  a  short  interval  another,  and  so  on,  un¬ 
til  at  length  I  appeared  in  all  the  capacious 
bulk  of  the  true  owner  of  the  garment.  The 
general  body  of  the  audience  did  not  seem  to 
perceive  the  transformation  I  had  undergone, 
but  I  noticed  some  tittering  among  the  ladies 
in  front,  and  one  gentleman  observed  to  me 
afterward  that  public  speaking  evidently 
agreed  with  me,  for  that  when  I  sat  down  I  was 
twice  the  man  I  was  when  I  rose. 

Occasionally  doubtful  compliments  are  paid 
one.  Some  years  ago  my  friend,  Mr.  Byron 
Heed,  then  one  of  the  members  for  Bradford, 
asked  me  to  take  his  place  and  speak  at  a 
large  gathering  of  the  Primrose  League  in  the 
North  of  England,  where  he  has  long  estab¬ 
lished  a  reputation  as  a  powerful  platform 
orator.  Breaking  the  journey  from  London 
at  York,  I  arrived  at  my  destination  pretty 
early  on  the  day  of  the  demonstration.  My 
host,  who  had  given  the  use  of  his  grounds 
for  the  occasion,  and  his  family  were  too 
much  engaged  to  pay  me  attention,  but  a 
neighboring  clergyman,  who  also  came  early, 
showed  me  round  the  place,  and  put  me  up  to 
several  matters  of  local  interest  with  which  it 
was  desirable  that  the  chief  speaker  should  be 
acquainted  It  is  a  trying  ordeal  at  the  best 
of  times  to  fill  the  position  of  stop  gap  in 
place  of  a  deservedly  popular  favorite,  and 
this  good  cleric  did  not  dispel  the  nervous¬ 
ness  I  felt  by  descanting  at  length  on  the 
charms  as  a  public  speaker  of  Mr.  Byron  Reed, 
of  whom  he  was  evidently  an  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
mirer,  and  on  the  disappointment  to  the  as¬ 
sembly  which  his  absence  would  occasion. 
However,  he  took  some  comfort  in  the  reflec¬ 
tion  that  Mr.  Beed  was  a  man  of  sense,  and 
would  be  certain  not  to  send  an  utter  duffer 
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to  represent  him.  When  the  meeting  was 
over,  and  I  was  leaving  the  tent,  my  clerical 
friend  was  waiting  for  me.  “  There  is  a  work¬ 
ing  man  who  wants  to  speak  to  yon,”  said  he, 
and  he  took  me  off  a  little  distance  to  where 
the  gentleman  in  question  was  standing.  He 
was  a  big,  burly  north-countryman,  who  conld 
have  taken  Byron  Beed  up  in  one  hand  and 
me  in  the  other  and  held  us  both  at  arm's 
length  with  scarcely  an  effort.  This  gentle¬ 
man  wasted  no  words.  Gripping  my  right 
hand  in  bis  as  with  an  iron  vice,  he  said, 
"  Mon,  I  should  like  to  hear  thee  in  a  chapel,” 
and  that  was  all.  From  his  manner  and  the 
warmth  and  strength  of  his  salutation,  I  took 
his  aspiration  for  a  compliment,  but  he  may 
have  implied  that  my  speech  was  as  dull  as  a 
sermon.  At  any  rate,  if  my  discourse  on  that 
day  would  be  considered  to  be  suitable  for 
delivery  in  a  chapel,  the  worshippers  must  be 
treated  to  some  strange  examples  of  pulpit 
oratory  in  that  district. — G.  W.  BadcUffe- Cooke, 
jf.P.,  in  the  English  lUusiraied  Magazine. 

The  PossiBiiiiTT  of  Life  in  Otheb  WoBiiDs. 
—The  standard  argument  in  support  of  the 
belief  that  certain  other  planets  might  be  in¬ 
habited,  was  of  this  kind.  It  was  noticed  that 
the  sun  lies  at  the  centre  of  a  system  of  bodies 
which  revolve  around  it,  and  that  among  these 
bodies  the  earth  holds  an  intermediate  place. 
It  is  nearer  to  the  central  luminary  than  are 
some  of  the  other  planets,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  more  remote  than  others.  The 
warmth  and  light  received  by  the  earth  from 
the  sun  would  therefore  be  greater  than  that 
received  by  some  planets,  and  less  than  that 
received  by  others.  If  some  of  the  pJanets 
are  much  larger  than  the  eaitb,  then  it  must 
be  remembered  that  other  members  of  the 
same  system  are  smaller  than  onr  globe,  and 
that  some  of  them  ate  very  much  smaller.  It 
was  also  pointed  out  that  the  earth  in  another 
respect  is,  as  it  were,  a  fair  average  specimen 
of  a  planet.  Some  of  these  bodies  have  moons 
revolving  around  them.  It  is  quite  true  that 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus  are  more  richly 
endowed  with  attendant  globes  than  is  the 
earth  ;  but  then  Mercury  and  Venus  appear 
to  be  unprovided  with  any  moons.  It  was 
thus  seen  that  in  the  matter  of  satellites,  as 
well  as  in  dimensions  and  in  situation,  our 
globe  is  an  intermediate  one  in  the  system. 
This  conclusion  was  confirmed  by  the  subse¬ 
quent  discovery  that  Mars  had  a  pair  of  satel¬ 
lites  and  Neptune  a  single  one.  Indeed,  the 


claims  of  the  earth  to  be  a  typical  planet 
might  be  pushed  still  further.  A  notable 
characteristic  of  a  planetary  globe  is  its  den¬ 
sity,  that  is  to  say,  its  weight  in  comparison 
with  the  weight  of  a  globe  of  water  of  equal 
dimensions.  Here  again  our  earth  appears  in 
the  light  of  a  fairly  representative  object.  It 
is  much  lighter,  no  doubt,  bulk  for  bulk,  than 
some  of  the  other  planets.  It  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  much  heavier  than  others. 

It  is  also  noticeable  in  this  connection,  that 
our  globe  is  surrounded  with  a  copious  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  this  is  an  attribute  which  of  course 
stands  in  an  obvious  and  specially  important 
relation  to  the  question  of  the  eaith  as  an 
abode  of  life.  Those  who  pondered  on  the 
possibility  of  life  on  other  worlds,  conld  not 
fail  to  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  some  of  those 
other  worlds  were  also  surrounded  by  atmos¬ 
pheres.  If  these  atmospheres,  in  certain 
cases,  were  excessively  dense  and  abundant, 
and  in  others  greatly  attenuated,  this  circum¬ 
stance  alone  would  tend  once  again  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  intermediate  rank,  so  to  speak,  of 
onr  earth  as  a  member  of  the  planetary  system. 

T  he  argument  then  ran  in  this  wise.  Be- 
garding  our  earth  as  a  globe  which  constitutes 
a  member  of  the  solar  system,  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  possess  very  extreme  attributes. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  marked  out  in  any 
specially  distinctive  manner  which  would 
qualify  it  rather  than  certain  of  the  other 
globes  for  becoming  suitable  abodes  for  life. 
The  qualities  which  the  earth  possesses  are, 
generally  speaking,  conferred  upon  it  in  de¬ 
grees  intermediate  to  those  in  which  other 
globes  of  the  system  are  endowed  with  sim¬ 
ilar  qualities.  As  the  earth  was  inhabited,  it 
would  seem  only  reasonable  to  assume  that 
in  this  respect  also  it  was  not  exceptional, 
and  that  in  all  probability  the  other  globes, 
some  of  them,  or  many  of  them,  were  also 
fitted  for  the  abode  of  life,  suitably  adapted 
to  the  conditions  which  each  globe  had  to 
offer. 

Such  was  in  outline  the  famous  argument 
which  was  presented  half  a  century  ago,  in 
support  of  the  conclusion  that  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  certain  other  planets  besides  our  earth 
contained  organic  life.  ...  It  is  plain  that 
the  ancient  argument  in  support  of  the  notion 
that  some  of  the  planets  might  be  tenanted 
with  life,  can  be  considerably  reinforced  by 
modern  discoveries.  For  it  may  now  be  re- 
garded  as  practically  certain  that  various  ele¬ 
ments  known  on  this  earth  are  present  in  the 
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planetary  bodies.  We  thus  see  that  the  com¬ 
ponents  necessary  for  the  physical  framework 
of  living  creatures  may,  in  all  probability,  be 
as  abundantly  provided  upon  some  of  the 
other  planets  as  it  is  on  the  earth. 

In  this  connection  it  is  instructive  to  bear 
in  mind  what  is  known  as  to  the  distribution 
of  those  particular  elements  in  space  which 
appear  to  be  most  characteristically  associated 
with  the  manifestation  of  life.  No  result  of 
spectroscopic  research  among  the  heavenly 
bodies  has  been  more  remarkable  than  that 
which  demonstrates  the  extraordinary  abun¬ 
dance  with  which  the  element  hydrogen  is 
diffused  throughout  the  universe.  It  is,  of 
course,  one  of  the  commonest  elements  of  the 
earth,  entering,  as  it  does,  into  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  every  drop  of  water.  Hydrogen  is  also 
a  constituent  part  of  a  vast  number  of  solid 
bodies,  but  the  remarkable  circumstance  for 
our  present  purpose  is  that  this  same  element 
is  found  in  profusion  elsewhere.  Surround¬ 
ing  that  visual  glowing  globe  of  the  sun  there 
is  an  invisible  atmosphere,  of  which  hydrogen 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  components.  A 
like  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  spectra  of 
many  of  the  stars.  In  the  case  of  certain  spe¬ 
cially  white  and  brilliant  gems,  of  which  Sirius 
and  Vega  may  be  taken  as  the  types,  the  chief 
spectroscopic  feature  is  the  extraordinary 
abundance  in  which  hydrogen  is  present. 
Even  in  the  dim  and  distant  nebulae  gaiseons 
hydrogen  is  the  constituent  more  easily  recog¬ 
nized  than  any  other  which  they  may  possess. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  we  do  not 
know  any  other  substance  which  is  so  widely 
diffused  as  hydrogen.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  this  gas  is  an  important  constituent  in 
those  compound  bodies  with  which  life  is  as¬ 
sociated.  In  that  somewhat  ^uesome  exhibi¬ 
tion,  which  shows  the  actual  quantities  of 
the  several  elements  of  which  an  average  hu¬ 
man  body  is  composed,  the  bulk  of  the  hydro¬ 
gen  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  items,  and 
indeed  in  connection  with  all  forms  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  hydrogen  is  of  primary  im¬ 
portance.  In  the  argument  from  analogy  for 
the  existence  of  life  in  other  worlds  it  is  sig¬ 
nificant  to  note  that  an  element  associated  in 
such  an  emphatic  manner  with  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  life  here  should  now  be  shown  to  be 
widespread  through  the  universe. 

In  like  manner  carbon,  which  is,  of  course, 
an  essential  factor  in  organic  substances,  has 
been  demonstrated  to  exist  in  other  parts  of 
the  solar  system.  The  most  striking  illustra- 
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tion  of  this  fact  is  presented  in  the  case  of 
the  glowing  solar  clouds,  which  there  is  now 
good  reason  to  believe  are  due  to  carbon. 
Many  of  the  comets  exhibit  lines  in  their 
spectra  characteristic  of  the  same  element. 
If  these  bodies,  as  has  been  often  supposed, 
are  drawn  by  solar  attraction  from  the  remo¬ 
test  parts  of  space,  the  carbon  which  they 
bear  testifies  that  this  element  is  present 
through  a  wide  extent  of  the  universe.  Here, 
again,  modern  research  has  gone  far  to 
strengthen  the  argument  as  to  the  possible 
existence  of  life  elsewhere.  It  has  shown  the 
cosmical  nature  of  that  particplar  element 
which,  if  not  itself  the  veritable  abode  of  life, 
seems  to  be,  at  all  events,  a  constituent 
thereof. 

No  reasonable  person  will,  I  think,  doubt 
that  the  tendency  of  modern  research  has 
been  in  favor  of  the  supposition  that  there 
may  be  life  on  some  of  the  other  globes.  But 
the  character  of  each  organism  has  to  be  fitted 
so  exactly  to  its  environment,  that  it  seems  in 
the  highest  degree  unlikely  that  any  organ¬ 
ism  we  know  here  could  live  on  any  other 
globe  elsewhere.  We  cannot  conjecture  what 
the  organism  must  be  which  would  be  adapted 
for  a  residence  in  Venus  or  Mars,  nor  does 
any  line  of  research  at  present  known  to  us 
hold  out  the  hope  of  more  definite  knowledge. 
—  Sir  Robert  Ball,  F.R.8.,  in  the  Fortnightly  Re¬ 
view. 

The  Ttbannt  of  Goxncidence. — Nothing  is 
more  despotic,  more  arbitrary,  more  resistless, 
than  the  tyranny  exercised  bj'  coincidence. 
Fate  gives  no  more  smashing  blow  than  that 
which  she  delivers  by  means  of  a  coincidence. 
There  are  thousands  of  men  and  women  whose 
lives  have  been  altered  fur  good  or  evil,  or  on 
whom  the  judgment  of  the  world  has  been 
passed  irrevocably,  owing  to  the  fiat  of  a 
mere  coincidence.  What  we  mean  is  well 
illustrated  by  a  story  told  by  Miss  Madge 
Symonds  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Oazette.  The  incident  is  trivial  and  un¬ 
important  in  itself,  but  it  clearly  exemplifies 
the  tyranny  of  coincidence.  Miss  Symonds 
and  a  party  of  friends  had  driven  from  Athens 
to  the  foot  of  Hymettus,  in  a  carriage  drawn 
by  two  horses.  The  drive  being  over,  the 
coachman  proceeded  to  give  corn  to  his 
horses.  One  of  them,  however,  would  not 
eat,  but  hung  his  head  and  refused  all  food. 
The  driver,  in  a  state  of  wild  excitement,  there¬ 
upon  presented  himself  before  his  fares,  and 
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declared,  with  frenzied  words,  that  one  of  the 
ladies  had  “  overlooked”  the  suffering  horse, 
and  that  the  beast  was  about  to  expire.  The 
only  way  to  get  it  cured  from  the  effects  of 
the  evil  eye  was  for  the  overlooker  to  spit 
upon  it.  The  driver  appears  to  have  had  no 
doubt  which  lady  was  the  possessor  of  the 
evil  power  exercised  upon  his  animal.  Natu¬ 
rally  enough,  the  lady  in  question  had  no 
great  fancy  to  try  this  primitive  form  of  vet¬ 
erinary  surgery,  and  refused.  The  man’s  en¬ 
treaties  and  adjurations,  however,  became  so 
vehement  and  so  threatening,  that  at  last  the 
alleged  possessor  of  the  evil  eye  had  to  yield. 
No  sooner  had  she  spat  upon  the  horse  than 
a  most  welcome  change  set  in.  The  beast, 
which  ^had  appeared  to  be  at  its  last  gasp, 
promptly  grew  better,  and  very  soon  was  eat¬ 
ing  like  its  fellow.  Of  course  the  change  was 
due  to  a  coincidence.  Probably  the  horse 
was  at  first  too  tired  to  eat,  but  during  the 
discussion  ”  to  spit  or  not  to  spit,”  he  no 
doubt  got  rested.  By  the  time,  then,  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  performed,  he  was  quite  fit  for  his 
breakfast.  It  was  in  fact  post  hoc,  not  propter 
hoc.  The  spitting  and  the  recovery  following 
each  other  so  closely  was  a  mere  coincidence. 
But  though  we  may  hold  this  view,  it  was  of 
course  not  held  by  the  Greek  coachman.  He, 
we  may  be  sure,  felt  at  once  completely  con¬ 
firmed  in  his  belief  in  the  evil  eye.  The  co¬ 
incidence  gave  him  what  he  thought  ample 
proof  of  the  efficacy  of  his  charm  against 
“overlooking.”  If  nothing  had  happened, 
and  the  English  ladies  had  been  able  to  laugh 
at  him  for  making  one  of  them  do  a  disagree¬ 
able  thing  without  any  result,  the  driver  might 
have  begun  to  think  that,  after  all,  his  juggling 
rites  were  nonsense.  Depend  upon  it,  the 
coincidence  riveted  the  chains  of  superstition 
upon  him  tighter  than  ever.  After  the  inci¬ 
dent  we  have  just  noticed,  he  will  probably 
believe  as  firmly  in  the  evil  eye  and  the  way 
to  counteract  its  influence  as  be  will  in  the 
procession  of  the  seasons,  or  the  following  of 
day  by  night. 

This  is  what  we  mean  by  the  tyranny  of  oo- 
mcidence.  It  is  a  force  which  can  no  more 
be  restrained  than  chance  in  any  other  shape, 
and  yet  it  has  the  most  far-reaching  conse¬ 
quences.  In  many  ways,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  combat  than  accident  in  its  more  material 
form.  A  man  may  say  :  “  In  spite  of  accident 
or  bud  luck,  I  intend  to  show  the  world  what 
I  am,  and  to  let  them  see  that  I  am  not  a  cow¬ 
ard,  or  a  fool,  or  a  liar.”  Against  the  mate¬ 


rial  obstacles  offered  by  fate,  a  man  who  takes 
up  this  position  can  usually  prevail.  He  may 
not  be  able  to  make  himself  a  great  name,  or 
to  do  great  things,  because  the  fall  of  a  chim¬ 
ney  pot  or  the  stumble  of  a  horse  may  inter¬ 
fere  with  his  career,  but  as  a  rule  these  acci¬ 
dents  will  not  prevent  him  from  showing  his 
true  character  to  the  world.  It  is  different 
with  those  accidents  which  we  call  coinci¬ 
dences.  They  may  contrive  to  alter  a  man’s 
whole  moral  and  mental  appearance— may 
make  the  honest  man  look  like  a  knave,  the 
honorable  man  look  like  a  cad,  the  faithful 
and  plain  dealing  man  seem  false-hearted  and 
a  liar.  After  all,  we  can  only  judge  of  men  as 
we  find  them,  and  by  the  results  of  our  ob¬ 
servations.  But  it  may  very  well  happen  that 
a  coincidence  will  entirely  obscure  the  true 
view  of  a  mqn’s  character  and  acts.  Coinci¬ 
dence  shows  its  tyranny  in  nothing  more  than 
in  its  way  of  giving  apparent  substance  and 
reality  to  rumors.  Some  malicious  person 
starts  a  rumor  that  A  B  is  secretly  interested 
in  such  and  such  a  company,  though  he  goes 
about  professing,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  G  D,  a  stranger,  hears  this  rumor  by  acci¬ 
dent.  An  hour  after  be  happens  to  get  into 
the  same  rail  way -carriage  with  A  B,  and  hears 
him  praising  the  company  in  question  as  a 
thoroughly  sound  concern,  but  adding  that  he 
has  no  interest  in  it.  It  is  almost  certain 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  G  D  will  take 
this  fact  as  confirmation  of  the  rumors  he  has 
heard.  Tet  it  may  well  be  that  the  thing  is  a 
mere  coincidence.  A  B  may  very  likely  have 
only  spoken  of  this  company  twice  in  his  life 
— once  on  the  occasion  that  gave  rise  to  the 
rumor,  and  again  when,  to  G  D’s  mind,  the 
rumor  was  confirmed.  The  unlucky  coinci 
dence  may,  however,  have  produced  so  strong 
an  apparent  case  against  A  B’s  bona  fides  that 
an  unpleasant  impression  of  disingennousness 
will  never  be  erased  from  G  D’s  mind.  It 
may  happen,  indeed,  that  this  unlucky  chance 
will  set  going  a  whole  train  of  evils.  G  D’s 
bias,  unless  he  is  a  very  just  man  and  pecul¬ 
iarly  on  his  guard  against  hasty  judgments, 
may  grow  and  grow  until  he  gets  an  instinc¬ 
tive  feeling  of  distrust  about  A  B— a  distrust 
of  which  he  will  perhaps  forget  the  origin, 
but  which  will  be  stereotyped  in  his  mind  as 
“  There’s  something  not  quite  right  in  busi¬ 
ness  matters  about  that  fellow  AB.”  It  is 
perhaps  foolish  in  people  to  form  instinctive 
prejudices  on  evidence  which  may  be  purely 
coincidental,  but  we  know  that  as  a  matter  of 
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fact  hundreds  of  men  form  important  jadg<. 
ments  on  grounds  quite  as  slight.  The  tyran¬ 
ny  of  ooinoidence  is  seen  to  work  even  worse 
evils  in  the  nearer  and  more  domestic  con¬ 
cerns  of  life.  Gases  of  jealousy  made  living 
and  permanent  by  some  piece  of  pure  coinci¬ 
dence  will  occur  to  almost  every  one  who 
knows  anything  of  the  world.  It  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  for  an  lago  to  steal  the  handkerchief 
and  poison  Othello’s  mind.  Pure  accident 
will  do  it  just  as  effectually.  A  man  begins 
to  be  causelessly  jealous  of  his  wife,  or  a 
woman  of  her  husband.  If  chance  is  kindly, 
the  jealousy  may  die  away  without  injury. 
Every  now  and  then,  however,  some  coinci¬ 
dence,  which  it  seems  impossible  to  regard  as 
pure  coincidence,  but  which  is  so  none  the 
less,  happens  at  the  exact  psychological  in¬ 
stant,  and  appears  to  give  solid  grounds  for 
suspicions  that  before  rested  on  nothing. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  far  easier  to  state  and 
describe  the  evil  tyranny  of  ooincidence  than 
to  suggest  any  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  op¬ 
pression.  No  man  could  regulate  his  conduct 
in  life  by  saying  that  he  will  not  base  any 
action,  or  form  any  judgment,  on  circum¬ 
stances  which  seem  due  to  human  arrange¬ 
ments,  but  which  might  have  been  due  purely 
to  a  chance  coincidence.  A  man  who  tried  to 
do  that  would  be  taken  in  at  every  turn.  Al¬ 
ways  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous,  nay,  an  impossible,  rule.  Those  who 
want  to  do  evil  are  not  slow  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  claim,  and  look  forward  to  being 
able  to  shelter  their  conduct  behind  what  they 
may  afterward  declare  was  nothing  but  a 
strange  coincidence.  When  A,  who  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  robbing  the  till,  is  asked  how  it  was 
that  he  was  seen  in  such  and  such  a  place  on 
the  night  of  the  theft,  he  answers  that  it  was 
a  most  unfortunate  ooinoidence.  He  is  guilty, 
but  he  boldly  appeals  to  the  fact  that  things 
.  have  often  looked  quite  as  black  for  men  who 
have  after  all  been  proved  entirely  innocent. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wise  and  prudent  man 
is  as  often  as  not  obliged  to  eliminate  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  coincidence,  and  to  act  as  if  that 
explanation  of  the  circumstances  could  not 
hold  good.  Otherwise  nine  guilty  persons 
would  ba  allowed  to  escape  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  possibility  of  one  being  unfairly  con¬ 
demned.  The  difficulty  here  is,  of  course,  a 
part  of  the  difficulty  which  arises  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  human  conduct.  You  cannot  make  a 
hard  and  fast  rule  either  to  reject  or  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  explanation  afforded  by  the  plea  of 
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coincidence.  If  life  could  be  governed  by 
such  simple  rules,  it  would  be  a  very  much 
easier  place  to  live  in  than  it  is.  The  good 
man  indeed  would  only  need  to  be  a  careful 
clerk.  Every  question  of  right  and  wrong 
would  be  referred  to  its  appropriate  rule  and 
decided  accordingly,  and  perfection  would 
present  no  greater  difficulties  than  being  punc¬ 
tual  at  the  office  in  the  morning.  It  is  the 
perpetual  balance  between  sternness  and  ten¬ 
derness,  between  thinking  no  evil  and  encour¬ 
aging  evil  by  allowing  one’s  self  to  be  taken 
in,  between  forgiving  wrong  too  easily  and 
making  too  much  of  it,  that  makes  life  the 
straggle  it  is,  and  brings  out  the  better  quali¬ 
ties  of  human  nature.  The  truth  is,  that  this 
tyranny  of  coincidence  and  the  vast  possibili¬ 
ties  of  evil  that  may  arise  from  it,  must  be 
met  boldly  and  fearlessly  like  the  other  evils 
of  life.  It  is  a  mystery,  and  an  evil  mystery 
perhaps ;  but  man  must  not  cower  before  it 
or  let  it  paralyze  bis  will.  He  must  not  even 
grow  despondent  over  the  wrong  it  may  cause. 
The  cases  in  which  it  does  irreparable  injury 
and  brings  human  lives  to  utter  ruin,  must  be 
regarded  by  the  wise  man  as  the  soldier  re¬ 
gards  the  men  who  die  on  the  field  of  battle. 
If  the  general  believes  in  the  cause  for  which 
he  is  fighting,  he  does  not  refuse  to  order  a 
charge  because  of  the  men  who  will  fall.  We 
know  that  a  great  deal  of  apparent  injustice 
is  bound  to  take  place  in  life,  and  that  we  our¬ 
selves  may  often  be  forced  to  be  the  immedi¬ 
ate  instruments  of  that  injustice.  That 
knowledge  must  not,  however,  paralyze  ns, 
and  make  us  too  fearful  of  doing  wrong  to  be 
able  to  do  right.  It  is  part  of  our  duty  to  run 
the  risk  of  doing  what  may  be  injustice.  All 
that  we  are  concerned  to  trouble  about,  is 
that  we  act  rightly  according  to  our  ability  to 
know  the  right.  The  rest  we  must  leave  in 
the  trust  and  belief  that  what  is  imperfect  and 
unintelligible  here  will  in  the  end  be  made 
good.  “  On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs ;  in 
the  heaven  the  perfect  round.”  After  all,  the 
tyranny  of  ooincidence,  which  sometimes 
seems  so  blind,  so  cruel,  so  oppressive,  is 
only  one  fragment  of  the  mystery  of  life.  Tbs 
injustice  is  not  greater  when  some  unhappy 
coincidence  wrecks  A’s  life  by  putting  him 
under  a  suspicion  from  which  he  never  extri¬ 
cates  himself,  than  when  B  is  bom  with  an 
inherited  predilection  for  drink  and  vice  into 
a  family  of  dipsomaniacs  and  prostitutes.  In 
both  oases  fate  seems— but  only  seems— to 
have  shut  the  door  of  hope  in  the  victim’s 
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face.  It  mast  be  remembered,  also,  that  the 
inflaenoe  of  coincidence  on  life,  thongh  we 
mark  it  most  when  it  is  eyil,  is  not  always  in- 
jnrions.  Like  all  the  unknown  and  unknow¬ 
able  forces  of  the  world,  it  works  good  as  well 
as  evil.  When  things  look  blackest  against  an 
innocent  man ,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
a  strange  coincidence  will  save  him.  Again, 
how  many  men  have  said,  with  a  shudder  of 
relief,  “  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  or  that  co¬ 
incidence,  all  the  world  would  have  believed 
me  guilty  of  this  or  that  misdeed.”  The 
tyranny  of  coincidence,  as  we  have  said,  as 
often  works  on  men’s  minds  to  influence 
them  for  good  as  for  evil.  With  this  knowl¬ 
edge  we  must  in  the  end  rest  content.  We 
cannot  in  nature  and  in  this  world  have  the 
good  without  the  evil.  We  must  be  satisfied 
with  doing  right  as  we  understand  it,  know¬ 
ing  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  law  of  com* 
pensation  is  continually  at  work.— iSIpec/alor. 

Aslexp  Undeb  the  Stabs.— There  are  cer¬ 
tain  days  in  August  when  the  air  is  soft  and 
lucid,  and  the  pale  skies  have  a  delicate  fra¬ 
gility  which  is  unknown  at  other  times.  The 
Lammas  floods  have  worked  their  boisterous 
will  and  clarified  earth  and  air,  and  the 
drenched  meadows  and  abundant  waters  sleep 
under  sober  heavens.  This  is  the  first  warn¬ 
ing  of  the  autumn,  the  fore-hint  of  frost  and 
decline  ;  but  as  yet  these  things  are  not.  and 
to  all  wearied  men  there  is  a  subtle  peace  in 
the  harmonious  monotony.  In  the  lowlands 
there  may  be  torrid  beat  and  all  the  sultriness 
which  one  associates  with  the  harvest  month  ; 
but  in  the  hill  country  a  cool  grayness  is  on 
nature.  As  if  to  make  amends  for  the  dearth 
of  color  in  the  daytime,  the  evenings  are  ex¬ 
traordinarily  splendid.  Then  the  restraint  is 
loosened,  and  the  colors  of  sunset  are  things 
for  a  man  to  remember  with  delight  all  his 
days.  One  such  evening  we  remember  in  the 
high  glens  about  the  source  of  the  Tweed, 
when  we  spent  the  night  in  the  solemn  fast¬ 
nesses  of  the  hills.  Leaving  a  mg  in  the 
shadow  of  a  rock  behind  a  belt  of  pines,  with 
onr  rod  and  creel  we  went  up  a  bum  which 
loitered  down  a  flat  upland  valley.  The  water 
was  flooded  and  clear,  and  made  a  pleasant 
noise  twining  round  the  corner  of  a  weather- 
stained  rook  or  winding  among  odorous 
thickets  of  thyme.  The  flash  of  brown  bees, 
the  wavering  flight  of  snipe,  the  dart  of  water- 
ousels  gave  liveliness  to  the  quiet  valley.  At 
every  cast  the  flies,  as  they  trailed  on  the  sur¬ 


face,  caught  a  glow  from  the  sky  and  looked 
like  dancing  fireflies.  The  trout,  when  they 
rose  or  splashed  in  mere  wantonness,  made 
wide  circles  of  light  in  the  darkening  water. 
The  first  fish  we  landed  on  a  spit  of  green  land 
came  out  so  quivering  with  a  thousand  colors 
that  it  seemed  almost  sacrilege  to  break  bis 
neck  and  put  him  in  a  common  wicker  creel. 
But  the  sport  was  good,  and  many  gleaming 
trout,  three  or  four  to  the  pound,  were  brought 
dripping  to  the  crisp  heather. 

A  strident  voice  hailed  ns  through  the  dark¬ 
ness,  the  voice  of  our  excellent  friend  the 
shepherd  of  the  Redswirehead.  His  tall  form 
seemed  all  but  gigantic  in  the  failing  light, 
but  his  walk  was  sufficient  to  mark  him  far 
off.  A  rough  gray  plaid  hung  on  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  his  homespun  clothes  had  a  healthy 
smell  of  peat  reek,  and  his  hand  grasped  a 
great  horn-handled  stick  which  he  dug  into 
the  earth  as  he  walked.  Clearly  the  stick 
was  too  old  a  companion  to  be  left  at  home, 
for  in  his  other  hand  he  held  a  gun,  and  few 
men  think  it  needful  to  carry  both.  He 
peered  into  onr  basket  and  nodded,  for  he 
was  a  man  of  few  words ;  we  looked  at  his 
gun,  and  he  answered  onr  unspoken  question. 
”  Ay,”  said  he,  ”  it’s  an  anld  bitch  fox  that 
gave  me  sair  work  i’  the  lambin’-time.  She’s 
hidin’  in  a  scrog  o’  birk  on  the  hill  there,  and 
I’ll  hae  a  shot  at  her,  though  I  should  sit  tae 
mornin’.”  We  also  were  out  for  the  night ; 
we  would  come  with  him,  for  one  fox  was  bet¬ 
ter  in  onr  eyes  than  many  trout ;  so  in  a  trice 
it  was  agreed  that  we  two  should  keep  watch 
on  the  hill  and  plot  the  death  of  this  ancient 
mother  of  evil.  In  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Tweed  valley  this  shouting  of  foxes  is  no 
crime,  but  a  necessity,  for  they  make  deadly 
havoc  among  the  young  lambs  in  the  spring 
of  the  year. 

In  the  back  of  the  pine-wood  we  found  our 
rug,  and  there  we  gathered  armfuls  of  dry 
twigs  and  some  broken  fir  logs.  With  these 
we  made  for  a  little  hollow,  half-sheltered  by 
an  out-jutting  crag,  but  commanding  a  wide 
view  of  the  glen.  Below  was  the  patch  of 
birch  and  brackens  where  the^iscreant  fox  lay 
hid.  In  a  few  minutes  we  had  built  and  kin¬ 
dled  a  fire  which  casta  fluttering  glow  over  the 
sombre  hillside.  The  pine-splinters  crackled 
merrily,  and  in  the  red  embers  we  placed  the 
finest  of  onr  trout  till  they  were  browned  to  a 
nicety.  Then  we  found  each  a  seat  on  the 
heather  and  settled  down  for  the  night.  For 
ourselves  we  chose  a  bush  in  flower,  but  the 
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shepherd  stoically,  and  with  an  eye  to  his 
business,  selected  a  harder  couch  looking 
steeply  down  on  the  valley.  The  great  dap¬ 
pled  hills  in  front,  over  which  the  sun  had 
just  set,  were  still  fired  with  a  ruddy  light.  A 
yellow  afterglow  was  on  the  sky,  a  shifting, 
elusive  light  which  hung  now  over  one  hill 
and  now  on  another,  growing  fainter  with 
each  passing  minute.  Darkness,  like  the  clear 
blackness  of  a  moss-pool,  grew  over  the  world, 
blotting  out  nothing  from  the  landscape,  but 
rather  presenting  all  things  in  monotint  which 
before  had  been  a  richly  colored  picture. 
“  It’s  a  comfortable  sicbt,”  said  our  friend  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  scene,  the  sunset  and 
the  hills,  the  smell  of  heather  and  burning 
wood,  and  the  low  cries  of  wild  birds  had  a 
delicate  comfort  in  it.  The  shepherd  talked, 
as  only  such  a  man  can,  of  many  things,  of 
fishing  and  shooting,  of  the  hills,  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  place,  of  old  world  times.  His  racy 
speech,  so  accurate  and  expressive,  seemed 
wonderful  to  one  accustomed  to  the  inanity 
«f  civilized  talk.  The  moorland  shepherds 
are  a  fine  set  of  men  ;  we  know  few  finer. 
With  seeing  eyes  and  understanding  hearts 
they  go  about  their  duties,  battling  with  fickle 
weather,  inured  to  danger  and  discomfort, 
seeing  a  little  of  the  wonders  of  the  earth. 
The  shepherd  lit  his  pipe  and  smoked  with  a 
composed  pleasure. 

As  the  evening  grew  late  the  birds  of  the 
moorland  ceased  their  quavering  concert,  and 
except  the  bolder  sorts,  the  rough  riders  and 
moss-troopers  of  the  clan,  lay  still  in  the 
heather.  Brown  owls  hooted  and  fluttered 
overhead,  and  we  heard  at  intervals  the  long, 
measured  sweep  of  their  wings.  A  few  belat¬ 
ed  curlews  piped  in  their  melancholy  way,  an¬ 
swered  from  the  far  distance  by  the  restless 
call  of  the  plover.  Night,  which  gives  strange¬ 
ness  to  familiar  things,  lends  a  new  note,  a 
wild,  unearthly  one,  to  the  cries  of  birds.  A 
strange  pleasure,  a  man  might  say,  to  be 
perched  like  a  crow  on  a  gaunt  hillside  among 
rough  moors  and  uniform  ridges  ;  and  truly, 
if  it  be  put  in  this  hard  way,  the  pleasure 
seems  scarce  in  evidence.  The  shepherd  lay 
stretching  his  great  length  with  his  eye  still 
fixed  on  the  birches.  We  were  moved  to  won¬ 
der  by  the  size  and  powerful  look  of  .the  man, 
and  could  not  refrain  from  saying,  as  we  re¬ 
garded  him  with  drowsy  eyes,  “  You’re  a  big 
man,  shepherd  ;  there  are  few  like  yon  nowa¬ 
days.”  ”  Ay,”  said  he,  “and  d'ye  ken.  some 
inspector  body  came  up  the  glen  to  look  at  my 
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hoose,  and  he  was  aye  threepin’  that  the 
rooms  were  far  ower  sma’,  and  that  it  was  un¬ 
healthy  past  a’  tellin’.  So  I  just  lookit  at  the 
cratnr,  and  says  I :  ‘  My  man,  1  could  mak’  < 
three  u’  ye,  ony  day,  and  I  was  brocht  up  in  a 
room  sae  wee  that  I  oonldna  get  on  my  coat 
without  stappin’  my  airm  up  the  lorn.’  ”  It 
must  have  been  far  on  in  the  night  when  we 
were  startled  from  sleep  by  a  loud  report 
which  awoke  the  echoes  from  every'  hill,  and 
with  half-opened  eyes  saw  the  shepherd  flin^; 
away  an  empty  cartridge  and  lay  down  his 
gun.  A  yellow  blur  at  the  far  end  of  the 
thicket  marked  where  the  old  fox  had  met  her 
fate.  Her  executioner  stretched  his  limbs, 
yawned  mightily,  and,  settling  himself  among 
the  deep  heather,  was  asleep  almost  before  the 
smell  of  smoke  had  died  away  in  the  air. 

The  true  time  of  awakening  is  just  before 
sunrise,  as  the  real  sleeping  time  is  a  little 
before  snnset.  Then  the  world  awakes,  and 
in  the  activity  of  life  sleep  is  impossible.  As 
we,  scarce  fully  aroused,  looked  down  from 
our  perch  on  the  valley,  we  felt  the  indefi¬ 
nable  feeling  of  returning  life.  A  rustle  among 
the  heather,  a  tossing  of  birches,  a  louder  mur¬ 
muring  of  streams,  the  first  shrill  pipe  of  a 
moorland  bird — all  told  of  a  renewal  of  en¬ 
ergy,  an  electric  thrill  passing  through  the 
earth.  The  air  was  cold  and  fresh,  and  over 
the  opposite  hills  the  gray  fore  glow  of  the 
dawn  was  spreading.  The  birds  awoke  and  a 
twittering  and  singing  filled  the  glen.  Larks 
with  their  high  trills,  desultory  pipits,  cur¬ 
lews,  snipe,  ill-fated  grouse,  lackadaisical 
plovers  made  the  moor  lively  with  their  varied 
notes.  A  hawk  sailed  high,  bent  on  some 
morning  foray,  and  so  clear  was  the  air  that 
it  was  possible  to  see  the  motion  of  his  wings. 
The  whole  hillside  seemed  alert  with  life ; 
only  the  black  ashes  of  our  fire  were  left  to 
remind  us  of  the  silent  dark. 

The  road  went  down  by  the  babbling 
stream,  among  heather  and  bog,  till  the  waters 
grew  quieter  and  green  fields  appeared  and 
larks  were  commoner  than  curlews.  Then 
past  banks  of  harebells  and  white  yarrow  and 
great  red  clover,  and  beech-hedges  with  leaves 
just  tinged  with  the  red  of  autumn.  The 
sweet-scented  moorland  hay  lay  in  swathes  by 
the  water-side,  and  there  was  a  gallant  show 
of  yellow  corn-sheaves  above  the  stubble. 
Late-flowering  meadowsweet  lined  the  ditches ; 
sneezewort,  ragweed,  and  many  flowers  of  un¬ 
lovely  names  but  rare  colors  made  a  gay  little 
world  by  ‘the  roadside.  In  front  lay  home- 
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steads  among  trees,  and  lowland  meadows  and 
still  waters,  a  rich  conntrjr,  smiling  and  peace- 
fnl ;  but  the  choicer  scene  was  behind,  where 
the  giant  hills,  purple  and  gray  and  black, 
lifted  their  foreheads  to  the  pure  skies. — Mac¬ 
millan’s  Magazine.  ) 

M.  Pastkcb. — It  is  difiScult  for  us  to  write 
about  M.  Fasteur.  It  is  impossible  not  to  re¬ 
spect  a  man  so  devoted  to  an  intellectual  pur¬ 
suit,  that  he  gave  bis  whole  life  to  it,  worked 
on  energetically  in  the  face  of  tormenting 
bodily  disease,  died  in  harness,  despised  fame, 
was  careless  of  money,  and  never  displayed 
one  trace  of  that  tormenting  envy  or  jealousy  of 
others,  which  is  the  curse  of  the  intellectual 
Southern  European.  It  is  impossible,  we  say, 
not  to  respect  him,  yet  impossible  for  us  not 
to  ask  whether  his  life  was,  or  was  not,  as  all 
his  admirers  assume  it  to  have  been,  benefi¬ 
cial  to  mankind.  We  set  aside  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  in  presence  of  his  open  grave,  all  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  the  reality  of  his  scientific  tri¬ 
umphs,  and  admit,  not  only  that  he  was  an 
original  discoverer  in  chemistry,  but  that  he 
advanced  medical  science  ;  not  only  that  he 
saved  the  silkworm  industry,  but  that  he  first 
clearly  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  that 
method  of  antiseptic  surgery,  the  prevention 
of  germ- disease  in  wounds,  which  Sir  .Tames 
Lister  utilized  with  such  splendid  results  ; 
that  be  showed  the  way  to  the  cure  of  anthrax 
in  animals,  and  perhaps — for  this  is  admitted 
to  be  doubtful  even  by  his  worshippers— indi¬ 
cated  to  future  surgeons  the  road  to  a  certain 
care  of  hydrophobia  ;  and  still  we  should  ask 
whether  his  disservice  to  humanity  had  not 
outweighed  his  services.  This  disservice  was 
that  his  teaching,  his  example,  both  real  and 
reputed,  seriously  impeded  the  spread  of  the 
new  mode  of  viewing  man’s  responsibility  to 
animals,  which  in  our  judgment  is  essential 
to  the  full  development  of  his  better  and 
larger  nature.  If  he  is  not  bound  to  pity  the 
beasts,  who  can  give  back  no  gratitude  and 
derive  no  profit  from  the  lessons  of  experi¬ 
ence,  then  pity  is  but  a  subtle  form  of  selfish¬ 
ness,  born  of  a  hope  to  be  preserved  from 
saffcrings  which  we  also  may  experience  in 
our  turn.  We  lay  aside  all  considerations  of 
positive  obligation  to  the  brute  creation,  and 
only  plead,  as  a  Greek  or  Roman  once  awa¬ 
kened  might  have  done,  for  the  enlargement  of 
human  perceptions  and  human  sympathy — 
that  is,  of  the  moral  capacity  of  the  human 
race.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  or  in 


both  ways,  M.  Fasteur,  by  his  attitude  as  by 
his  occasional  success,  resisted  this  develop¬ 
ment,  and  thus  did  an  amount  of  mischief 
enormously  enhanced  by  his  special  position  as 
a  Frenchman.  He  was  among  the  Latin  races 
the  representative  man  of  science,  and  it  is 
among  the  Latin  races  that  it  is  so  difficult  to 
extend  the  conception  of  obligation  toward 
the  animal  kingdom.  It  may  be  from  their 
comparative  nearness  to  the  old  pagan  world  ; 
it  may  be  because  the  only  Church  they  be¬ 
lieve  teaches,  or,  let  us  say  in  charity,  toler¬ 
ates,  an  evil  doctrine  on  the  subject ;  or  it 
may  be  because  in  the  Latin  races  there  is  a 
survival  of  the  spirit  of  cruelty  ;  but  whatever 
the  reason,  those  races  are  apparently  unteaoh- 
able  as  regard  animals.  Not  only  do  they  not 
grow  more  humane,  they  retrograde.  This 
very  week  the  Froven^als  are  insisting  that 
the  right  to  exhibit  bull  fights,  with  bulls 
killed  in  the  arena,  shall  be  tolerated  in  their 
cities,  and  that  no  one  shall  be  elected  Munici¬ 
pal  Councillor  who  will  not  resign  if  the  As¬ 
sembly  refuses  its  permission  to  revive  that 
barbarism.  This  does  not  mean  that  bulls  are 
to  be  slaughtered  in  fight  by  the  sword,  which 
might,  in  a  population  of  duellists,  easily  be 
defended,  but  that  dozens  of  wretched  horses, 
unable  to  fight,  and  unarmed  for  the  contest 
either  by  nature  or  by  man,  shall  die  involun¬ 
tarily  and  hideously  to  facilitate  a  bloody 
sport  for  men  who  risk  nothing  and  only  enjoy 
the  throbbing  of  their  blood  as  did  spectators 
in  the  old  arena.  To  make  such  men  humane 
is  nearly  impossible,  and  when  a  man  of  sci¬ 
ence  like  M.  Fasteur  declares  that  the  suffer¬ 
ing  of  beasts  is  indispensable  to  research  for 
the  benefit  of  human  beings,  their  sympathies 
close  up,  and  they  regard  the  argument  for 
pity  as  if  it  were  uttered  in  some  dialect  they 
did  not  understand.  They  do  not  rage,  they 
do  not  ridicule,  they  do  not  reply,  they  sim¬ 
ply  pass  on  as  the  Italians  do,  uncomprehend¬ 
ing  and  unregarding.  The  Church  is  silent, 
and  human  wisdom  is  on  the  side  of  callous¬ 
ness. 

But  M.  Fasteur’s  virtues  ?  We  have  no  in¬ 
tention  of  questioning  one  of  them.  His 
friends,  who  must  have  known,  all  say  the 
same  thing— that  he  was  a  Christian  in  inteL 
leotual  opinion,  differing  therein  from  the 
great  majority  of  Frenchmen  of  science  ;  that 
he  was  unusually  unselfish  ;  that  he  was  mod¬ 
est  to  a  fault,  hardly  comprehending  that  his 
world  thought  him  great ;  and  that  he  was  to 
all  human  beings  around  him,  kindliness  it- 
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self.  We  have  no  means  of  disputing  the  tes¬ 
timony,  and  no  wish  to  do  it  if  we  had  ;  for 
we  know  well  that  all  these  things  might  have 
been  said  of  many  other  men  in  whom  a  sov¬ 
ereign  passion  for  the  end  had  blunted  all 
human  instincts  as  to  means.  Most  of  the 
early  Inquisitors  were  good  men  convinced 
that  human  beings  must  be  driven  into  the 
path  of  salvation,  and  as  prepared  to  suffer, 
as  to  inflict,  martyrdom  for  the  faith  which 
alone,  as  they  thought,  stood  between  man¬ 
kind  and  an  eternal  doom.  There  must  be¬ 
fore  the  eighteenth  century  have  been  hun¬ 
dreds  of  good*  judges  who  ordered  witnesses 
to  the  torture  with  a  single  eye  to  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  crime.  The  men  in  the  Southern 
States  who  maintained  obedience  by  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  scourge  were  not  all  of  them, 
not  even  a  majority  of  them,  possessed  by  any 
demon  of  cruelty.  They  simply  willed  the 
end,  and  strode  on  toward  it  as  regardless  of 
suffering  as  great  soldiers  are  of  life.  That  is 
the  position  of  all  the  continental  advocates 
of  vivisection,  who  quoted  M.  Pasteur’s  opin¬ 
ion  and  his  successes,  real  or  imaginary,  as 
conclusive  justification  for  their  callousness. 
We  shall  be  told,  of  course,  that  we  are  quot¬ 
ing  oases  of  cruelty  to  human  beings,  and  that 
therefore  our  view  is  invalid  ;  but  the  very 
foundation  of  our  habitual  argument  ■  is  that 
the  difference  is  not  one  of  kind  but  only  of 
degree— that  although  the  torture  of  a  dog  is 
less  criminal  than  the  torture  of  a  child,  it  is 
to  be  denounced  in  its  degree  for  precisely  the 
same  reasons.  To  those  who  cannot  feel  that, 
our  words  will  seem  meaningless,  or  merely 
sentimental ;  but  those  who  can  will,  like  our¬ 
selves,  be  unable  to  join  in  erecting  an  altar 
to  M.  Pasteur.  The  total  effect  of  him  was 
much  suffering  as  well  as  much  relief. 

We  wonder  if  theworld  grows  more  humane 
toward  the  animals  as  time  goes  on  ;  and 
should  like  some  evidence  from  America  and 
the  colonies.  It  does  in  England  unquestion¬ 
ably,  the  change,  not  only  in  practice  but  in 
feeling,  within  the  last  half  century  being 
most  marked.  Cruelty  now  takes  the  form  of 
overwork,  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  island 
where  the  officers  of  *'  the  society”  have  any 
reason  to  fear  popular  resistance  to  their 
efforts  to  protect  the  brute  creation.  But  we 
do  not  feel  by  any  means  sure  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  The  belief  in  science  increases  there 
too  fast ;  and  the  hatred  of  disease,  and  the 
absorption  of  all  pity  into  the  single  feeling 
of  horror  at  the  consequences  of  want  of 


pecuniary  means.  The  immense  spread,  which 
is  immediately  at  hand,  of  mechanical  con¬ 
trivances  for  locomotion  will  sever  the  strong, 
est  link  between  men  and  animals,  while  the 
other  one,  the  necessity  of  milk,  will  be  met 
by  the  sale  of  an  article  prepared  on  the  slopes 
and  in  the  valleys  where  citizens,  at  all  events, 
will  never  see  the  beasts.  With  horses  ban. 
ished  by  electric  traction,  cows  relegated  to 
distant  pastures,  and  dogs  coudemned  as  the 
possible  sources  of  rabies,  animals  stand  some 
chance  at  least  of  beiug  forgotten,  or  of  being 
thought  of  with  as  little  pity  or  kindness  as 
men  feel  for  the  deer  in  South  Africa,  or  the 
wild  horses  in  South  America.  The  masses 
rarely  pity  where  they  do  not  see,  and  we 
should  not  be  surprised  if  a  century  hence  the 
whole  body  of  feeling  for  animals,  which  has 
helped  to  soften  and  civilize  the  Englishman, 
had  imperceptibly  disappeared  among  conti. 
centals.  The  world  will  not  be  the  better  for 
that,  though  it  is  possible  the  domesticated 
animals  may.  They  will  be  happier,  for  the 
most  part,  if  forever  asleep,  than  in  the  lives 
which  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  now 
condemned  to  lead.  The  men  of  science 
could  protect  them  from  their  worst  wrong, 
but,  alas  !  they  have  given  themselves  to  es. 
tablish  truth,  as  did  also  the  Inquisitors,  and 
the  animals  must  suffer  for  the  general  good 
of  mankind,  as  did  also  the  heretics.  P  rhaps 
the  world  may  grow  better,  and  the  torture  of 
a  beast  become  as  impossible  as  the  burning 
of  a  misbeliever  ;  but  the  signs  of  it,  as  yet, 
are  but  few  and  faint.  The  continental  world 
unites  in  honoring  M.  Pasteur,  without  caring 
to  give  a  thought  to  the  means  by  which 
much  of  his  knowledge  was  acquired. — Spec- 
ialor. 

Thk  Eftbot  of  the  Moon  on  a  Stammebeb. 
— Facts  are  always  worth  recording,  and  we 
publish  the  following  note  because  it  contains 
an  interesting  fact,  which  is,  moreover,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  other  observations.  The  note 
came  to  ns  from  Mr.  Mata  Prasad,  Benares 
”  It  was  quite  accidentally  observed,  by  a 
stammering  friend  of  mine,  during  the  months 
of  May  and  June  last,  that  on  moonlight  nights 
he  stammered  more  than  on  dark  nights,  and 
when  he  slept  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  moon 
during  the  month  of  June  he  found  that  he 
stammered  the  most  on  days  succeeding  full 
moons,  while  a  day  just  after  the  new  moon, 
and  a  day  before,  be  had  not  a  single  attack 
of  the  fit.” 
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